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ACT THE FIRST. 



SctnCp the B«roB*f Stmfy^ in mhifA $v^ thing ha^ 

The Sarok, assisted by Cokx Ad» fids his coat mu 

Bar. — (Looks at his tv0^<;A.^-.}}ALpjpfist eight! 
My carriage! 

Con. I dare «fiy it is ready, my Lord« f JSdiL 
B4ir^^^( Shuts his desk, and locks it — takgs his hat 
and stichf wdks to the door—cpens it-^-^eemSyJor a 
moment y lost in reflection- shuts it again. J —tie is n 
debauchee-~he has a private intrigue. — (Puts his 
hat and stick axvay — draiios his night'goom on — opens 
his desk-^seats himsej^f and bepns tg v?rite.J^Ue9^ 
unhappy Qsa:^ 



Enter Mn. Lxmtok. 

Len. MyLordy the coach i9 ready. 

Bar. Who wants it ? 

Xen. Is not your Lordship goii^ to the General? 

Bar. You are mad. What reason can I have fpr 
going again to the General? 

Ijen. I understood you flashed to I9^e.9n£uifaiss 
respecting the Eni^o. 
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Bar, I did that just now, when I wa9 there. 

Len. How! 

Bar, He is a debauchee — ^he has a private in- 
trigue. 

Len.—f Aside. )*^l^esa9D& ! His disorder is vio- 
lent to-day. 

Bar, He is like the rest of mankind — (}Vith acri' 
tnony.)— What a nest of vipers is this world ! 

£en. Recollect yourself, my dear Sir. You have 
not been out of doors to-day. 

Bar^ — ifEnrageiLJ—Doea the woman mean to 
imply €hat I have lost inv Senses? At hdf past 
e^ht I was completely dressed, and it is now— 
{Lobiing at Ms watch,) — ^five and thi r ■ ■ {Asto* 
nished, — Why, I have only been dressed five mi- 
nutes. 

Len. Of comse, tberefor^e,. it is impossible that 
your Lordship can have beeii to the General's. 

Bar. Hem!— That's mighty «dd!— Now could 
I almost swear that the General said to me, ** He 
is a debauchee, and has a private intrigue." 

Len, My Lord, this is one of the usual tricks 
|>layed by vour imagination; It arises from our ig^* 
norance of the Ensign's afiairs. 

Bar, — {After a pattse,) — She is right — I recollect 
Is he gone out again? 

Lien, Yes— as usual. 

Bar. True, true ! I shall not even find one ho- 
nest man to dose my eyes. 

Len. My Lord— your daughter— your Sophia 

Bar. Will have the fate of Caroline — :WUl be se- 
duced by a libertine. — But hold! — Where is my 
letter ?— I must write. 

Len.— (-4j«/tf.)— Who can this Caroline be, that 
so constantly occiqiies his mind ? Again writing ! 
That must not be allowed.— (ylfetu/.) — MyLord^ 
not far from us an accident has happened. 

^OT;.— (ijfenneflf.)^ An accident i 



ACT I. THE ENSIGN* s 

Lftu A I»r6i9i» coachman hps drir^ over a poor 
child. 
Bar.^iStill mare agitated.) — Dxiyen over iti-^— 

Is it dead ^ 

Xtfo. No. Thoro are ^til) hopes that it may re- 
cover. It is our washerwoihan^s child. If ^pur 
Lordship wookl but assist th^ ppor pepple with a 



Bar. Damnation 1 No. I will not give then» 
anything. 

Len.-^{AMe.)~'l£ he were but compassionate 
wiientiieparoapsmisuponhim 

Bar. Ibet the world repay me that of which it 
iias robbed me— Sien I wul do good. . ^ 

Len.^Aiiie^'y^liQW long the ^doctor remains 
«way this mornmg ? 

Bar.-^iTakUfg up hu baohh-Om wasber womap'A 
child, said you? 

Lot. ¥4», B>y JLerd..— CBar. wU^ in the Jppifc.) 

Enter Sophia. 

&^k.:^Afart to Len,)— How is he to-day:? 
Len. But indifferent. 



Supk. Good morning Sir. 
Bur. Ypur servan^y doctpr. 



Scph. It 16 1, dear father. 

Bar.'^l^oUng rowarf.)— Oh !- — ^Well, wliat do 

youwantt? 

Sink* A widow* whose name is Walner, waits— 
Bar^iAOombed.) — Walnerl — {Enraged.)-^ 
Vn» is «^ ;— What does she wanti 

Soph. She has requested me to ask you (and« 
dear father, tears trickled down her cheeks while 
she i^oke) by what conduct she has been so unfor' 
tunate ^ to Im^ ber mo^tUiy aUowance^ which your 

charity—— 

B 2 
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Bar, — (With a look qfjuryj) — Allowance! Cha- 
rity ! who miade her any allowance ? i ? 

Soph. So she say^. 

JBar. The devil may» perhaps, have allowed her 
something-- l)ut not L- — — Turn her out of the 
house* 

Soj^. Oh, Heavens ! — {She is gmng.) 

Bar. Sophia, come back. Give me your purse. 

Soph, There it is. 

Bar. Is this all the money you have ? 

Soph. It is. 

Bar. — {TTirotio^ it into the desk.) — Now send her 
away. [^Exit Soph« 

Bar. — {Writes in his book.) — ^Widow — Walne r ■ 

Len.^Aside.) — I always understood that any one 
who had laboured under misfortunes would be the 
more ready to have compassion on his fellow-crea- 
tures when in the jsame situation. 

Bar.''-{Rises Aa5^%.)— Does Sophia love the En- 
sign? 

Len. How can I reply to that, my Lord? 

Bar. Why can you not ? 

l,en. 1 have never observed any thing, which 
leads me to form such a conclusion. 

Bar. — {^er a jm»«^:)— Where can the Ensign go ? 

Len. That Heaven knows ; but if your Lordship 
would give orders that some one should follow him — 

Bar. What ! To steal from him the secret, which 
he so much wishes to conceal. — It is as I said. — Thi$ 
world is a mass of villany and fraud. A single inno- 
cent question causes this woman immediately to make 
a shameful proposition. Fie on you, Mrs. Lenton ! 

Len. But if by this conduct you could make the 
young man happy. — — 

Bar.— {In a mild f one.V- Could I make him happy. 
— ( In a violent ^on^.)— But why should 1 1 What 
care I for the fellow ? 



ACT I. tHE EKSIGN. 



Enter Doctok, JUhwed hf Conkad, toko placet a 
glassy a spoonj and a medicine en the iaole^ ahd 
then toiikaravos* 

I>oc^ Good morning, my Lord 1 

^ar.^^incemed.)-—! will not, I will not — {To 

Len.)— -Go. Doctor, you may go too. I don't like 

ybu«— -— [^Exit Len* 

Doc.— {Offering the medicine^ — In the first plaee 

I beg yqu will smllow this. 

Bar. I will not. Shame on youl The only 
man oi whom Instill retained a good opinion to treat 
me thus! 

Doc.--(Ci)Ui^y—Do you chuse to take it? 
Bar. Take it yoursdf, that you may acquire a 
better heart — but probably your medicines are not 
intended for such a purpose. 

Doc.— (fiWB coldfy.y-My Lord 

jBffr, I will not take it. 
Doc. Then I wish vou good morning. 
Bar. Come— I will take it thai. 
Doc.— (Presents the gfa«.)— There!— (F«& the 
Baron's poise q/ier he has taken the medicine.) — You 
are in a bad state. You have been left alone too 
long. 

Bar. Doctor, I don't like ymu 
Doc^-r^Smilinff.) — I am sorry for it. In what 
have I diqpleasea you ? 
Bar. Why did you discover me to Wido^ Walner > 
Doc. Because when you first gave me money for 
her, you did not desire me to conceal your charity. 
Bar. Hem I That is possible. Why have ycm 
not paid her allowance for the last month ? 
Doc. Because I never received it from you. 
Bar. What? False, false! I never oould for^ 
^t lihat. 
Doc. Be composed. You know that I n^tr ae- 
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cept any money from you for the purposes of pri» 
vate charity, unless you make a memorQ]|dum to 
that efiect in my presence. 

Bar. I made one in the booL 

Doc, Be cahn. Let us see it. 

Bar.'^iOpens the book^ examines U^ rise$^ And 
ittkes the Doctor^ iaiM?.)— I beg your pardon. But 
m>9 I donH beg your fMrdon. Why did you not 
rather advance the money than suffeiL the poor p(«»- 
pie Id he m distress ? 

Doc. That is an error of memory, not a want of 
incliDation. Mrs. W^er ought to have affiled 
to me. 

Bar. Welly well-— perhaps she did aj^y, but 
could not meet with you. Here is the money. But 
impress upon her mind my absolute conunand, that 
she must not confisss who is her ben^Esotm', And 
now, Doctor, I must employ you in isnothier work of 
charity. Our washerwoman's child has been hurt 
by the carelessness of a coachman. Take these ten 
ducats to the poor wonmn. 

Doc. Make a maau)randum of it. 

Bar."'(Writes in the dooi.)-— But not a word re- 
spectiiig me^'-not a syllable, Doctor, for if half a 
cbsen people were to learn that I am not as hard** 
hearted as I seem, I dare be sworn I should fas a 
third time reduced to beggary. 

Doc,*"{Walkmg Jrmn side to ^Mk.)— That is not 
to be feared. Experientia docet. 

Ban Sixtho*HBeventh. What day of the month is 
this? 

Doc^^iStUL tvalUMg to andjra.y^lhe eighth of 
August.*— (Bar. torifoi.)— -My Loni, I lear you have 
had a very uneasy night, and I tibink a iat^ exM»* 
cise is absohiteiy necessary. But wi^ so long in 
writing a name^-«-(LdO^ ofoer his shoMer into the 
book.)--'^* Return, dear Caroline, and forgifie?*' 
My L<wd* 
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Bar. What now ^ 

Doc. Da yott write letters in your memorandam* 
book ? 

^ Bar. — {Looks at the book, and easU itjrom ^m.)— • 
Pshaw! 

JDoc. Come, let m take an airing. 

Bar. Why am I thus tormented? Why does 
sleep never visit my ey^ ? Why do I lose my me* 
mory ? Why do I hate the world ? Because I was 
a man — bec^us^ I fdllowed the unpulse of my pas- 
sions. 

Doc. My Lord, far be it from me to pry into your 
secret. But as your state of mind becomes daily — 

Bar. Noy Doctor, my secret «hall die with me.—- 
Suffice it that 1 once was a villaini and now suifer 
for it 

Doc. You perhaps magnify your guik* The ad* 
▼ice and consolation of a friend might-*-— 

Bar^ ^{Mourr^My.) — Advice ! Consolation ! — 
{Hastily quitting the suhject.y^Vtocoxe me a worthy 
husband for Sophia, and I shall then feel the only 
consolation which my heart can ever know. 

Doc* I have thought you of late much attached 
to the Ensign 

Bar. True, but shall I bestow Ae girl upon a 
man, oi whom I can gain no intelligence ? 

Doc. I cannot conceive 

Bar. He has a secret amour on his hands, and 
hence arise his debts — Whence it is easy to account 
for his private visits. Heavens ! How did I rejmce 
when I first became acquainted with that man ! 

Doc Listen then to the proposals of Count Al- 
sing. 

Bar. The tiresome querist ! Never ! 

Doc. He is a respectable man. 

Bar. That 1 own, but he is. not on that account 
less insufferable. The man asks more questions in a 
day than can be answered in a week. 1 should 
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long ago have ceased to associate with him o^ that 
account^ were he not in other respects a worthy 
man. 

Doe, This fault may be removed. 

Bar. Impossible ! Besides he is too rich. 

Doc. Too rich 1 That is an pdd fault indeed 

Enter Mrs. Lbnton. 

Len» Count Alsing begs leave to pqr hj0 re* 
spects 

Bar. At another time. I am not in the humpur 
for answering questions. 

JDoc. — iApaH to Lenton.) — The BaroQ must 
never be left so long, alone* I have often men* 
tioned this. 

Len. I was detained by Miss Sophia. 

JDoc. Do not let it hsqppen again. [^E^t Lenton. 

Bur. See! Notwithstanding my message, there 
he is. 

Enter Covnt. 

Cou. Your most obedient, my Lord,. Doctor, 
your servant. May I ask how you do to-day, my 
Lord ? 

Bar. So, so. 

Cou. And Miss Sophia? 

Bar. I don't know. 

Cou. The Ensign, I presume, is as usual frem 
home I 

Bar. 1 don't know. 

Cou. You have not seen him to-day, then ? 

Bar. — {Asidc.)—The devil take the fellow and 
his questions ! 

Ihc. Since I have been here, his Lordship has not. 

Cou. Have you heard any account of the circum* 
iitance which happened on parade yesterdcgr? 
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Bar. Ko. 

Cou. That surprises tne. The Ensign has not ac- 
quainfed you with it, then ? — (Baron ktans a /tme.) — 
Have not you heard any thing of 'it. Doctor ? 

JDoc» CircuniBtatices which occur on parade do 
not interest me. 

C^ou. But you knoWy my Lord, that Lembach, a 
lieutenant in our regiment, died yesterday ? 

Bar.--( Aside.)— Phtgiie 'On this fellow ! 

Doc. No. The Baron was ignorant of this. 

Cou. W^U, let me relate the circxmistance. The 
General was in conversation with several officers re- 
lative to the sudden death of the lieutenant, and 
taming to the Ensign said, ** Vizar, I hear you are 
involved in debt. I have it now in my power to 
tiiake 3^ou a lieutenant, if 1 like.'* ** As your Ex- 
cellency may think proper,'' replied the Ensign, 
'' though I should not be surprised if another were 
'put "above me, that having thrice happened tome.** 
'^ It shall \>e so a fourth time,'* retorted the General, 
ted tUMed liway. 

.fiflr.*— (y^wtfe.)— He shall have the girl. 

Cou. The General has since said a great deal rela- 
'tive'td*ihe Ensign's impertinence. 

Bar. Pamnation ! Because he will not descend 
to cring^ -akul flatter. 

Qou. Oh, my dear Lord, valour and attention to 
•¥he Service will not suffice. I should perhaps have 
still been an ensign had I fiot In a certain way se* 
cu^edthe interest of the Oeheral's valet*-de*chambre. 

Bar. Then I wish you were an ensign. 

Cou. Arrogance and p6V^fly Are not suitable 
companions, my Lord. 

Bar. How long has a beconiSbg spirit been termed 
arrggance ? 

(m. Ever sincfe the flood, when combined with 
an empty purse. If the Ensign bad not iriends 
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Bar. Friends ! May I die if he has onel 

Doc* — (Ironicalkf.) —Unless it be the Count. 

Cotu I am his friend, and therefore am displeased 
at his conduct towards the GeneraL 

Doc* A real friend would step forward in his be- 
half. His debts 

Cou. I would willingly have paid ; but am I an* 
swerable for his false delicacy. 

Bar. Wj^lingly have paid? I doubt that, my 
Lord, 

Cote. Such a doubt is an attack upon my honour. 
Ask the Ensign if I did not give him as much as he 
would take. 

Bar.^{ Apart to Doctor.) — Repay him what the 
Ensign borrowed. 

Doc. He probably only wished for a moderate 
sum. 

Cott. Doctor, you will offend me, if you talk thus. 
He asked tor two hundred dollars, and received theoi 
on the spot. 

Doc.— {Turning to the Baron.) — ^My Lord, ha?e 
the goodness to lend me that sum tOl 1 come hither 
in the evening. 

Bar. With all my heart*— (C!c»fin/» the numeg, and 
torites in his book.) 

Cou. How ! What ! I shall not accept the money 
from you, doctor. 

Doc. You will, if I explain myself more folly. 
What I do is by the desire of a relation. 

Cou. Indeed! Has the Ensign any rdations? 

Doc. He has. , 

Cou. In this countiy ^ 

Doc. No, 

Cou. Where then i 

Doc. In — Sweden. 

Cou» In Sweden! He has probably changed hk 
name, then ? 
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Doc^ Tfaat I dooH kiidw. 

Cou. fittt why did not this relation interest him* 
self sooner in the Ensign's behalf? 
- Doc, Because, because he did not know that the 
Snsign was here. 
^ Coiu And did you tell him ? 

I^oc* Did you receive any note from the Ensign ? 

Cou, Yes, but it will not be due till a fortnight is 



Doc. Never mind that. The best way is to set* 
tie the matter directly. 

Coiu But the Ensign mi^be offended that I men« 
tioned the circumstance. 

Doc. He shall not learn it from me^ 

Cotu I now perceive that it was a thoughtless ac- 
tion on my part 

Doc* By no means ! 

Cou. He is a worthy young man, to whom I aoi 
under obligations. 

Doc. How so ? 

Cou* Through him I became acquainted with the 
Baron and Miss Sophia. Through him I hope to 
be shortly the happiest of men. 

Doc The last position I do not understand. 

Cou. DonH you, indeed ? 

Ihc. N09 on my honoiur. 

Cotu What happiness can I want, if Sophia be 
mine? 

Doc. Of course, you argue upon certain grounds. 

Cou. Not exactly, for as yet I have received no 
answer to my proposals either frcmi the Baron or 
Miss Sophia. 

Doc. Indeed! 

Bar.—^Uas in the mean time put his coat on^ and 
taken his h(tt.) — Conrad ! 

Doc. What now, my Lord? Where are you 
going? 

Ban To the General's. It is high time. 

VOL. YI. c 
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Doc. — (Aside.) — Another whim ! Not a moment 
ought he to be left to himself. 

Enter Conrad. 

Bar. The carriage instantly. [ Exit. Conrad. 

Doc, Have you made a memorandum * 

Bar. Of what? ■ 

Doc. Of the two hundred dollars which you said 
you would letid me. 

Bar. — {Looks at his book.) — I have. 

Doc. But the money 

Bar. Why, you took lU'-^iLocks the desk.) 

Doc. I ! You are mistaken, my Lord. 

Bar. I certainly — (Puis his^ hand into his "pocket.^ 
— Strange enough ! Here it is. Take it. 

Doc. — (Gives the money to the County)— There, 
my Lord. 

Cou. — (Gives him the note.) — You are sure the 
Ensign will not be offended ? 

Ihc. Certainly not, for he shall never know it. 

Cou. So you are going to the Greneral, my Lord ? 

Bar. — (Aside.) — Damn his questions. 

Doc. — (Apart to Baron.) — Don't give way ta 
anger. 

Cou. Probably respecting the Ensign ? 

Bar.— '(Aside.) — Well — I feel in the humour for 
retorting. 

Con. Do you think, my Lord, that I 

Bar. Apropos ! Is it a fine day ? 

Com. Very fine. I 

Bar. Did it rain yesterday ? 

Cou. Yesterday ! No, for I- 



Bar. Are vou fond of field-diversions ? 

Cou. Extremely, for I 

Bar. Have you seen the papers fo-day ? 

Cou. Yes. Have you heard of the 

Bar. How long have you been in the service I 
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Cou. Since I was fourteen yean olds but 

Bar^ When will you be upon guard? 

Coif. The day after to^^morroir. Letters from 
Paris 

Bar* Doyou breakfast on tea or coffee ? 

Cotf. CoSee. Letters from Paria—— 

Bar. Where do you dine tprday ? 

Cou. At the mess. Tlie accounts from Paris 

Bar, Have you seen any service ? 

€ou. — (^«u2?.)— What a tormentpr. — {A/outUy^ 
Yea, I 

Bar, Do you like wine better than water ? 

Cau, Of course. But allow me to relate- 



Bar. Do you sleep on a feather-bed, or a ma* 
trass ? 

Cou. Both.— (yl^Wtf.) — He is insufferable* 

Enter CovwLASt. 

Con, The carriage is ready, my Lord. 

Bar, Who wants iti 

Doc, You promised you would take an airing 
-with me. 

Cou, Why the Baron said he would go to the 
General. 

Doc, I know what is best for him. Come, my 
Xiord. 

Bar. I'll send Sophia to you. I am sorry that I 
am obliged to leave you, for I wanted to ask you a 
few more questions. 

Cou. Allow me a sipgle ope. 

Bar. No, no. One will not satisfy you* 

Cou. It will, I assure you. May 1 hope to be 
your son ? 

Bar. Have you a good fortune ? 

Cou. That I can indisputably prove to you. I 
have two lar^e states 

Bar. Sell them, quit the service, and throw all 
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-your reaSy money into the first ditdb you meet 
with. 

Cou. Why, I should be a beggar in that case. 

Bar, A beggar will be my son-in-law. 

Cou. A singular resolution ! —And why ? 

Bar I may, then^ with some reason^ expect ^ 
portion of gratitude and affection. 

-Cou. Do you think, then ■ 

Bar. That's the third question smce yourpro- 
ntise. — Good mornings Count 

[^Exeuni Bar. and Doc^ 

Cou. The baron labours under one of his josual 
attacks. I will hot yet renounce my hopes. — ** A 
beggar will be my flion-in-law^" Hem ! He must 
have thereby meant the Ensign. Well^ well. I can 
but use my utmost efibrts^ and if I lose Sophia, I 
'Will console mjrself with the idea tlUit a girl of gopd 
£>rtune is more necesse^y to him .than to me. 

Enter Sophia, and Mra. Leittok. 

Soph.-^As she enters.y-Ohy I shall be driven mad 
with ridiculous questions. 

Cou. Ypur most obedient servant, Miss S<^hi^ 
May I ask how you do this moruiag ? 

tSoph. l am not well. 

Cou. Not well. I am very sorry to bear iW- 
Head-ache? 

Soph. No. 

Cou. Tooth-ache f 

Soph. No. 

Cou. A degree of fever '? 

Soph, No. 

£ou. Anxiety? 

Soph. No. 
' Cou. May I ask what is your complaint ^ 

Soph. I have not had sufficient s^eep.^{Apart t$ 
JLfrk.yJWb9/L a tiresome beinj^ { 
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Con. I stneerelj pity yoik May I ask what dis* 
turbed your sleep ? DmgreeMt dreams ? 

Soph* No. 

Ccu, Or a noise in the naigUbourhood? 

Soph. No 

Cm. Or the carriages in the street ? 

Soph. No. It was late when I went to bed. 

Cou. Indeed ! Mi^ I ask what was the cause of 
$bi9 ^ You were probably'in company at a friend's 
house ? 

Soph. No, 

Cou. Or had a party at heme? 

Soph. No. 

Cou. Perhaps you lost at cards, o r ■ 

Soph. I had no party* but played widi nay father 
because he could not sleep. 

Cou. Indeed ! At what game i Piquet ? 

Soph. No. 

Cou, Cribbage? 

Soph, No. 

Cou. Mrs. Lenton perhaps made a third 'at 
L^Hombref 

Len. No. Chess was the game, my Lord.-— 
( Aside.) — ^What an insufferable oreature ! 

Cmu Chess ! Ha ! ha ! ha i— I should like to see 
the Baron {rfay at chess, of all mea In the world. 

Soph. I beg leave to mention that my fiM:faer must 
not be ridiculed in his own house, and in his daugh- 
ter's presence. 

Coo. I ialreat yo«r pardon a tfaousand times* 
But to change the subject, may I ask whether you 
htfve r^ected on the questmn which i was bold 
enough to make a few daja since. 

iSje^^. Ntf, my Lord« 

Cou. Indeed ! That is cruel. May I ask why 
not? 

Soph. As I have the pleasure of hearing at least 
two hundred questions from your Lordship whenever 

c 2 
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I liave the honour of betttg in your company I do 
not know to which you refer. 

Coil. To which ! i have but one question of con* 
sequence, and that is, whether I may hope to call 
you mine ? 

Soph, I'hat question I cannot answer. 

Cou, May 1 ask why ? 

Soph, Because I hare a father. 

€ou. Were I so happy as to gain his consent^ 
would yours accompany it i 

Soph. I answer nothing prematurely. ~(i4jwir^ to 
Len.>— Rid me of this plague. 

Cou, Don't you think you could live •combrtably 
and happily with me i 

Len. This is a very fine day. 

Cou, You don't answer me. Miss Soplna? 

Soph, It is almost a shame to stay in the house. 

Cou. Does any other attachment oppose my 
wishes ? 
\ Soph. My fether has acted wisely ia taking an 
anrmg. 

Cou, May I hope for an answer ?— -Shall I wish 
you good morning. Miss Sophia ? 

Soph, I wish you a good morning, my Lord* 

Cou. Madam, how have I deserved this contempt ? 

Soph. Contempt! I thought you were taking 
your leave. 

Cou, No, dear Sophia. 

Soph, Then 1 beg your pardon ; but I must add 
that the honour of your visit will be more welcome 
to me at another time^ for I am really not well. 

Cou, I obey. May I ask whedber I shall be 
troublesome this afternoon ? 

Soph, By no means, my Lord. I shall be happy 
to see you. 

Cou, May I ask— -but of that we will converse at 
large hereafter* Your most obedient I [£n>. 
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S^h, At length lie is gone. "What a burden is 
ills sooiety ! How insipid his enquiries ! 

Lett, He did not chuse to understand you. 

Soph. Yet I spoke plainly. 

Left. Whtkt a pity it is that he makes himself so 
disagreeable by his incessant questions. 

Soph, What a 'difference between him and the 
Ensign! 

Jjen^— (Aside.)— WoB the Baron right in his con- 
jectures ? 

Soph, He usually comes in about this time. 

Len. Who? 

Soph, The Ensign. 

Len. His Lordship was highly exasperated against 
kirn tlus morning. 

Soph, Heavens ! on what account ? 

Len, Ott account of his secret visits. 

Soph* It is indeed strange that he should always 
go oitt at one time. 

Len, Your father thiiriu some private attach* 
ment 

Soph, — ( Alarmed. ) — Attachment ! 

Len, Which is not very creditable to him 

Soph. Dreadful ! 

Len, Is the cause of his mysterious conduct, as 
well as of his debts. 

Soph,-- (After a pause.) — No, my dear Mrs, 
Lenton, \ don't believe it. 

Len, Sophia ! Sophia ! All is not as it should be. 

Soph, With respect to what ? 

Len, Your heart. 

Soph, I beg your pardon. With respect to my 
heart all is exactly as it should be. 

Len, No reserve towards me, Sophia. You know 
I do not deserve it. No mother can feel more in- 
terested in the welfare of a child than I in yours. 

Si^h, Alas— dear Mrs. Len ton! 
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Em* DisQOver whatf 

Soph. The cause of your distress. 

Ens. Miss Sophia, did your father ever assist anj 
one. in distress ? 

Soph.—(,Abashed.) — ^Wou^d that I were able tA 
answer in the affirmative ! But your case will 
certainly be an exception. 

Ens. Why? 

Soph. Because he feels interested m your behalf* 
This is evinced by his dissatisfaction at your mys^ 
torious visits* 

Ens. Mysterious visits ! 

Soph. Yes. The visits which you make so regu- 
larly thrice every day. Are they the cause of your 
not daring to leave this country---(Ens. turns away.) 
— and of your not being able to leave it if you dursti 

Ens. N09 by Heavens^ Miss Sophia. The cause 
is in myself. 

Soph* Even if these mysterious visits did not 
exist ? 

Ens. Oh, then should I be a thousand times lesH 
Able to leave this country. ~(/2we5.) 

Soph. — {Apart ^0 Len.) — That surely was a re- 
ference to me. 

Len. — {Apart to Soph.)-— DonH forget yourself. 

SopL — (7b the Ens.)— I wish I might be your 
confidante. 

Ens. Oby Miss Sophia, how willingly, were I 
allowed to discover the sorrows of my mind to you 
— ^how willingly — {Turns aixtay.) 

Len. — {Aside.) — They become more and more 
conRdentiaL This must not foe. 

Soph. Confide in me, I beseech you. Fancy you 
are conversing with a sister — 

Len. Sophia! 

Soph.— (Discontented.) — What do you want ? 

Len. Remember that this confidential intercourse 
may not be agreeable to your father. 
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Eru. You are right, Mrs, Lenton. Farewell, 
Miss Sophia. 

Len. But jour society w31 by no means be dis- 
agreeable to him. 

Sisph. Oh, certainly not. Stay, my dear Sir. 

Enter Conrad. 

Con. A letter for you. Sir. 

JEns, By the post? 

Son, No. It was brought by a man whom I 
dcm't kncvw. 
• Ens, Does he wait for an answer i 

Con. No, Sir. He is gone. 

JSuJ. Very well.*— (Pa/* the letter in his pocket.) 

[lExit Con. 

Soph. I beg you will read it. I equally sympa- 
thize in your joy and grief. My heart forebodes 
that this letter contains pleasant news. 

Ens. Oh, Miss Sophia, your goodness overpowers 
me. Your pardon ! — ( Opens the letter.) 

Len. — (Apart to Soph. •^jhUe he is reading.) — You 
betray yourself. 

Soph.'^Apart to Len.)— By no means. My ex- 
pressions are perfectly harmless. 

Ens. Am I awake ? 

Soph. Joyful tidings as I said ? 

Ens. Most joyful ! Most astonishing ! Listen, 
Miss Sophia. — (Reads.) — " That you may be in some 
degree relieved from your unpleasant situation, the 
inclosed trifle is sent you by a man, who neither 
expects nor will accept any return.'* By Heavens, 
my eyes deceive me. A present of a hundred 
Louis d'ors from one who expects no return — and 
in the year 1800! 

Soph. You perceive you still have friends. 

Ens. Who can it be ? — {After a patise.)—C3Li\ 
jour &thev- 
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S(mh, — {Sighing.)^ — I wish I could think it 
possible. 

Ens.— {After meditaHng woihile^y-^x-^iio^ that 
is equally improbable. 

Soph. — {Aside to Len.)— I am sure It was not: 
sent by my father. 

Len. I think it is much more likely that it is sent 
by the Great Mogul. 

Ens* There is no mistake in the direction. No, 
as I live.*— -Allow me to withdraw. Miss Sophia* 
My heart is so full. At this time, just at this time, 
when — a hundred Louis d'ors — ^from a stranger-*- 
who will accept no return— -and 1800 ! \^Exit. 

Soph. Dear Mrs. Lenton, how few good people 
must the Ensign have met with, since this -gift so 
much surprises him ; yet God knows if I had it 

Len. You would give so much away that you 
would at last be obliged to receive, favours from 
others in return. Follow the middle path, Sophia.- 

Soph, Who can this generous man be ? 

Len, How if it were not a man ? 

Soph. Ohi That idea pierced me to the very 
heart. 

Len. How if it came from the secret retreat ? 

Soph. Oh ! But surely he would have harboured 
some suspicions. 

Len.^ Perhaps he did. 

Soph. You are right, dear friend — perhaps he did. 
I must forget him — never speak to him again— see 
him as seldom as possible. Let him continue tQ 
love his concealed beauty. 

Len. Silence ! The Baron is coming. 

Enter Baron and Doctor. 

Bar. Is the Ensign within I 

Len. He is, my Lord, 

Soph. Only think, dear father ! He has just re 
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ceived a letter firom an unknown personi which con* 
tains a present of a hundred Louis d'ors. 

Bar, A hundred Louis d'ors! What a block- 
head the unknown person must be ! 

Doc, It is a singular circumstance. 

Soph. We have suspected that the money came 
from 

Bar. Whom ? 

Soph. You, dear father. 

Bar. Are you mad ? Do you fancy that I would 
Ithrow away a hundred Louis d'ors upon a man, 
whose suspicious conduct has so long vexed me ; 
and whom I shall shortly turn out of doors, unless 
he pays for his lodgings ? 

Soph. — {Apart to Len.) — ^Do you hear that ? 

Len.—(Apart to Soph.) — The mon^y came from 
the mysterious retreat. 

Soph, — (Apart to Len.) — Prav, pray be silent. 

Bar. Mrs. Len ton ^ go and ask the Ensign to dine 
with us. 

Len. — {Aside.) — Now that he has some money. 
What a strange man ! 

Doc. The whole story is, perhaps, fabricated by 
himself. Did you see the letter and the money. 
Miss Sophia ? 

Soph. — (In an angry tone.) — ^Yes, Sir, I saw botlu 

Doc. Tlien it is, of course, a present from the 
unkn/Dwn family, which he visits. 

Soph. — {Aside.) — He knows of this too. 

Bar. Sophia, see that dinner is forwarded. The 
querist will be of our party too. 

Soph. Count Alsing ! 

Bar. Yes. 1 met him while I was out. 

Soph, Then we shall be so plagued with questions, 
that It will be impossible to eat a morsel. [ Exit. 

Doc. I wish I had been an eye-witness of his 
delight. To what purpose will he apply the money ? 

VOL. VJ. p 
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That his character sufficiently demonstrates. Why 
so thoughtful, my Lord ? Can you feel unhappy 
diler having done so good an action ^ 

Bar, 1 was thinkmg how I would torment the 
Count with questions at dinner. 

Doc, Right, my Lord. Mirth and good humour 
are the best medicines I can prescribe. 

Bar. The duce is in it ! I can't call to mind a 
single question. 

Doc* I had almost forgot to mention that when I 
stepped out of the carriage, while you were in con- 
versation with the Count 

Bar, Yes. At that time I could think of questions 
enough, but now 

Doc, I went into the apothecary's shop, and 
learnt, in confidence, that the Ensign has had me- 
dicines there throughout the last half year witliout 
having yet paid any thing for them. By the pre- 
scriptions I perceived that the patient was afflicted 
with an asthmatic complaint. 

Bar, Right. I'll ask him whether he has an 
asthmatic complaint, as he talks so little. 

Doc, You probably did not hear what I said, 
my Lord ? 

Bar. Eh? Nb. I'll ask him, whether he did 
not, as soon as he came into the world,^ enquire 
what he was to do here. 

Doc, — {Aside,) — Poor man ! Yet it is better that 
he should be cheerful than sorrowful. 

Enter Mrs. Lenton. 

Len. Count Alsing is arrived, my Lord. Shall I 
order the servants to lay the cloth ? 

Bar, Yes, yes, yes. Have at you. Count. Pll 
make you tired of questions, I promise j^ou. — 
{Leans qn the Doctor's flr/w.)— ^ome along, Doc- 
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tor. Come, my dear Doctor. Help me to torment 

the querist. [^Exeunt Bar. and Doc. 

Len, What spirits ! Heaven have mercy on him! 

His end must be near* [^Exeunt, 



ACT THE SECOND. 



ScenCy the Baron*s Dining-Room, Baron^ Count^ 
Doctor, Sophia, and Mrs. Lentok, are seated 
at Table. Conrad and Francis are engaged in 
removing every thing Jrom the Table. 

Len. Look once more, and look carefully. It 
cannot be gone. 

Con. 1 have looked twenty times. A spoon and 
a napkin are wanting. 

JSar. So you never were abroad, Count ? 

Cou. No, my Lord. — {To Doc.) — How he plagues 
me with his questions. I must go. 

Doc. Hold, my Lord. The questions keep his 
mind from more disagreeable subjects, and are good 
for his health. 

Cou. But answers are bad for mine. They irri- 
tate my nerves. 

Bar. Do you like to dine by day-light or candle- 

light? ^ 

Coii.^{ Apart io Doc.)— There again ! 
Doc.-^^Apart io Cou.)— Pray answer, him. 
Cou. — (Aloud.)— By candle-light. 

^ Exeunt Con. and Fran. 
Bar. Do you usually take a nap or a walk after 
dinner? 
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Cou, A walk. I wish you a good day. 

Bar, Are you really a going ? 

Coiu I shall only take a ffew turns in your garden, 

and then wait on you again. --(i^cmtf to aU; astde^ as 

he goes.) — The devil himself would be driven away 

by such absurd questions. [^Exit. 

[ The Bar. poizes himsetfin his chair and laughs. 

Soph, — ( Who has in the mean time been in inarm 
conversation toith Len.) — Fie! That is a shameful 
suspicion. 

Len. — (HalfaloiuL) — They can*t have vanished. 

BaVn What's the matter there ? 

Ijcn. A spoon and a napkin are lost. 

Bar, Since we sat down ? 

Len. Yesy and as nobody quitted the room $o im« 
mediately and hastily as— 

Bar, As who. 

Soph, Mrs. Lenton ! 

Len, As the Ensign — 

Bar, Pshaw! Does the devil possess the woman? 
But true — he is a man — it is possible. 

Doc. No» my Lord. I will be surety on my life, 
for the Ensign. 

Soph, So will I. 

Len, Then only mention any x)ther probable way 
of accounting for it. 

Doc, That is needless. He is incapable of such 
a deed. 

Bar, He is a man—- consequently capable of any 
thing. 

Doc, Nowy when possessed of a hundred Louis 
d'ors— 

Len, His haste to procure cash for the bill seemed 
very unnecessary, I. thought. 

Soph, Shame on you for the suspicion ! 

Doc, Is it not possible that he has debts, which 
must be instantly paid ? 

Len, Why, to be sure— but— 
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j^lnr. Have joii made strict ■earch?— 

hen^ iDnomerable times ! 

Bar*^ It k improbable— but still possible. 

JDoc. My Lord» how can you tbiak so ?— An offi* 
cer~a man of honour—- ' 

£m&i^ — (/r^«f6A%k}-^Then there must be a hob- 
l^lin in the house. 

S&f^,'^(Apart t^ Lc^)— ^Unless you art silent* 
I'D never foi^ive you. 

Bar, Yes, dome hobgoblin has played us a trick. 

JDoc. Is there no other conjecture to be formed ? 

Bmt^ Do you know any ? 

Doc. Conjecture I Uji, not ^ebability. How if 
this were an attempt to make the Ensign appear 
guilty? 

Lin. That is not likely on the part of the Baron, 
Sophia, or yourself; the Count, therefore, or I— 

Dbo. I accuse n<^)ody. I oidy, speak of possibi* 
lities. 

So^. Dearest father. 

Bitic Got Sophia. I wish to hare a little con- 
versation with the Doctors J[EjDeunt Soph, and Len. 

i>9c. My Lord, I am astonished that the nonsen- 
sical ideas of this foolish old woman can make any 
impression upon you. 

Baf\ Did 1 say that I believed iti I only say it 
is possible. 

Doc* No, it is impossible, my Lord. 

Bar. Friiawi DonH attempt to delend mankmd. 
Had you learnt as much of the world by experience 
as I have, you would alter your opinions. 

Doc. Then I tliank Heaven that 1 have not had 
yonr eKperieBCek-^But^ my Lord, your words and 
abtiona disagrte Ve«ii talk like a misanthilope, and 
^^ the dii^essed evten in the remotest oortiers for 
die pur|[)06e of telievmg tbem. 

Bmr. Because I am a fool-**-beeaiise my heart is 

n 2 
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weaker than my reason. But I have firmly abided 
by my oath, never to be charitable but by proxy. 

Doco And ha^e thereby deprived yoursen of many 
momentSy which would have been grateful to your 
feelings. 

Bar, Can you imagine that gratitude ever existed 
in the nature of man ? No. You may far sooner 
succeed in making me believe everything which the 
heated imagipation of the poet generates, dian this* 
Why, therefore, should I make my charities known, 
when I expect no gratitude, and only wish not to be 
imposed upon ? — But come. Doctor, as you think the 
world so- good, listen to my history, and then accuse 
me of injustice if you can. You diall, at the same' 
time, learn the 4;ause ,of all my sorrows, but do not 
despise me, for my ^ufferingl have been great— my 
penitence sincere. 

Doc. If you hav^ erred,* therd is many an inter- 
' cesser, who will sue for you hereafter. 

Bar. After the dpath of my father, who left me a 
large estate, I became acquainted with a girl of good 
family, whose only fortune was her virtue. Aft;er 
incessant and fruitless attempts to rob her of this, I 
began to talk of marriage, and my proposals were 
joyfully accepted by her«nd her mother. The con- 
tract was signed— the ^day fixed— but a short time 
. previous to which, in the most accursed moment of 
my'existence, I triumphed over her honour, and was 
immediately resolved to forsake her for ever. I en- 
trusted my brother with full power to convert my 
estates into money, and follow me to France. 

Doc. Heavens! 

Bar. The punishment of my infamous conduct 
fbllowed close upon it. My brother informed me b^ 
^letter that Caroline had vanished, and postponed hn 
departure under various pretexts. Suademy his re- 
mittances ceased to come. I wrote, and was lold^ 
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in reply, that my estates were sold, and that no ane 
knew any thing of my brother. I was at that time in 
debt, and was soon afler imprisoned. My liberty 
was, in a short time, again granted, because it was 
discoveried that I had harboured no fraudulent in- 
tentions— rbut I was a beggar. 

Doc. Poor man! 

Bar. A war took place, f enlisted, and in ten 
years rose from the rank of a private to that of a 
captain. Our general, whose life I had thrice saved, 
expired in my arms, and made me the heir to his 
extensive property. 

Doc* Smgular&te! 

Bar. I resigned, and wandered through Germany * 
in search of Caroline, that I might make reparation 
for my injustice towards her. I will not relate to 
you how often my unsuspecting confidence has been 
imposed upon. Suffice it to say, that but eight years 
since I was, by indefatigable exertions, rescued from 
utter ruin. Then it was* that I made a vow to ap- 
pear hard-hearted in the eyes of the world, but se- 
cretly to follow the Impiilse of my disposition, and 
as often as I could, relieve the distresses of my fel- 
low-creatures. — Oh, if you knew how difficult I have 
often found it to support the character I have as- 
sumed— 

Doc* Of that I have innumerable proofs.— And 
all your attempts to discover Caroline have been in 
vain ? 

Bar. AQ, all.**-She is, doubtless, dead. 

Doc. But I do not comprehend how Miss Sophia 
-i-your daughter-— 

Bar. Oh, she is — my daughter. To protect her 
from the fate of Caroline, and bestow her hand upon 
a worthy woman, is all I wish.-^The Ensign seemed 
]te laethe man 1 wanted.— He is poor, and this gave 
me ft claim upon his gratitude*— The wortbl^jKS" 
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Enter Conrad in haste. 

Con. Doctor, you are requested to attend Baron 
Klinsbergy who is suddenly taken ill in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Doc. Icome.— (JSIonY Con.]--^Donot he exaspe- 
rated with regard to the Ensign. I conjure you, 
be composed, and leave the expumation to time. I^ 
shall i^turn as soon as possible. [^t^» 

Bar* 1 thought my brother honest too— yet he 
proved a villain.*>— All, all alike ! 

Enter Sophia tmd Mrs. Lenton. 

Soph. I never will forgive you« 

Len, I should be truly happy to find myself*-- 

Soph. How angry my father looks— and all on ac- 
count of your absurd suspicions ! 

Bar.»^A$ide.) — All idl alike!— *Then why do I 
assist them ? Because I also was a villain twenty 
years ago ? That is the only reason. 

Enter the Ensign. 

Soph. The Ensign, dear— 

Bar. Be quiiet. Doctor, I'll hem: no more* 

Soph. Dear father, the Ensign. 

Ens. My Lord, 1 am ashamed to confess that I 
have been longer indebted to you than I ought to 
have been, or wished. Allow me most sincerely to 
thank you, and — {^Pree^ts money. 

Bar. For what do I rcfceive tha ? 

Ens. For the rent of my lodgings. 

Bar. Oh — very w^M.^^Aside^y^'L&t me tfee whe- 
ther he will betray hirii^elf.^-(i4^oia^.)— Punctualily 
is praiseworthy in a young man. 

Ens. I have lamented, my Lord, that you have 
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tuft discovered this quality in me. Had not fin un- 
expected and most fortunate circumstance occurred, 
I should hare been under the necessity of making ^ 
furdier appeal to your kindness and padenoe. 

Bar. How so t 

Ens. Has not Miss Sophia rdated to your Lord* 



Bar. No — nothing. 

Ens. That an unlmown friend has sent me a pre* 
sent 4£ a hundred Louis d'ors ? 

Bar. Hem! ^re there such fools in the world f 

Ens. Oh do not call the.£rst of human virtues 
folly.—- (^tVA a degree of a^seritv.y^What a wretch 
18 he, who knows not the celestial transport of do- 
ing good ! 

Bar. But what a far greater wretch is he» who 
has by singular experience discovered that benevo* 
lence and kindness are not fables, yet at the very 
same time is guHty of a mean action. 

Scph. — {Apart to Leo.)— Heavens { TTou see 
what you have done. [^Exit. 

Ens. That I think impossible. 

Bar. Impos!uble! Let me relate to you acir« 
cumstance which happened to me in my younger 
days. About eighteen years ago I became ac- 
quainted with a tnan, -wfio was— who was a lawyer. 
He talked of honesty and integrity — he was poor— 
in short, my regard for him increased, and as a 
proof of it, 1 gave him a ring of considerable value. 
On the very same day he dined with me— and stole 
my watch. What say you to this ? 

Ens. My Lord, our argument was whether he, 
who was susceptible of humanity and kindness, 
could be guilty of a mean action. The man to 
whom you cdlude was wa execrable villain. Incapable 
of feelmg an obligation. 

Bar. But I tell you he talked so much about in- 
tegrity and honesty.-^^At/e saying thiSf he puis his 
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handinio his pocket, draiva out the napkin and spoon 
'■"StartSrthroxos them at Len, embraces the Ens. with 
Jervpurf strikes Jdsjbveheadf and mshes out,) 

Ens, — (Jn the utmost astonishment.) — What means 
all this ? Follow him Mrs. Lenton. 

(Len. xjcho has concealed the napkin and spoon, tind 
is standing abashed at a distance^ approaches, kisses 
his handy and exit,) 

Ens. Nawy bv Heaven^ this isr the strangest scene 
I ever witnessed. Has the Baron's odd manner e^- 
tendied to every member of the family ? This con- 
versation — Uie sudden tran3ition*»-and the Baron 
left alone I He may perhaps — I must look. — 'Goes 
to the door <^ the adjoining room^) — He reclines hk^ 
head upon his hand, and appears quiet. 

Enter Sophia aTid Mrs. Lektok- 

Soph. Oh, my dear Sir!— Dare I— may I*— I 
must «poak to my father. , \^Exit» 

Ens, Mrs. Lentoa, pray explain to me the cause 
of the' Baron's and your mysterious conduct. 

Len.^'-^Confounded.) — Sir, you are in some de- 
gree acquainted with his Lordbhip's state of mind* 
The anecdote which he related to you— affected 
him—- because — ingratitude— >and I sympathize with 
him— because — because I believe his malady arised 
from misanthropy alone.^ [ Exit, 

Ens. To judge of all men by one! But that, 
alas! k often the case. Jt is a weakness of human 
nature, and a very lamentable one. 

Enter Count. 

Cotu May I ask where Miss Sophia is ? 

Ens. With her father. 

Cou. Hive you seen her since I wa5 here ? 

Ens. Yes, she passed thi'otigh this room in grent 
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kaste jQft naw. I believe ^e Baron is again indis- 
posed^- — My Lord) you had the goodness, some 
time since, to render me tissistance, "Virhen 'I was 
very much in want of it. t am happy that it is in 
my power to perform my promise. 
Cou. May I ask What you mean ? 
JEns. You lent ttie two hundred dollars, which I 
sow repay with very sincere-thanks. 

[^Presents the money , 

Cou, — (i^^wfe.)-— Zounds ! What a scrape am I 

in! I wish I had been quiet. — {Aloud.) — if it be 

not offensive, aMow me to ask 

Ens. How I obtained this money ? That I'll tell 
you with great pleasure. To my friends and foes, 
to all whom I knosr, and even to those whom I do 
not know, I will relate it, in order that my bene- 
factor may at length know* how gratefully I ac- 
knowledge his goodness and bounty — in order that 
he may at length be discovered, and become the 
object of every worthy person's respect, and admi- 
ration. 

Com. You really excite my curiosity. May I 
ask— ^ 

Ens. This morning when I was with Miss So« 

phia 

Cou. Were you alone with her ? ^ 

Ens. No. Mrs. Lenton was present. This 
morning — when tradesmen had been makfng fruit- 
less applications to me — when all my money, all my 
credit was at an end — some unknowii person sent 
me a hundred Louis d'ors. 

Cou. — {Aside.) — The Doctor, of course. 

Em. Oh, if the generous man knew at what a 

time, from what a situation he relieved me 

Cou. There is, perhaps, not quite so much gene* 
, restty in it as you suppose. 

Ens. Such is the Baron's language. What a brf 
opinion must you both have df human nature 1 
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Take your money, my Lord, and with it mf heart* 
felt gratitude. 

Cou, But — is your note due ^ 

Ens. It is — ^because I can pay k, 

Cou* Have you no further u^ for the money f 

Ens. None, my Lord. My debts are all dis- 
charged*. Take the money, I beg. 

Cou. I can't, indeed. I have not your nojte in 
my pocket. 

Ens. That is of no consequence. 

Com. I can't take it. 

Ens.'*'{Mildr^,) — Count, I am an officer as well 
ts you. 1 cannot accept alms. 

]Rnier Mrs. Lentow. 

Len. Don't speak loud, if you please.. The Ba- 
ron is asleep. 

Cou^ Is Miss Sophia with hins? 

Len. Yes. 

Cou. Will she not soon come hither ? 

I^en. No, my Lord. The vBaron must not be 
left alone, and i am engaged with other things. 

I Exit. 

Ens. My Lor4, 1 once more beg 

Cou. I— but zounds— when I reflect— it is my 
duty to discover to you all i know» No doubt you 
^e eager to learn who 'was the friend, from whom 
you received the hundred Louis d'ors. 

Ens. Howl Do you know 

Cou, Patience! 1 this morning related to the 
Baron your conversation with the General, and 
owned I was not very well pleased with y<m for the 
laconic answer, by which you had deprived yourself 
/)f promotion. 

E)is. May I be deprived of it for ever, if it can* 
Bot be obtamed but by meanness ! 

Cou. Is it mean, then 
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EiUn To the subject, my Lord, if you please. 
Cou. A word escaped me respecting my two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ens. That was not honourable. Count. 
Cou. Believe me, I did it with na bad intention, 
but being rather aneiy respecting your answer to 
the General, the remark escaped me unawares. In 
short, the Doctor insisted upon my taking the two 
hundred dollars from him — ^insisted upon it, I say, 
and assured me that he had orders from one of your 
relations, to discharge your debts privately. 
£ns. Relations! 

Cou. Now you can guess from what quarter the 
hundred Louis d'ors came. 

Em. That 1 cannot, by Heavei^; for I know not 
that I have in the world more than one relation, who 
is more unfortunate and wretched than myself. . 

Cou. How ! Don't yoa.know any thing of your 
relations in Sweden ? 

Ens. In Sweden] Not I indeed. 
Cou. You astonish me. Then I am very happy 
that I have disclosed the matter to you. 

Ens. In Sweden ! It cannot be. The Doctor 
has deceived you. 

Cou. Indeed! Well, it must be somebody, then, 
who resides here. If so, depend upon it I shall socoi 
discover him. What think you of the Baron ? 

Ens. The Baron ! Had you seen the eagerness 
with which he put into his pocket the trifle 1 paid 

him for my lodgings 

Cou. Can it be the Count Brenner ? 
J?n^. As unlikely as the Baron. In.Swe4en! Is 
it possible I 

Cou. Why not ? Who knows all his relations}^. 
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Enter Doctor ttnd Mrs. Lentok. 

Doc. I hefgej Mrs. EiefitOD^ l^is example will be 
a sufficient wa^ng. 

Len. It will indeed. [.f^ &n ihe ej^posHe side. 

Cau.'^LoMng at his Kvatch.) — ^Fire o^'cleckf I 
must go to the Gei^eral instandj. Gesitkiiien^ I 
leave you together. Yo« Iiet^ mtich to say to each 
oilier.— fitfjMtr^ to EftS.)— Depend upon it, 111 d»- 
corer tbis ooneeaied mend or rekifioii-»^epend 
upon it* {EsiU 

2>oc.— ( J^Mfe.)-— Ciui be iiave betrayed me ! 

Ens. I did not flatter nrys^ widi (iie idea of pds^ 
sessing any smy ^hate of your esteem. 

Doc, I am a ft-iend of the whcle irorld) font partt- 
oularly of so-woithy a young man. 

Ens. I am ashamed ttad hurt that it is not in my 
povrer to make any return for your fHendSbip. 

Doc* Bestow yoors upon me in oeturn. But I first 
wish to hare anopportunity of deserving it. 

Ens. Generous man ! You wish te^ avoid myac* 
loiinrietenentB. 

Doc^ What acknowledgments. 

Ens* If not) you endeavour to ^conoeai from me 
a circunwtine6, whidi is of the gteatesi importance 
tome« 

Doc. I do not cott^ehend yo^. 

Bns. llien I mu$ft escplam idys^ You hare 
paid Count Alsing two hundred doUi^ fto me. 

J>oc.^-(i4«Mfe.)-— As 1 feared. 

Eiu. I beg you ft^XL not use any evasion. The 
Count hinise& told me thu. Do not eoncesd atiy 
thftigfi^ommok. littiiaR e^gmatoaHmyae^ilain«^ 



Doc. True. 

Ems. You can solve this enigma. 

^Dook How so ^ 
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Em. Whoiuillittiwdyoa to pay ifae two himdreS 
dollars for me? 

l>oc.-^l— I 

Ens. You told the Count a relation in Sweden 
liad employed Tou. 

Doc. 1 would have told him arelaticm in Liqpkmdt 
to avoid his enquiries. 

F4ns. Andmmetoo? 

I}oc."'{Aude.)'-'l must positively not own tbt 
:truth. 

Ens. Doctor, did you pay the two hundred idf» 
Jars for me ? 

J)oc. 1 cannot deny it. 

£««. Then yon abo sent me a hundred Louk 
^'ors. 

Doc. A hundred Louis d'orsl Indeed I did not. 

Ens. Impossible !— Two such men at the same 
time ! — Impossible ! 

Doc Would notsyour b^efSMtor be more likely 
/to be discovered by trusting to a second person ? 

Ens. That may be.-— But with regard to what 
you told the Count have I any relations in 
:Sweden ? 

Doc 1 cannot^-dare not answer you. 

Ens^^ Violently,) — ^By Heaven you must. The 
welfare of a being, who causes my aigfas- to ascend 
by night and day to Heaven, d€|>ends (4K>n it. 

Doc — {Astonished.) — ^Indeed i — Speak more fully 
--*-and I. too will speak. 

Ens. I cannot-^darenot— must not. I am bouDJd 
't)y an oadi to be silent. Oh^iif I might n>e^ your 
tears would flow with mine. — Be satisfied with this* 
If I have relations, I may perhaps alleviate the sor- 
>rows of one far dearer to me than my own existaice, 
who now — (Turning giUMjf as ffhehad ahreaiy said 
^00 4iiticA.>— Oh, God I 

Doc^^ Aside.) — I am compelled to. speak.^^ 
lAloud.)'-'}flo. The friendly assistance you have 
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received, proceeds from a worthy inhabitant of this 
place. I mentioned a relation in Sweden for the 
purpose of deceiving the Count, and depriving him 
of all suspicion, 

Ens^-^With acrimony^) — Right, right! The wretch 
must not be allowed one ray of hope, lest he should 
cease to be wretched. — 

D0C4 — (Aside,) — The Baron is, unfortunately, 
right. A private amour is the young man's ruin. 

Ens, I can now say I am completely so. 

Doc, You forget your unknown friend— 

Ens, Ungrateful creature thiM; I ami — Forgive 
me, oh, God. . Forgive my complaints. But a few 
hours are dapsed since thou didst prove by what 
strange unknown means thou cah'st protect man- 
kind. But this friend — daire you not (Hsclose his 

name ? 

Doc, I dare not. 

Ens, Then be Heaven's blessing his reward. 

Doc. He will, perhaps, soon discover himself. — 
Will you allow me a question ? 

Ens. Undfikubtedly. 

Doc, Your welfare is my sincere wish-^-Can I 
serve you professionally ? For -Whom are the medi- 
cines, which you so often buy ? Not for yourself? 

Ens, J^o.'"{Astde )— Oh, God ! 

Doc, Endugh — Pardon my curiosity. It is in- 
tended for your good. 

Ens. I believe you, but be sijent, I conjure you. 
My bill is paid. 

Doc, If a physician can be of any service to you, 
be assured I will zealously exert myself — 

Ens, — {Deeply affected.) — Alas ! The day is, per- 
haps, not far distant, when I shall be obliged to 
•avail myself of your Jkindivess. 
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Enter'^Anonf Sophpa, and "Mm Libktqv. 

* Ban H« ! There he i»**^(:To En».)— Welc<mi«, 
mjr friend. Doctor, I have biKlfi verj pleasant nap. 
It is letoe since I fdt so well* 

Z)oc. That is the effisct of ^ercise. Tou must 
^lake an airing every day. 

EfUn^Aadcy-^Cun it be he?-*-The Doctor is 
his friend— 

Bar. So thoughtfiH, Mr. Vtxar. 

JEtts^^^{K€€nly surveying him.)-^ am incessantly 
endeavouring to discover^nfy bene&ctor. 

Bar.^^A8ide.) — ^I see his aim.— (i4&nM/,}-*I in- 
sist upon It he is a FooI-hmi let him remain f»a^.«^ 
To be sure, bis folly has been of wme service to 
you. 

Ens. MyLord»Ibeg— 

Bar* miat does the blockhead mean ? If he be 
thoroughly acquainted with your heart and senti- 
ments, why does he tleprive himself of a happy mo- 
meat? — Eitiber because he^is not rich enpugh* m 
which case he should have kqit his numey— ^r be- 
cause he ^is rich, in which case what he has done 
for 3rou is a paltry trifle, and a certain proof that he 
will do no more. 

Ens. Happy am I in not having sufficient pene- 
tration to dulcoverthe vaUdity of ^ese conclusions. 

Bar. But if he be net thoroughly convinced of 
the goodness of your heart-^if he be .not ][>ositive 
that your debts have been incurred by no miscon- 
duct on your part, and that your wants are occa- 
sioned by no extravfigance,"— ^hen he is a madman^ 
who throws his money away, and assists the wicked 
as well as the worthy. 

Ens. — {Aside.) — Coiyid I suspect such a man i 

Doc.'-'f Apart to Bar J — ^A very pretty descrip- 
tion 4)fyour8elf| my I^d. 

» 2 
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Soph. — (Apart to Len.^ — It grieves me to hear 
my father talk thus. 

Ens. — {Aside.) — A man like this wants a physi- 
cian for his soul. To instil humane principles mto 
his mind would be a master-piece of art. 

Bar. Now to another subject. — {To Soph- and 
Len.) — Leave us together.— (JEa:««nf Soph, and 
Len.) —My dear Mic. Vizar, you perceive that I am 
not one of t^ose tender-hearted beings, who, from 
pure charity, throw their property away, but — ^what 
was I going to ssiy^— {Apart to Doc.)— The deuce 
take it! I don't like to make him an offer of the 
girl. 

Doc.'-^Apart to Bar.) — ^Defer it till another op- 
portunity occurs. 

Bar.-^Apart to Doc.) — No. I owe him satisfac- 
tion for my shameful suspicion — ^.and that on the 
spot. 

Doc. — (Apart to Bar.) — But I have learnt — 

Bar. Silence ! — Mr. Vizar-— what was I going to 
say? 

Doc. — {Aside.) — It is as weill. We shall so much 
the sooner come to an explanation. 

Bar. — {Aside.) — The devil take it ! To offer her 
myself— 

Ens. You seem uneasy, my X'Ord. 

Bar. Yes — because — what was I going to say ? — 
True — Mr. Vizar, why don't you try to improve 
your situation by a good match ? 

Ens. Match ! — I marry, wha can scarcely main- 
tain myself! 

Bar. I said a good match, and therefore meant 
you should marry a woman of fortune. 

Ens. A woman of fortune accept me ! 

Bar. Well, why not ? — There are plenty of fools 
in the world. 

Ens. My Lord ! 

Bar. You find there is one fool who gives you 
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money, without chusing to be thanked for it. Why 
may not another be found, who is silly enough to 
bestow his daughter or niece upon you with a good 
portion ? — (^«2We.)— Surely he can understand that. 

Ens.'"{Astonisked,) — My Lord— 
• Bar. You might then quit the service, and no 
longer care for the hatred of the General. 

Ens. — {Aside,) — I know not what to think. 

Bar. — {Apart to Doc.) — I can't speak more 
plainly. 
. Doc. — (v4«<3fe.)— How will this end ? 

Bar. Well, Mr. Vizar, you return no answer ? ' 

Ens. What can I answer to the enchanting vi- 
sion ? Granting that there really existed so gene- 
rous a man--- could I make the first proposal to 
him, without incurring a suspicion of the meanest 
avarice ? 

Bar. — (Incensed.} — But methinks you require a 
ereat deal, if you expect him to offer you his 
daughter or niece — 

I}oc. For the father might conclude from your 
reserve that your affections were previously en- 
gaged. ^ 

Ens. How false would this conclusion be ! 

Bar. Your affections are totally disengaged then ? 

Ens. — {Seizing his hand.) — No, my Lord, lliey 
have long been bestowed upon the daughter of the 
most generous man in the world. 

Bar. You don't suppose that I am that man ? 

Ens. — {Releases his hand) — If you be not — {Turns 

Bar. I am, my dear boy, I am. My girl is yours. 
—Hey ! Sophia ! Sophia ! 

Ens. Am I awake ? — ( Transported. ) -*- Sophia 
mine! 

• Bar. She is, my boy! Sophia! — (Ens. stand$ 
rooted to the spot in speechless ecstasy.) 
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EnUr Sophia «»m^ Mrs. Lsntok* 

Bar. Daughter, prepare to be maixied. 

SopA,—(J(C3(/w%.)— Married ! 

jBar. Yes. The bridegroom w31 soon be liere 1 

Soph. — (DejeetecLy^Soon be here ! 

Bar. Yes, Uie Coqat 

&pA.— <SA»i?A»ng^.)-.-The Count I 

£ar. Yes. What's the matter ! 

Soph. Ohy dear father, be^l kill me by aeking 
questions I 

Bar* But suppose it were the Ensign-^ 

Soph* The Ensiga ! 

Bar. I suppose you would kill him by askiag 
questions. 

Soph. Your will is my law« 

Bar.-^(^ Leads her into hie arms. )— ^There ! Take 
him. 

Ens. My Lord— Sophia— is this a dream ?■■ ■■ 
I am the happiest of mankipd.«-«Ohy my Lord— 

your daughter— •'I a beggar Great God of Hea* 

ven !—• -What will she say to this ?-- -I must— I must 
see her.— My father— my dear Sophiap-*«-I'12 re« 
turn in a few minutes. [^ Rushes oui. 

Bar. What nonsense the man talks! What did 
he mean i 

Soph. To leave me so immediately— « 

Len* He mentioned some other woman. 

Bar. Hem ! Joy has robbed him of his reason. 

Doc. — (^Apart to Bar.)— His conduct is in every 
respect to roe unaccountable. I have bowefvet made 
a discovery— 

Bar.^{Apari to Doc.)— Well ? 

Doc. — {Apart to Bar.) — Not in the presence of 
your daughter. Come with me into the next room. 

Bar. I will. [EsieuM BaTt tmd Doc» 
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Soph, Do you understand this, dear Mrs. Lenton. 

Len. Almost. 

Soph. Explain— - 

Len I don't wish to awake you from the pleasing 
delusion. 

Soph. You think, then, that he does not love me* 

Len, H^ certainly does love yoy. 

Soph, Well, that is aU I can wish. 

Lin, But does he love you alone ? 

Scpb, Horn can he love two at the same ;tinie ? 

Len. Oh, a young man's heart has room eaougb 
§&r more than two. 

Soph. Put he seemed in such raptures 

Len, Because he loves you. He instantly again 
beoame uneasy^ because he remembered that he 
was bound by prjo^ ties. What else could he mean 
by his exclamation <of ^^-Qreat God of Heaven, what 
will she say to this ?" 

Soph. Oh that my father had allowed me to re^ 
main among the honest peasants i 

Lev, Eyen among them there arp girls, who love 
sooner thsm. they ought, and youths, who think more 
thitn one girl pr^ty. You should have waited till 
your father authorised you to love him. 

SopA, Did I Joye him by my own inclination ? No. 
I felt pompelled— irresistibly compelled. Ask my 
poor heart, ^d let it answer you. I'll go into the 
garden. Oh, those unfortunate secret visits ! 

Len. Good Sophia, - if such a discovery must b^ 
imd^f it is better before than after marriage. 

[.Exit, 
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Soerie^ the same Room as in the first Act. Enter 

Baron and Doctor, 

Bar. Taking it in Ike wont point of Tiew, he can 
but hare a diucinea, who has been asosting in the 
consumption of his slender means — and do you think 
he cannot easily leave her for the sake of Sephia — 
and leave her with honour too ? 

I}oc. I perfectly remember his expression. *' If 
I have relations^'' said he, ^ I may, perhaps, alks* 
viate the sorrows of one &r dearer to me than my 
own existence." This is not the style in which a 
man speaks of a person whom he can easily forsake. 

Bar, Hem! Hem! 

Doc. Shall I discover to you my conjecture t 

Bar. Welif 

Doc, 1 fear the poor fellow is privately and unfor* 
tunately married. 

Bar. Married! And allowed me d>soluteIy to 
offer him Sophia— and accepted her too! By AU 
mighty God, if such be the case, his blood shall 
pay for his audacity. 

Doe. Again incensed! Consider that xyour 
health — - 

Bar. Then why do you mention such things? 
You know that I have been a soldier, and shall not 
bear an insult from any man. 

Enter Sophia.. 

Soph. Father, a servant has just brought tins note 
for the Ensign. 
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Bar. What 18 tluit to me ? 

Siqfk. — {Aiide.)'-^l thought he would faaTe al- 
lowed me to open it. 

Bar. Do you feel an aflSection for the Ensign, 
Sophia ? 

Soph. Dear father ! 

Bar* Answer me. 

Soph. As ^ou have resolved that he shall be m j 
husband, he is dearer to me than any ooe« 

Bar. But suppose I w«^ to resolve otherwise— 

Soph. Why so? This note— 

Jmt, You would like to read— eh f 

Sa^ It might ex{^n the mystery. 

Bar. Base, mean^ boorish idea !-^(Sophia ^m^ 
mm^f and toMps.)«-4 believe the girl is in tears.^ — 
What's the natter ? 

Scph. Oh, my fiithery why do you so often apply 
these epithets to »e ? Why did you discard me 
finom your house, and su&r me to reside among 
peasants for nine years ? 

Bar.-^Asuk.y^ThoB it is. Good actions are al- 
ways misunderstood. 

Soph. I never knew my mother, and daily lose a 
portion of my father's affiiction* 

Bar. Who told you so ? 

Soph. Your own expressioQS betray it. 

Bar.^ Be easgr^ iny l^tL I will not apply those 
^idiets to you ugstm. 

Soph.^kisses his Aancf.)— Dearest &ther i 

Bic. "My Lord, are yoo aoquaiatfd with the rank 
of the Ensign's family i I Kn^ to ask in die 
morning. 

Bar. Yes. He is of a good ftiaily, andlost his 
parents at so early an age Uiat he can scarcely recol- 
lect them. A dastiiit relation took coh^aanoii on 
him (for he had nothing in the world) and mikiat^d 
him into our serWoe whan mfy ten ;yeafs tif age. 
thia relation died, imd the jpoor ftllow, after having 
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been twelve years in the army, after having in the 
last war distinguished himself on several occasions, 
has at length attained the rank of an ensign. 

Soph,— {Who has, in the mean timej examined the 
note on both sides.)— -Ohy dear father, forgive me — 
for Heaven's sake forgive mc 

Bar, What now ? 

Soph, The note 

Bar. Well ? 

Soph, Has burst open — I don't know how. 

Bar, Damnation ! 

Soph, It is really not my fault, — nor will I read it. 
There, Doctor ! [^Gives him the note and exitm 

Bar. What a cursed accident ! 

Doc. My Lord, with the firm conviction that you 
think me an honest man, I advise 3rou to read this note. 

Bar, No, Doct6r, — that would be shameful. 

Doc, I am not of your opinion. Neither you nor 
I have opened it, and as it may, in all probability, 
explain 

Bar, I do not like any thang to be explained in 
such a way. 

Doc. But 

Bar 4 No, Doctor. I will not. 

Doc. Consider only— — 

Bar, If you cannot subdue your curiosity, — ^why 
read it, and I will not betray you. This is more 
than a man of honour ought to do,— but not a word 
will I know of it. 

Doc,—\Afier having perused the note.y^- Allow me 
to read it to you, my Lord. 

Bar, I will not, I say. 

Doc, It relates to - 

Bar. I am deaf. 

Doc. The happiness of your daughter, perhaps, 
depends upon it. 

Bar, — (Starts.) — Indeed I Doctor, will you com- 
pel me to be guilty of a mean action ? 
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Dec. Be imne t^e guilt-^and mine tfie conse- 
quences. 

Bar. Pshaw! 

Doc. You must hear it, unless the welfare of your 
child- be a matter of indifference to you. 

Bar. Well, then — the devil take the note-— read' it. 

Doc. — (Reads.) — " What is the reason, my dear 
Sir, that I have not seen you this week ? My chil- 
dren lament your absence every minuto. Your 
Charlotte will not listen to> any one who attempts tt> 
console her, and Henry declares he will not speak a 
word of French till he sees you. At all events, let 
us hear some account of you, and believe me your 
faithful friend, Ann B .»» 

Bar. ** Your Charlotte will not listen to any one^ 
who attempts to console her." ^ell and furies I 

Enter Sophia. 

What do you want ? 

Soph. Oh, Heavens, the Ensign is just arrived. 
He seemed bereft of reason — seized my hand, and 
cried, in a frightful voice : ** Angel, angel, 1 may 
not possess thee. A curse divides us," and imme- 
diately rushed towards his own room. 

Bar, — (Takes the note from the Doctor, and, gives 
ii to Sophia ) — Read that. — (Sophia peruses it.) 

Doc, -i shall go and speak to him ? 

Bar, No. That is my office. 

Doc. But, my Lord— — 

Bar. Do you think I am a man ? 

Doc, Undoubtedly. 

Bar, That I know how one man ought to act to- 
wards another. 

Doc, In the state—— 

Bar. Leave me. 

Doc. I dare not. 
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Bar. Leave me, I saj, unless you wiak to ruin 
every thing. 

Doc, Would you 

Bar. I would be alone with hkn. If he have any 
secret, he will entrust it to one person rather thaa 
two. I am most concerned in his ^te, and what I 
cannot learn n<^ody can. 

Doc. — {In a tone of entreaty, y^Mj Lor d m ■ 

Bar. I did not entrust you with my confid^ice 
that you might act in opposition to my wishes. 

Doc.— (l/ttff.)— As your Lordship pleases. 

[JSri^. 

JJtfr.*-*(iJi«g*.)— — 

Enter Mrs. Lentok. 

Request the Ensign to come hither. 

[JEctV Mrs. Lenton. 

Soph. — {Returning the note.) — ^Dear father, I no 
longer wish to be married. 

Bttr. Qq. 

Soph, The Doctor has expressly forbidden that 
you should be lefit alone. 

Bar. I am not absent, now. I am master of my 
own ideas. Go, i tell you. [_Exit &phia. 

(Baron vmUcs to andjroy in suUen meditation — be- 
comes aisent'^-and at >once forgets eoery thing xshidt 
relates to the Ensign. While endeavouring to recol- 
lect the subject^ he passes from one idea to another^ 
tiU hejinds the note, remembers the cause of Jus 'vexa- 
tionj and ijoalksjimousiy up and dotvn.) 

Enter Ensign. 

(Ensign /aUs at the Baron's ^f.) 
Bar. What do you mean ? 
,JS««. On my knees I thank you for the inesti- 
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mable {Hresent wUch joQ would have bestowed 
4ipon me. 

JBmr. Rise. An officer never ought to kned. 

Ens. It ifi not ae an officer but as a man that I 
raturn thanks to the most fenerous €i my Mow* 
creatures. 

Bar. You mean to marry Sojphia» then? 

Ens. Almighty God J Is there any hapless be* 
iBg, whose fate can he compared with nine f 
^ JBar.— ( F^W««%.)— Well > 

Ens. ^in the public streets you meat a wretch 
who, with forlorn distracted looks, implores your 
charity, depend upon it he is happier far than I am. 

Bar, Answer me {^akily. Wui you marry So{^af 

Ens. 1 cannot— I may not. 

Bar, Damnation ! And accepted my offisr ? 

Ens. GouM I then believe-«-could 1 suppose— If 
you feel injured, my misery will affi)rd you ao^le 
measure c^ revenge. 

J3ar. Here is an open letter, but damned be you, 
or any one, who thinks me catpableof dmng such a 
thing. Sophia opened it by accident. — (Ensign 
looks at the signature ^ andfuts the letter in his pocket.) 
—So indiderent ? 

Ens. Why. should I not be so on the most insig'*^ 
nificant subject in the world ? 

Bar, To me it is not insignificant. That creature 
is the cause of the insult offered to me. 

Ens. — {Astonisfied.y^'VflMA creature ? 

Bar, Your Charlotte, who refuses all consolation 
in your absence. 

Ens. Now, by Heaven, this suspicion alone was 
wanting to complete my misery. Have you not 
often been in Brenner's house ? 

Bar. 1 have. 

Ens. And have forgotten that he has two chil- 
dren, called Charlotte and Henry. 

Bar, No. I remember that perfectly. 
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JEns* WeM theTi,^'>»{JVith- great vioIeTice of tone and 
gesture,) — That I might not be guilty of a dishonours- 
able action-^-that I might not impose upon those 
who gave me credit— that I ini^ht live honestly — I 
Histrueted^these children — (With the uimost Jkry)^^ 
for money, — under a solemn promise of secresy. I 
am an officer, and well you know what disgrace 
would att.ach to me, were such a circumstance dis- 
covered. To instruct my fellow- creatures is thought 
beneath my situation, but to borrow money of my 
comrades— -to insult and ev^^joaU them to account 
when they again demand it — would not be thought 
so. mighty a disgrace. 

Bar, To'the pdint. You cannot marry Sophia? 

Ens* Oh that 1 could ! Angels should envy my 
bliss. 

Bar. You are already married, then ? 

Ens, 1 ! 

Bar. And disgracefully married, or you would 
not make the alliance such a secret. 

Ens. My Lord, what can you mean ? Could T, 
if married, have accepted the hand of your daugh- 
ter ? . 

Bar, Yes — for you, probably, hoped to satisfy your 
wife, by settling a part of my property 4ipon her. 

Ens, — {Incensed.) — My Lord I — {Checking • him^ 
«f^)— By what shall I swear that your suspicions 
are groundless i You doubt my honour. He who 
has no honour can have as little religion, — to swear, 
therefore, is needless. 

Bar, I do not wish you to swear. I require a 
substantial reason for the alteration of your senti- 
ments. If you refuse to give it, I think myself in- 
sulted. 

Ens, By the Almighty I do not know the reason. 
-^Be patient for a few days and the dreadful mys- 
tery shall be revealed, or I \v}\l i^ink beneath the 
|)ressure of it. 
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Bar. Were my knowledge of mankind smaller, 
the fellow would make me believe he was an honest 
man. 

Ens,' Fellow ! Moderate your language, or 

Bar, Moderate my language after such an insult ! 
Your affection for my daughter was evident. My 
well-meaning folly induced me to offer her to you. 
You accepted my offer with every i^pearance of ^ 
rapture, and no w -- 

Ens. You would pity me if you knew the cause. 

Bar. In Heaven or on eai^th thare is no cause 
which can justify such conduct. 

Ens. Do you know what an oath is I 

Bar. Nothing from your lips. 

Ens. — (Aside.) — Grant me jpatience, Heaven! 

Bar. I now plainly perceive that my reason is 
sometimes disordered. I wished to bestow my 
daughter on a man, who is not ashaioed of being 
indebted to the meanest tradesmani and yet, from 
a point of honour, refuses to address his General 
with common civility, when he thereby would gain 
the means of living creditably. — (Ensign attempts to 
^0.-*-Baron intercepts ^m.)— You, Sir, have dared 
to insult a veteran, who had seen service before you 
had cut a tooth 

Ens. For the last time — don't forget that I am an 
officer. 

Bar. You are a villain^-^not an officer. 

Ens. — {Furiously draws his sm>rd.) — Damnation ! 
Wretch, give me satisfaction, o r ■■ 

Bar, By hell, thou shalt have satis&ction.— (JR«fW 
into the adjoining room.) 

Ens.-^^{After a pause throfws his stoord «wfe-)-— 
Heavens! What have I done? Could I forget, 
for whose sake my life must }ye preserved ? Oh that 
1 at least — ^yes — 1 can, I can. My death shall pro- 
cure her relief.— -(Seaij himself at the taUe and tmtes 
'"then again takes his sx»ord.) 

w 2 
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Enter Paron^ in a French uni/brm^ xjoitk a dratvn 

sfvoord in his hand, 

liar. Here I am, stripling, and by the God who 
made us, thou shalt nerer again in this world de- 
mand satisfaction of an old soldier. 

Ens. Use no more insulting terms. Our swords 
and not our words must now decide between us. 
But if the smallest emotion of pity remain in your 
breast, grant me one petition 

Bar, Defend thyself, or 

Ens, By all my hopes oi mercy in another world, 
I will, but not till you have acceded to my request. 
*— {Lay* his sxvord on the table,) 

Bar, What canst thou have to request of me ? 

Ens, You are rich. On my existence depends 
that of an unfortunate female, who without my sup- 
port must perish. Put your name to this obliga- 
tion, and if I fal), deliver it according to this 
address. 

Bar, — [Enraged beyond all hounds,) — Dost thou 
think me foolish enough to support thy creature ? 

Ens, The obligation shall remain in your hands. 
If y«u do not find the person worthy of the deepest 
compassion, tear it. 

Bar, Ha! I perceive thy intentions. Defend 
thyself 

Ens, Not till you have signed this paper. Mur- 
der me, if y6u please. 

Bar, Thy wish is to make me calm, but thou 
shalt not succeed, by Heaven. I'll sign this paper. 
-^Signs it,) 

Ens, Here is the address, put it in your pocket. 

Bar,^Reads j^)-« Mrs. Hilberg, No. 2, High- 
street, on the fourth floor." 

Ens, Promise to^sist her if I fall. 
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Bar. — (Thoughtfully surveying the address^) — 
1 do promise. 

Ens» God be witness of this promise, and punish 
you if you swerve from it ! 

Bar. — {Stif I looking at the address.) — Why, this is 
quite in the neighbourhood. 

Ens.^^{Ta%es his stJoortL) — Now to the purpose ! 

Bar. Will she explain every thing to me ? 

Ens. She will. Now, old soldier, teach me to 
demand s^itisfaction. 

Bar. First a word 

Ens. Not atiother syllable. 

Bar. Why may not she now explain 

Ens. Villain ! Meet me. 

Bar. Death and damnation! — {Rushes Juriously 
against the Ensign, tvho parries the thrust^ arid in" 
stantly returns it. Baron, retreats a Jevo^ steps.y-^ 
What means this ? 

Ens. Well, old soldier, come on. 

Bar. — {Throtjos his sxvord atuay.) — Young man, 
would you make me an assassin ? 

Ens. Take up thy sword, coward. 

Bar. In return for my regard would you make 
me an assassin ? 

Em. Didst thou not hear? I called thee a 
coward. 

Bar. Call me what you please. You shall not 
exasperate me. My delirium is at an end, and 
yours will soon subside. Be my son. Disclose to 
me the cause of your sorrow.— (Ensign throws his 
smord a'way.) — You shall be my son widiout marry- 
ing Sophia. I will do for you what a stranger once 
did for me. Forgive my warmth. You know my 
state of mind at intervals. Disclose to me what is 
the cause of your affliction. 

Ens. I cannot. I am bound to secresy by an 
oath. 
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Bmr* You have dready broken it; for I know 
where to find the person, who can give me every 
explanation. 

Ens* For Heaven's sake return the paper to me. 

B^r, No, By my soul I'll see you happy. 

Ens* Happy! 

Bar. As happy, at least, as I can make you. Dis- 
close to me your secret. Call me your father. 
Sweeten an old man's life, which has been embit- 
tered by a single act of frailty. 

Ens.— ^Seizes his hand.y-Ye6y my father, you 
shall know all. I accept your gtenerous offer of pa- 
rental love, and gratefully will I exercise every 
filial duty towards you. Had no one been depen- 
dant upon my existence, 1 wj^uld have refused thi^ 
mSer ; for, without Sophia, death alone is welcome 
Come. 

Bar. Speak, speak. She may, perhaps, still be 
yours. 

Ens. Impossible! The most dreadful curse di- 
vides me from her. 

Bar. Whose curse ? 

Ens. She, on whose account you accused me of an 
intrigue — she, for whose sake 1 involved myself in 
ddbt*-she, for whose subsistence I educated Bren- 
ner's children — she, for whose recovery I bought 
' medicines upon credit — ^is my mother — and her 
curse for ever separates me from Sophia. 

Bar.'-'iLoaks at the address.) — Mrs. Hilberg. 

Ens. Tnat k an assumed name. 

Bar. And you would have died to make her 

happy? Wicked, wicked man, you would have 

made me a murderer— you would have increased 

my guilt, and multiplied my suiferings even while I 

stand upon the brink of the grave. 

Ens. My father! 

Bar^ God forgive you! Such are the conse- 
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quences of what is called a point of honour. Long 
ago might you have shared my fortune, or— impose 
sible — are you ashamed of your mother ? 

Ens. Listen to the story of my life. My father 
died before my birth, and as long as I can remem- 
ber, my mother supported herself and me by her 
labour. A poor old officer, who lived in the same 
iiouse, was our only friend. To him I was obliged 
for my early introduction into the army. Soon 
after his death, the regiment to which 1 belonged 
was removed from one place to another. My mo* 
ther, perceiving how impossible it was to support us 
■both reputably, demanded of me an oath that I 
would never call her my mother. She assumed the 
name of Hilberg, and accompanied me from garri- 
son to ^garrison, ^111 at length we were compelled to 
part. She was ill when I left her — and I found 
her ill when i returned. The little money I had 
saved, enabled me to bring iier hither two years 
since, and from that time to this she has seldom 
left her bed« I became acquainted with you at 
Brenner's, and by a lucky accident was admitted 
into your house as a lodger. 1 joved Sophia when 
I first beheld her, but never dared to hope £oEr 
your- consent to /Our union. — (With increasing ener^ 
gy,) — You to-day surprised me with it, and saw my 
transports. I flew to my mother and related the 
joyful tidings. She instantly swooned, and, as 
soon as'she recovered, forbade me, as I feared tlie 
most horrible of all curses, to think of marrying So- 
phia. I was in despair— I fell at her feet, and en- 
treated her to declare the cause. Her reply was, 
that I should learn it afler her death, and thank her. 

Bar. — {In deep meditation,) — A curse — without 
alledging any reason for itl—rlt must arise from her 
hatred against me, on account of my supposed want 
of feeling. 

Ens. Heavens 1 What a wretch aim I! On one 
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side ft mother on her death^bed— on another a gtrl, 
who loyea me most nncerely. There a maternal 
curse, which for ever divides us --here a worthy 
laan, who wishes to dry ny tears, but may not. 

Bar. Come— I'll see your mother. 

£«& No, no. — The sight of a stranger would agi*' 
tate her too much, aad my oath 

Bar. Go, then, a»d l;ell her jfou have broken k 
— honourably broken it. Dwell upon an explana- 
llon of her opposition to the match. Tell her yo« 
are my soa, even if you do not marry Sophia. Teli 
her that if she dtshkes me for my supposed want 
4>f feelings many a person will hereafber witness 
that ftr many years chttrity has been my sole em* 
ployment. 

Em^~^Retnms kis rmord inio the scabbard.)--! 
go, and will use evei^ endeavour to obtain an ex* 

|)lanation of this cruel secret. O thou, who dost 

.deltght in rewarding filial affection, look down com- 
{passionately upon me. In this world there is for me 
but one reoompence — Sophia. [^Exit. 

Bar, — ( Walks to and Jro in ^toomy re/lection.) — 
Despised and hated, because 1 no longer chuse to 
tie imposed upon mid robbed { 'Tis well — I'll throw 
away the mask, appear what I am, and be again 

reduced to beggary. Thou nobhe boyi Thou 

pattern of filial affection !-i—— A grateful child is 
Heaven's best reward i>n earth. Even I perhaps—* 
i^illt^n that I am — but 1 have children, who will 
love and revere me. I am happier than I des^ve 
to be. 

Enter Mrs. Lenton. 

Ltn. Already alone, my Lord ! — ( Starts on per" 
reiving his uniform.) 

Bar. Come hither. Tell me sincerely what the 
firorldsays of me. 
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JLen. Er€Ty thuig tiiat is good. 
Bar. That is not true. 
L£9u My Lord I 

Bar. Speak the truth, if you hare any regard £dr 
me-^or for yourself 
Lett. To speak the truth is a bold attempt. 
Bar. Not on this occasion. Is it not said that I 
am a severe and cruel man i 

Len. Since you command me to speak the truth 
—It is, my Lord. 

Bar. The assertion is false. I only appear to 
be 80. 
L,en. But you have appeared so for e^ht years. 
Bar. Because I was, eight years ago, most 
shamefully imposed upon. Am I not thought co- 
vetous ? 

Len. Yes, my Lord. 

Bar. My book can prove that to be false. 
L€n.^{Aside.) — But no fellow creatiare can, I 
dare say. 

Bar.' I am said to be unjust too ? 
Jjen. That I never heard. 
Bar. So much the better. But the world asserts 
that I am incapable of pity, and that no one is re» 
lieved by me ? 

Len. Yes, my Lord. 

Bior. It is not true. It is said, too, that I am 
sometimes absent and half deranged --that I do 
strange things ? 

Len. Yes, my Lord. 

Bar. This may be true, but I never do any thing 
which can injure another. 

Len. My Lord, if I durst—— 
Bar. What> 

Len. 1 would remind you of— the unifor m 

Bar. You are right. I'll take it off again.— Yes 
— J[ put iit on in an absent fit. 
Len. And that drawn sword— 
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Bar, Was thrown there in an absent fit. 

Len. Shall I go for your bedgown I 

Bar* No. You might, perhaps, be orertaken^by 
one of my fits, and become mcap£d[)le of finding it. 

[ Takes the stoord and exi^ 

Len, To act such a part for eight year»! — I 
never saw him so cheeiful in my life. Heaven 
grant that all may end well ! 

Enter Sophia. 

Soph. Has the Ensign been long gone ? 

Len, About a quarter of an hour. 

Soph* Dear Mrs. Lenton — have you not learnt-^ 

Len. What? 

Soph. My father's sentiments towards him ? 

Len. I believe they are very favourable. 

Soph.'^iDelighted.) — What makes you think so ? 

Lin. Because it is long since I saw his Lordship 
so cheerful. 

Soph. Indeed I 

Len. The mysterious connection may, perhaps, 
not be so dangerous as we imagined. 

Soph* I'hat I believe. 

Len. To be sure the Ensign never can be yours. 

Soph. You are very spiteful, Mrs. Lenton. 

Len. How so ? 

Soph. You raise my hopes only to depress them. 
I will soon learn all that I have to fear. 

Enter Doctor. 

Doc. Your humble servant. Where is the Baron ? 

Len. In the next room. 

Doc. Is he tolerably composed I 

Len. Heaven knows what his ideas have been ; 
but when I entered this room just now, I found him 
dressed in his old uniform I 
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Doc. Unifonn! 

Len* Yes — and a drawn sword was lying on the 
floor. He has probably been explaining a ma- 
ncsuvre to the Ensign. 

Doc. — ( Alarmed. )— How ? — ( Going. ) — I must 
see him. 

Len. Here he comes. 

Enter Baron. 

Bar* Ha! Doctor! 

jDoc. I hope you Lordship feels well. 

Bar. Far better than usual. 

Doe.-^Apart to him.) — How did your conversa- 
tion with the Ensign end ? 

Bar. — {Apart to Doc.) — In the strangest way 
you can imagine. 

Enter Count. 

Cou. Your most obedient servant. 

Bar. — (Aside. J — Why does he come to plague 
me just at this tvme^-^{ Aloud.) — Your servant^ 
Count. 

Cou. May I ask how you do, my Lord ? 

Bar. Very well, I thank you. 

Cou. Is the Ensign within ? 

Soph. No. 

Cou. What a pity! I wished to communicate 
some niost welcome news to him. 
^ Bar. Indeed ! 

Cou. Do you know who is his secret benefactor ? 

Bar. No. 

Cou. So the Doctor is silent towards you as well 
as the rest of the world i Doctor, never talk to 
me again about relations in Sweden. 

Doc. Have you gained better information ? 

VOL. VI. G * . 
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Cou, Yes. I know the benefoctcMr and his a^ont. 
The latter*— you ate. 

Bar. And who is tha benefactor ? 
. Cou. Count Wildner. 

Bar. Indeed! 

Cou. Most Certainly. 

Bar. You must have been very sly, or you could 
not have discovered this. 

Cou. No slyness was necessary. 

Doc. That 1 believe. Such things are generally 
learnt by accident. 

Cou. Righty Doctor. You know^ my Lord» that 
when I left you, I went to the General's house i 

Bar* Yott know, my Lord, that 1 dislike ques- 
tions. 

Cbfi. I did not observe that to-day. Weil— a 
large party was assembled, and I observed Count 
WUdner in close conversation with the General. I 
approached— perceived that the Ensign was the per- 
son of whom they were speaking— and joined them. 
Upon my honour, no father could exert himself 
more in behalf of his son than the Count in behalf 
of the Ensign. I supported his request, and in 
short the Greneral engaged that he should have the 
vacant lieutenancy. 

Bar. And from this you conclude that Wildnet is 
the unknown bene&ctor ? 

Cou. In part ; but I have another proof, which is 
fiir more anbatantial. After talking of various mat- 
ters, 1 related the drcomstance of the hundred 
Louis d'ors. The Count seemed to be confused, and 
asked if the Eoaign was in such bad drcumstanoes. 
— You are his unknown bene&ctor, said 1. — He 
Uuihed beyond idl measure, and thus betrayed the 
secret. 

Bar. Betrayed it iqr blushing. 

Cote. Yes-4iy bis manner of Mushing. 
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Btnr. This tenuiids me of m tamcdok^ whidi I 
once heard. — ^A yoang mum was acetned of theft, 
and brevgl^t belbM a tribunal of joitioe. He 8ted- 
fasdy denied the fact, and sufficient eridelioe could 
not be produced against him. The preaidtfnt of this 
tribunal^ at length, said to his associaiesy ** Gentle- 
men, leave the matter to roe« I'll soon convict this 
offender. — Hark ye, young man," called he» in a 
loud voice, that he might akinn the prisoner^— " it 
is in vain to deny the faet. Your accomplices are 
secured, and have confessed that this is not your only 
offence.— The robbery which you committed not 
twenty miles from this place.*' — ^Tbe prisoner started 
— " Secretary," called the president, "•• insert in 
the book of arraigns that he blushes, and is there- 
fore convicted." — The prisoner replied: — ** As I 
perceive that my denial is in vain, I wiU confess still 
more. I am not only a thief, but a murderer."— 
*^ There, gentlemen," said the president^ " you 
perceive I have brought him to confession." --The 
prisoner then turned to the other members of the 
court—** and if you {^ciase, gentlemen, I will con- 
fess who was my accomplice."—" Who ?" — " The 

president." Of course the president started 

and was alarmed. — " Secretary," added the young 
man, " insert in the book of arraigns that the pre- 
sident blushes, and is therefore convicted."— —In a 
word, the prisoner was found to be innocent, and 
you. Count, must allow me to think a blush no proof. 

Cou. A charming story, upon my honour, ft will 
be of great service to me in many parties.— /Looitf 
ei his xvakhj — The Ensign stays too long— I spend 
the evening at tlie ministerV-Your most obedient. 

lExit. 

Bar, He is merely gone to repeat my anecdote. 

Doc. The Count is a singular character. 

Bar. He is a man of the world— a species, which 
has no character whatever. 
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Doe, What saj you to the Ensign's promotion ? 
Bar. I hope he will be able to refuse it. 
Soph. Dear father, shall we remove into the coun« 
try so(» ? 
Bar. Why? 

Soph, I am tired of town. 
Bar,. Sophia, yoa are deeply smitten* 
Soph. I don't understand you. 
Bar. I am sure you do. 

Enter Ensign. 

Ens. — (Rushes into the Baron's arm;.)— My fatheri 

Bar. What now, my son ? 

Ens. Son ! Will you never retract this title ? 

Bar. Never. 

Ens. I have a sacred claim to it. 

Bar. You shall always retain it« — ^But come Xo 
yourself. —You know now — 

Ens. AH, all^^But hew shall I disclose it ? If 
you again discard me — 

Bar. As surely as I hope to die in peace, I will 
not discard you. 

Ens. Cruel father i — Yet you could discard my 
mother. 

Bar. — f Keenly surveying him. J -"Your mother ! 

Ens. You could make her the victim of poverty, 
miisery, and infamy* 

Bar. — {OoerpoBoered^ nndvoith tremulous utterance.) 
-—Great God of Heaven]— «Is Caroline still alive i 

Ens. She is — and implores, through me, justice 
towards your son, as a recompence for the sufferings 
of two and twenty years. 

Bar. — (Staggers towards a cAatr.^— Alive! 

Doc."4 Supports himy and places him in the chair"" 
then beckons to the Ens. as if entreating him to mode^ 
rate his tvarmtk.) — Dear Sir— 

Ens. — {In a violent tone.) — I cannot be your sp^ 
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if mj mcAiet be not youf wife.-»-Pi7 Cke debt which 
is due to us. 

I}oc* Compow yourtelf, I beg. 

Ban Doctor, is this a dFeam ? 

Em. Cnid, haid-faeBrted man, are jmx stiH irre- 
solotc ?-^-Then listea to the words of my mother, and 
if jrour heart can c^vvn then witiistaad Uie inpulse 
of nalure^- 

jjoc, — ( Still assisting the Bar.)— I beseech yoQ«~ 

Ens^—^Dratos too leUenJrom hkpoeketf and reads 
tme (ifthem.y^** To prevent a dreawil union and to 
rescue my son from desfmir, I now send tte letter 
which I did not intend to be delivered till after mjr 
death.'*^*( Opens the other leHer and reads.y^*^ He 
who delivers this letter to you is your son-^^e son 
of your Caroline. — You know I am your wifii. — 
Rescue my name from in^uny, and acknowledge 
your son as yoiu: lawful heir.— ^Farewell— and if it 
be any consolation, know that in my la^t moments 
I pray for you, and that the remembrance of that 
affectieQ which I once Mt for you, subdues every 
other sensation. Farewell for ever. 

Carolike von Harhwiz.'* 

Bar* — (Clasps the Ens. ta his orm^.)— My son! 
My dear sbn I^AWhere are my dotfaet i ' 

■Ens. You adcttowledge us, then-«^ 

Bar. My coat ! — Conduct me to your mother-^ 
to ny CanoKne. She shall learn what I have suffered 
••-be convittced>*-and pardon me. 

Em. Yo« acldiowle^e us.— Oh, my fkther! 

Bar. My coat, I say !-~l must see her. 

JE^. Not now— her ^aess-»» • 

Dae. No, my Lord, the ^ock might be Iktal. 

Bar.^SM:s into a cA«^.>— Poor, unhappy wo- 
man! 

Doc^p-^a Bn8.)-^Yirar violence might have kifled 
the Bavon. He was not kresolute, but overpowered. 

Ens. I knew not what I did. 

g2 
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Soph, — {Approaches the Ens. mth averiedjace,)"'^ 
You are my brother, then ? 

En$,'''{The same.y^Yes^ dear sister. 

Bar. Caroline alive ! — Doctor, . my head- 
Doc. I rejoice that you bear it so well. 

S&jiA. — (As adove.)— I hope we shall be friends. 

£ns» Afiectionate as brother and sister can be. 

Bar, So much joy at once J— 1 shall hardly sur* 
vive it. 

Doc, Say not so. You will live to be a comfort 
to y^ur family-— or the phtyers and blessings of the 
poor whom you have cherished, cannot have ascended 
to the Almighty. 

Soph."'{ As above, ) —Yes. My heart told me we 
were related to each other. 

Ens, My heart too told me — 

Bar, That she would be your wife — and so she 
shall this day se'nnight. 

Soph, I marry my brother ! 

Ens, 1 my sister ? 

Bar, You are not my daughter, Sophia, but you 
soon shall be. 

Soph,—{Jo^lfulU^) — I not your daughter! 

Ens, Were you not married in France? 

Bar, No, my son. 

Ens, My mother understood that such was the 
case. 

Bpr, I have always considered your mother as 
my lawful wife. — As I was travelling through Ger- 
many in search of her, I arrived at a village where 
a peasant's hut was in . flames. I sprung from my 
carriage, assisted those who were employed, in res- 
cuing what could be rescued, and was fortunate 
enough to snatch a child from the flames. That 
child is Sophia, and while I held her in my arms, I 
fancied Heaven had bestowed the infant on me, that 
by fostering it, I might make some atonement for 
my perfidy. Her poor parents, who died soon after* 
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vere prevailed upon to tell her that I was her father, 
and had only placed her far a few ^eara under their 
care. God be thanked for iiaving inspired me with 
^e ideal It has jprocured me a daughter-in-law, 
whom any father might mh f6r« 

SopJu — {Gives her hand to the Ens.) — William! 

Ens, Sophia! 

Both.—{FaU4ogether at the Baron's feet.y^Yovat 
blessing, my father ! 

(While the Baron bestcfoa his blessing on them th£ 
curtain falls*) 
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COUNT KOENIGSMARK. 



ACT THE HRST* 



Scene^ ibe Antiehaanber tfihis Draamg'Hpom^ 

Enter Amelia and Isabella^ hoik dreuedjor c&urir 
the former taA great taste and ^Jendour* 



AmeUa, As yet it is too earlv» We will wait here 
awhile, before we go into the drawing-rooa ; for he 
will certainly- pass this way* 

/«a« Who, Countess? 

AmtUof Where did you see Counl Koenigsmarfcf 

Isom I saw him just now aUgkt finom his camagis^ 
la fill! dress, at the palace gates* 

AmeUa. Then he will certainly appear. Don't 
youthuricso? 

/m. Meat probably: or why should he-^-— 

Amdhin ^ffby sh(rald he tore beai dcetfied for 
coturt? 

/m. His fi^end, too» was widi hio^ ^ageneralfy 
aecempaittes luau 

Ammo. Surdy he will mpear-HUid pass ^s way. 
Daia^ yeu think so, Isdl)^ I 

IwL I baye no doubt of it. Be«d«a the balU— * 

Amelia. Balli True, lliat I had fofgotten^ 
GlhAmiiifsfastxaakfi Wkh what impatiittois da f 
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pant for these moments ! Oh, my Isabella, the bil- 
lows of tempestuous love are raging in this bosom. 

Isa^-^( Aside,) — Has he conquered thee, too ? 
Oh, mayst thou not experience what I have expe- 
rienced—or mayst thoul^-^-So much more than Isa- 
bella thbu dost not deserve. 

Amelia. Of what are you talking I You do not 
answer me^r 

ha. Pardon me, Countess. I-— I am only sur- 
prised—You seem so— I never saw you in such agi- 
tation. 

Amelia. Right ! Oh, I never loved till I beheld 
this beautiful, this only youth— ^ 

Isa.— {Aside,) — Beautiful! Alas! too true.^— 
{Alovd^ ~ How ! Never loved ! — The Duke— 

Amelia. Good girl, that was not love. You do 
not understand it. 

Jot.— (i4«<^)— Would I did not ! 

Amelia. Love cannot be felt in my situation with 
(he Duke. 'Tis a quite different, far more powerful 
sensation.^ 

Isa. — {Aside.)— ThdX I have felt; 

Amelia. My situation here makes me not happy. 
The Duke is a harsh, cruel man. It grieves me that 
others are through me unhappy. 

Isa. Countess, I no longer know you. — ^This tone — 

Amelia, I know what you would say.- You no 
longer know me, for you no longer see the stately 
ostentatious Amelia, who only felt delight in distri- 
buting commands by a look, and creating paradise 
by a smile. You now see the modest, gentle female 
— BO more offering her charm» to universal admira- 
tion, but burying those charms, to bedisdosed to one 
*-r to bestow ecstasy on one; Accustomed to adorers, 
weary of playing with a thousand hearts, I now only 
wish for the transport of blessing (me* I lament, 
too, that the Duchess is doomed to suffer so much 
on my account. I have besought her husband not 
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to treat her so cruelly in future ; for she is so good 
and amiable, that 1 myself could be her friend. She- 
thinks I am the cause of her sufferings^ but Ae is 
mistaken. She thinks me barbarous and unjiist, but 
she knows not tliat I restrain the Duke from his vile 
intention of imprisoning her under false accusations. 
Oh, she little fancies that in real worth I far surpass 
her. ^Her sentiments are noble; but she knows not 
that mine are far more noble ; for she hates me, and 
I esteem her. 

Isa, There you again betray yourself. This noble 
prid e 

Amelia. Yes. Believe me, few have my pride — 
still fewer my generosity. Yet, dear Isabella^ I am 
altered — strangely altex^. I now disdain the vain 
desire of pleasing, so common to our sex. All my 
former feelings are transfbrmed into indescribable 
sensations. Ah ! you know not the passion which 
rages here, for your heart is not like mine. I am 
of a different species, and belong not to your sex. 
Your most violent emotions are apathy compared to' 
the fire which bums within this bosom; But you 
do not understand me — you cannot understand me. 

Isa, Countess, I know you well. Perhaps this is' 
but a transient flame, which 

Amelia. Girl, hast thou seen him? A look— a* 
glance of his celestial form must subdue every fe- 
male heart. 

Isa. Yes, I have seen him ; but 

Amelia. What a being, then, are you ! Are you 
insensible ? ^ Oh, dear enchanting youth ! could ( 
but press thee to my beating heart ~ surely its throbs 
would impart to thee the almighty passion which 
inhabits it. Hear then, Isabella. I ask you not to 
feel with me, but to obey me. To-day, your assist- 
ance is more than ever needful to me. My heart 
is weary of this insuffer^le restraint Long enoagk 

VOL.'VI, K 
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have I chpaked v^y sweetest ^i^hoDs, fuad I w^l 
now be happy. 

Isa. Countess! Counte«a! I littld tlM^ugkt tcr 
have heard you talk thus.^ 

Amelia. Yes, Isab^^lla, this yputh ha^ awpke ^en* 
sations in icy soul, which in such c(H;iu;aon apuk «9 
yours lie dormf^nt fox ever. 

Isa. 9ut bow will your situalioo with the D\fke 
Bgi^ee with these x^ew sentimental t 

Amelia, Situation ! Duke ! Away ^itK tl^eni I 
Away with every lynjjraocef Sha^ we wa\V for 
happiness till we forget that we are miserable^ 994 
be obliged to weakxxess Cpr that latis&Ttiea whiph 
ought t6 have been obtained by th^ $r«cr effbirts pf 
the i^oul ? No. I wUl no longer be suj^uervii^nt io 
anoth,er's wiE. To-day will I v^ture to cast a.Ipok 
into KoWgsmark's l;ieart. Oh ! in tliat heart 1^ 
ecstasy for me. In the wide immeasurable r^ions 
of creation, in every world is nothing mpr^ left for 
me. That hearty is to me every world. And, oh 1 
urith secret rapture I presage I shall not be depeived^ 

Isa.— (Aside.) — How is sb^ altered ! 

Amelia. You know that the untainted youth, un- 
derstood not my allusions, my i^ealcing Looks, and 
all the expressive hints, which sp; msuiy others h^ve 
caught at with rarislBng delight^if How enchanting 
did that modest resferve. mm^ hioi appisapi l^Utt 
now I am no longer able to suppress tliis. fea^ul, 
anxiety — ^this buir^ipg impa)^c&» This ipery day 
ipust he l^now the se^satioQ^ pf A^i^U^^^ h^f^ — 
etfiifwlifLt moHial h^. yet refused ^a^ heart ^ 

isa. But 

AmfiUa. I hay^ «o eQx^^ iox the lQi3a-*-f)|i|uil% 
bashfubess. Th^t only appli(^ to cosmnou feelings. 
To-day therefor^ 

Isa. Countess ! for Heayen^s sak^ rem^^ii)]}^ th^ 
Puk^ l^ow will he agre^, to thi^i^tachme^t I 
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Ame&a. Your coldaert is insupportable. Wlij 
^emibd me of tlie Duke ? 

lia. Pardon me. Countess; but how wiH yoii 
conceal these vic^ent emotions from him ? 

Amdia. How ? You say you know tae—yet you 
prove the reverse* Who has ever discovered what 
I wished to concealy and who had concealed what I 
wished .to discovert This very passion, which 
wildly beats in my heart, will arm me with cunnind^ 
against every one #ho can, and with manly strengiS 
Against every «ne who dares qppoie it. 

IsA* Some one comes this way. 

AmdU, Ha! Who? Koenigsmarkf No. ^Th 
^the Duchess. iShe is going to the company. Ala&l 
he w31 not -come. Let us begone. But, no. I 
^1 speak to her. I will shew her a few sparks of 
jny spirit, in order to convince her diat I am worthy 
4)f her respect. Isabella look at h^r downcast look 
i really pity her. 

Enter So7iftiA &iid LbuisA. 

S^irt.— (To Lo^sa as ihty infer.) — That I 
-should just find her here ! 

AnteHa.'-(f^ Sophia, toUh dtgHittf.) — ^It is so long 
since 1 had the pleasure of conversing with my 
Princess, that I eagerly avail myself of this oppor- 
rtui^ty 

Scfhia^To LouIsa.>-.What does this mean?, 
Is this derision:? 

Amelia* Perhaps your Highness may have doubts 
of my sincerity-^nd yet — ^it is, perhaps, a long 
time since any One judidressed yoU with a fuller 
heart. 

Sophia. I must ortu, Coimtess, I am surprised td 
hear 

Amelia. Such sentiments' from me. But believsi 
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me. Princes^ nothing is more erroneous ftiian the 
opinion formed from appearances : nothing is more 
certain than the uncertainty of our conjectures on 
the human heart ; and no where do we find greater, 
more striking, and more contradictory singularities 
than in the human heart. 

Sophia. These remarks may be true. I know 
that we often mistake the heart, but I know too — 
(In a significani tone)— thait .certain appearances 
betray hearts, .which cannot be mistaken. 

Amelia. Are yjp}x sure of ,that,? Who has ever 
yet thoroughly known another i Where is the 
beart, .which does not alternately betray the strange 
mixture i)f which it is formed—ethereal fire and 
diist,? Often \)>,hen ,the /one js liursting forth, it is 
extinguished vby the other^ 

Sophia. But ihere are between upright, amiable 
souls, infallible sensations which connect them to 
each other, which make them known to each other 
in every corner of the earth, and bid defiance to 
the separation of the ocean. Infallible sensations, 
which loudly call to us, " this heart was formed for 
vs—that was not ; this will beat in unison with ours 
— that will for ever be a stranger to us." 

Amelia. But, good Princess^ if these s^isations 
be but the mild dictates of your gentle heart, by 
which you decide whether another is, or is not« 
formed for you, may you not often be mistaken i 
Were you Jto find another heart great and amiable, 
though not mild and gentle, like your own^ but 
iviol^nt and fiery 

Sophia. Counte/ss — r— ^ 

Amelia. Would ypu .on that account spurn it 
irom you? Would you on that account believe 
that it was black and nudicious ? — ( Her lofh/ tone is 
softened b^ increasing sensibility.)— li^ perhaps op- 
jpr^sed ^y the same pangs, it Hew towards yours ; 
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nf it wished to dlisdoM itMlf^ iti ordtfr to b6 cooled 
and composed by yours ; if, lastfy, it shewed itsefr 
gre«t find generottift->^w(yuld yoti then' sjpuM it from 
you? 

Sophia. CdrnitM ! CMtinteto ! if sudh Urttt jwk 
^eal seiitioiefit^ — ^I wotiM — ^ 

Amelia. If it now crept towards yours, and UA» 
'^^urdem^ iUelf of its rt^pentant agonies in hating 
afllictM the ihnoceitt ; if it humbly confessed to 
you, tihat its viol^nee HHs dfteH led \i astray, hab 
«ft^n racked it by contending passions ; if it proved 
'to you titflt, often, iMrh^ it h^bs b^en called di^fosed^ 
It might hdre been termed dMnt; if this heart, 
thus full — ^thus warm— -thus noble — ^thus misled-^ 
should fotte iti weky tdVards yours — ^woidd you— « 
oh, could y<Hi — spurn it from you ? 

8aptia.—'[EMrein^ ddn/used.) — Coontdss — if I 
KHre mistaken ^u — ^Coufttess — ^you are— pftrdon 
me — you ar^ an angd or H— monster. 

Ametia.—(Who is again eoh^bsed—tcith pride and 
<iij^%.)— Neither ; tbou^ this heart cotitnitis ma- 
teriid^ raf both. Farewdl, noble Princes. I am 
^oing to tlie cdmpany. Cotee, Isabella, I shall no 
loiter be desj[iisea. X^teuni A^sliSiaLand Ist&dla. 

Mophid. What* could she m€iahf Gotdd I hate 
expected to hear such language from het lips? 
Louisa, this being is to me incomprehensible. Mliitt 
(m|>o^ites are here united ? Bnlnded with infamy, 
j4t bearaihgwith ^eroaSty'! I cannot reiji^ct— I 
cannot despise her. 

Louisa. Your Highn^ mafy be assayed that she 
is df late mudh altered. She no longer itses the 
proud, ^Usdrnnful tone #ith which she formerly ad- 
dressed every one. 9h^ no Ton^ appears with th^lt 
dazzling mi^ificence, which eclipsed and enslaved 
an around her. She notv seemd more placid and 
reserved; and often has she, with sympathetic 
wantith, enquired after ybitr Highnesii^s bcfauh. 

H 2 
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Sophia. My health I I suspect all this to be some 
hypocritical design. 

Louisa* No impossible ! The alteration in her 
whole being js too striking, too visible in every 
4rifle« ,to be assumed. She once .even iCsked me 
why your Highness was always to dejected and 
.melancholy. 

Sophia. Can that suiprise her—jor any onei My 
situation is well known- That I am daily obliged to 
submit to mortifications and insult^-tbat my hus- 
band sacrifices me to an illioit attachment is noto- 
rious. Yet there is something, Louisa — something 
— unknown even to myself— a dark sensation, which 
.1 cannot describe. 

Louisa* l^ot describe it to me, Princess ! Not to 
mei How often have we understood each other? 
Abs ! long have I with silent sorrow observed that 
the settled jmelancholy which I road upon your fore- 
head, is not caused solely by your situation. 

Sophia.. You are right;, Louisa. The unfeeling 
harshness, and forbidding coldness of my husband* 
joined to <the former insufferable .conduct of the 
Countess, could alone .have darkened the days of 
my youth. Oh, my &iend ! 'tis a something I 
do not understand, a something , I wish not to 
understand* which makeis me so dissatisfied with 
mjTself. 

Louisa. Forgive my importunity; but why should 
you not disclose, to the constant companion of your 
youth, the secret cause of your sorrow? 

Sophia. Oh, that I could give it a name — that I 

could express the sensation which is hidden in my 

bosom — but that is impossible. I feel a certain 

impatience, which I do not understand— a vacuity 

^heretofore unknown to me. 

Louisa. What a mysterious answer ! How is it 
possible to be unacquainted with what you feel ? 

Sophia. How often, Louisa, have I asked myself 
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.the 'Same question ? but in vain. It remains unin«> 
:telligible to me. I have, therefore, reflected more 
deeply on my situation. Perhaps, thought I, it may 
be the sudden transition from the confidential circle 
at ray father's court, .to the joyless bustle of this. I 
have often thought it hard upon me» that I have so 
few friends here ; that 1 live with so many people, 
^scar^ely any of whoiKi I dare ^ust. 

Louisa. I once esteemed myself happy in the idea 
of having supplied this loss. I once fancied that on 
my bosom you forgot the want you mention. It 
was a deligihtful dream. 

SophitL Be easy, my Louisa. Dear to my heart 
4IS you 'have ever been, you are and will remain. 
With pleasure I give you this assurance, if it will at 
.allxontribute to your happiness. But forgive me— ^ 
•this ardent wish for a friend 

Louisa, And am I not yo^r firiend? 

Sophia. '-' {Confused,) •^•»- Oh, yes— ^pardon me, 
Louisa, V perplex myself. I ,know not what I want. 
Yet 1 :thinK I' should be happier, were I surrounde4 
by a confidential -circlq, whereas i only know one 
man— Koenigsmark. 

Louisa. Yes, the young Count, who was so often 
near us at your father's court, .who was, ^ it were, 
.educated with us. 

Sophia. The same. He is anoble young man. I 
believe him to be still as much my friend as when we 
were but childreQ. Do you remember those happy 
times, Louisa, when we carelessly spent whole days 
in innocent amusements ? I feel a pleasure in call- 
ing them to my recollection. Louisa, such are the 
men whose society I wish. 

Louisa. — {Alarmed.) — How ! Koenigsraark !— •> 
(^^'d!e.)— 'What means this I 

Sophia. There comes my husband. It is now a 
montii since I have seen him. I wish 1 could make 
myself more agreeable to him — 1 think I should then 
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be easier. I'U go to meet him. I'll prove to Urn; 
in the sigiht of the whole court, what a wif^ he might 
have ff he wocMt^G^es tmoOfdi hhn.) 



Entet Duke, xmth a numerous retinuef in tiohich are 

KOBNlGSlllARK: and \^iLLIAM. 

How do I enjoy the rare delight oF again seeing niy 
hnsband ! The tender heait of yoiir solitary consort 
flies t6 me^ yOQ. 

Ditke. — {ff^h cokt «ofewm>y.>— I thank you. 
Duchess, for yo\xt kind declaration.-*-(Tttm«»»g'j9-om 
the dofiipdnj/f more partkularly to A^.)--- T beg you 
#111 splire itte this romantic violence, and lay aside 
that affected tone, especially in the presence of the 
whole <^6uri-«-(7%e^ both toalkjrom tn6 company y 'ookb 
retire^ and converse among each other, Kolnigsmaric 
stands alone^ hiried in his cmt ideas^ and qfienjixes 
his eye intenAy on the Duchess.) 

Sophia. — (^Agitated.) — Is it romantic? When I 
involuntarily vent the feelings of my heart, do fm 
call it afiRectation ? Oh, this I have not de^erv^d. 

Dtike, Be so kind as not to convetise iii a language 
which I cannot bear. 

Sophid, Are my upright endeavours thus tniscoii- 
strued? Is it thus you understand th6 warmest 
wish of my heart—to be more closely connected 
with yours ? 

Duke. It is not my fkult that tbisi k become n^ 
cessary. 

Sophia. Heavens! Is it then linSite? 

Duke. Duchess, I am quite swprised at the un- 
usual violence with which you to-day Conduct youf* 
selfl I never saw you in such a humour before, and 
wonder much where you have at once acquired such 
enthusiastic ideas of conjugal affection. Who has 
at once reminded vou that this s^iBite requited sitch 
melting tenderness r 
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Sophia. Oh^ mf poor misjtakeo heart ! 
Duke. Let me have no more of this.. I came not 
here to see such^^ildish conduct* 

S(^hicu — (^5ifife.)— How dreadfully has he mis- 
taken me I Not one sensation, not one emotion has 
he in unison with mine. He is to me a being of a 
different nature. And shall \ respect and love this 
being? Who can require it? Who can wish to 
unite that which nature ha3 so widely sepai:ated ? 

JDuke.. — ( Who has been tvalking up and down^ as if 
rejecting on something — aside.) — 'Tis resolved. To* 
morrow she shall begone. She is become quite in- 
sufferable.— (^/omo?.) -Come, Duchess— I see you 
were about to go to the company. — (Sophia silently 
moves to him, and follows^ as do all the rest. Koe- 
nigsmark appears as if 'waking from a dream. He 
looks arounaMmJbr a moment , then steps eagerly to 
William, iic^om he detains*) 
Koei. Friend, 'tis barbarous to treat tier thus* 
WU. Of whom are you speaking ? 
Koe. Do you know my intention ? 
Wil. Well? 

Koe. I will wait in this room till she passes ; for 
she will certainly soon leave the company. 
Wil. Who.? 

Koe. She — she, who fills evfery sensation of my 
being. Thou hast long known that, awake or 
asleep, I can think and dr^aipo of nothing but her—* 
the angelic Sophia. 

WilTYeBj I have known it long enough indeed. 
All my efforts^ then, are ineffectual ! That is 
inournful. 

Koe. Away with that dark^illrboding look! What 
efforts? What is mournful? 

WU. J have not succeeded, then, in damping this 
senseless passion, which will — which must destroy 
you ? 
Koe. Which is the more seB8eleeis--thls passioa 
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the attempt to damp it ? Dreadful thoagfat ! 
Would you suppress a passion which forms the 
whole happiness of my life ?--which taught me what 
life is ? And what do you call passion ? Is that a 
name for the wild flame which glows in this breast t 
Is that a name for this transporting sensation^ which 
stamps a value on every moment of my being, not 
to be counterpoised by all my former life ? 

fVU, A passion, at which you ought to shudder— 
which will destroy you — ^which will consume you ? 

Koe. Destroy me ! Consume me ! Oh ! 'tis all I 
wish. What transcen,dant bliss to be thus con- 
sumed ! Glorious idea ! To breathe forth my being 
in this sweet intoxication ! To inspire with ecstasy 
the last moments of departing animation! Oh! 
what a prospect hast thou opened to me ! 

fVil. How the man is altered ! What prospect — 
what hope have you ? 

Koe, — {Struck by the rewarJL)— H<^e ! That is 
true. Hope I have none— none whatever. As yet 
she knows not how she is beloved* The sanctity, 
which circumvests her, would Hot pettnh .a single 
syllable, or half-articulated sound, bv which she 
might hav6 learnt how I adore her. - My looks fllone 
were eloquent ; for since her image has incessantly 
been floating in my sight, my eyes have acquired 
additional strength. But not one — not one has she 
returned. Friendly, indeed, she was— and always 
was to me ; but that does not satisfy my thirsting 
soul. *T]s like a drop of water swallowed by a glow- 
ing furnace. Hope 1 have none-^that is true- 
but— 

WU. Listen, then, to the earnest entreaties of 
sincere friendship. Try to rid yourself of fetters, 
which can only entail misery on you. You know 
thfe Duke. Tremble, for you cannot dissemble. 

Koe, Cease, friend. iJet us consider the sabjecl 
philosophically. 
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WU. FhilosopMcally ! Love, searching for phi- 
losophy in love 1 How absurd ! 

Koe. J^ist^n, then. All that you ee^ say I have 
said to myself. I acknowledge the danger of my 
situation. I acknowledged it when I first discovered 
the state of my heart, when I left her father's court 
to follow her hither. 1 know, alas ! that my passion 
is devoid of every hope ; for 'tis not from danger, 
but from the splendour of her virtue, that I shrmk. 
Yet still must I submit to the irresistible impulse of 
mv heart To annihUate my passion, were to anni- 
hilate m^selfl You see the storm has overtaken me, 
and i cannot escape it Bu^ I will proceed no fur- 
ther. I am not dissatisfied with my fate. I ha^e 
fonnd all that I could hope and wish. All th^ claims 
^hich I could make to nappiness are fulfilled. All 
die enjoyments which bounteous nature promised at 
Qjy birth are granted. Fate is just, and nature has 
kept her word. The moments of transport, reserved 
for this heart, appeared late — bulj were therefore 
more divine. They are, perhaps, trah3ient, buj^ are 
therefore more CKquisite. Did 1 merely love, I 
shjould i^ish to satiny tx)j desires ; but this consum<> 
ing passion— eyei^ UAsausfied lor ever — makes me 
in«2(;gi;essii?l3^-hqil^. Em^jiyi^enf; of the sweet ob- 
ject I No* Fqc so mica bli{# this, heart was not 
formed. 

Wt/r Dear Koe^igsma^, listen Ux thp vQice of a, 
friend. 

£b<. Of nw former, life I know ipp^ng. It was 
% fleeting sl^aoow, for wjbijbh theca is. no room in. th/^ 
reahns of memory. Sliall I ^r/^ bq. thf; grave oa 
t^ iW^ <k^9J(x patjh whi^^h J tri^t^U I re^hedthe 
n^^ament wjh^ix tl^ affi;^^^ topk ^oot I Sliali^ I not 
iSBliber end my race in this^ intpxipatiag tumu}t of 
the soul ? Yds '; with this> passioQ will^ L Uvje, and. 
die. To othe;? mprt^s thj% joys of life are presented 
in a cup lull of rciyiving beverage^-»to, mfij m a gob*^. 
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let teeming with poison, and with rapture will I 
drain it. 

WiL Friend — I have fearful presages. Koenigs- 
marky as yet there is time for determination. Oh, 
do not deceive yourself. Come with me, 1 beseech 
you. Let us join the company. That wUl dissipate 
these dreadful thoughts. 

Koe, What! leave this room before her return? 
Never ! I will catch one glance — 1 will hear one 
word from her lovely lips. 1 may, perchance, by 
the eloquence of looks, disclose to her how fervently 
I pity her. I may perchance — {Starts back alarmed-) 
— Heavens! there she is. — {Stands as if petryied^ 
voith his eyes riveted on her,) 

Wil. For God's sake avoid her at present. Come 
— follow me. Ha! 'tis too late. — {Rapidly.) — 
Don't forget yourself, if she enquires after news 
from her native country. — {Makes a respectful boto to 
Sophia, and goes into the room from 'which she came,) 

Sophia.— (Ta Louisa as they enter,)'-^l8 not that 
Koenigsmark ? 
' Louisa, It is. — (Koenigsmark b&cos,) 

Sophia, How do you do, Count ? Have you lately 
received any letters from our native country ? 

Koe, I have— and am happy to inform your High- 
ness, froni the accouflts of different friends, that your 
royal parents are well. If, by the intelligence, I in 
any degree contribute to your satisfaction, this mo- 
ment is doubly valuable. 

Sophia, You do, indeed. Every good account of 
my parents gives me pleasure. . Have you heard any 
thing further of them ? 

' Koe, Yes. They have If ft the capital, in order to 
enjoy the silent sweets of retirement at Elta, where 
1 so often had the happiness of seeing your Highness 
previous to your marriage. 

Sophia, At Elta — yes — true-^{ Sometohat con- 
Jiised.)"^Ohf that I were with theo! 
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Koe. This wish is, perhaps, not more natural to" 
any one than to me. 

Sophia. To you! 

Koe. Yes; for the recollectioir of those times is 
the sweetest sensation which now accompanies me. 
I have often been a witness of yotir fflia] affection, 
and I know— yes, I know that your hare here found 
no recompence for the bitterness of parting from 
your parents, 

Sophia. How! 'What justifies you in making this 
bold assertion. 

Koe, I beg your Highness's forgiveness. The un- 
dissenibled interest which I feel in every thing re- 
lative to you, perhaps, deceived me, when I fancied 
that I read upon your clouded brow what justified 
my declaration. 

Sophia, *Ti8 true— I— I atn not so cheerful— but 
— how do I deserve the warm interest which you 
feel for me ? 

Koe, — {With Jire.) — OIh dearest Duchess ! allow 
me this sympathy. 'Tis all that I possess. My 
peace— my joy— -^e whole happiness of my liie 
consists in this wann interest. Every sigh from* 
your bosom rises from mine— every tear, which 
starts into your eye, dims mine — and every flower 
of pleasure, which you (alas \ perhaps, sparingly), 
pluck upon your new path, exhales its sweets for 
me. Oh ! this interest is all that I have— all that 
renders life of any value to me. 

Soph. — ( Aside. ) — Why this warmth ? Perhaps— 
I ought not to usten to him— yet— he is a good* 
young man 

Koe. If you could cast a glance into this heart — - ■ 
if -you could see what image.— (T^fte xwrds die upon 
his lips. He points to his breast^ in a commotion 
xvhich betrays a passion the most rooted and violent.) 

Sophia,— {Alarmed.y-CoMViX — {With averted face.} 

. VOL. VI I 
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— Oh, . Heavens ! — ("Affrighted J — Come, IfOuisa, 
coixiQ ! £Exeuttim 

Koe, — {AUme^'-as if avoaking Jrom a reverte^y-^ 
She is gone. Have I displeased her ? Wretch that 
I am! What have I done ? Why could my heart no 
longer conceal its vehement emotions ? — (fioes ta 
one of the dows^ and hastU^^ returns — then goes, to the 
other y through uAich the Duchess passed, and stops,) 
Hal What can {^{Rushes to the last door — at the 
same moment Amelia comes from the room txhere the 
company is assembled.) 

AmeUa.^^{Aside*) — I was not mistaken. Happy 
accident ! — ^ilZot^.^— Count Koenigsma'rk, whither 
in such haste ? 

Koe* — {Starts, and turns.) -^W^asX — are — your 
Ladyship's commands ? 

Amelia. Why were you running away ? (irant a 
few fleeting mQm«a»ts ta one, to whom your presence 
is perhaps dear. 

Koe.—^HfiuA ahrmed.y. — ^Deiur 1 — How — ^have I 
deserv^ ibis kindnj^B3 ? 

Amelia.— (Aside^)— Were I not already auhdued. 
l^ow could I oppose this captivating modesty? — 
(AJk/pkdo), — You seem surprised at what I have said ; 
but how much could I still say, which would sur- 
pijse you more ! 

Koe^'^Aside.)^Whdit mean3 all this ? 

Amelia, Yet, I; wish not—that it should merely 
cause surprise — I wish it to excite a pleasing <oort- 
doTm Oh { could I retain this sweet idea ! Were I 
really not deceived— but— no —I. see— I am not 
deceived. 

JCpe. Countess 

Amelia. Away with that astonished mien ! Know,, 
there are laws which are not so universal as they are^ 
declared to be. Certain rules have been established 
for certain peqple ; but there are some who will not 
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be coitfined within their narrotr bounds, who will 
not suffer the ebullitions of their beating hearts to 
be restrained by empty fbrms. These laws were 
enacted to be obeyed by those who find it difficult 
not to be subservient to them—but they were enacted 
to be trampled on by others, who find it difficult not 
to despise them. What is made for a dwarf cannot 
be adapted to a giant. 

Koe, — (/n the greatest astonishfUeni'-'-ande.)'^ 
Where am I ? Is this a woman who is speaking to m^? 

Amelia. If now, I felt myself inclinkl beiid^j to 
trample on these laws — if I were to disclose myself 
to you— but my unfettered imagination is leading 
me too far. Dear, did I say, your presence was to 
me ? YeS'-dearerf perhaps, than you as yet con- 
ceive, young man. 

Koe,— (Aside.) — What means she? Horrible 
thought ! If it be so, I am lost indeed. 

Amelia. I see distrust pfunted in your looks. Oh ! 
if you could forget who I was, and I could shew 
you who I now am — I am — Count, I am your Jriend, 

Koe. An invaluable blessing, at which, the hum«> 
bier Were my wishes, the more I am surprised^-^ 
{Aside,) — Execrable discovery ! 

Amelia. May I then give way to this indescribable 
sensation ? An ! you will not deceive me, noble 
youth. That I can read in the open sincerity en- 
throned upon your brow. Pardon me— I — I forget, 
amidst my transports, the cold reserve expected 
l^om our sex — ^but— did you know— Oh^ the current 
of these feelings connot be restrained. 

Koe.--{Aside.)-At is so. Bend then, Koenigs- 
mark, and learn the art of which thou hitherto wert 
ignorant — dissimulation, in order to escape the f\iry 
of a disappointed woman. — {With dmcactf^ dm, 
assumed txxzrmM.) — Could I in the most ecstatic 
dream have fancied so much happiness ! 

Amelia.— {Aside.) --X^ it possible? Shall I believe 
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it ? Have I so soon reached the utqiost limit of my 
hopes? But Amelia conquers wherever she appears* 
— (^AlmuLy^And could / have .fancied that in this 
timid bashfolness was concealed so much enchanting 
fire? 

Koe» — (A/flfe.) -^ All-righteous Heaven! where 
will this end? Oh, my Sophia! how powerfully, 
how wholly, dost thou fill this heart ! Ha ! shame- 
less woman ! I will call something to thy recoUec- 
tion, which shall petrify thee. — ( Aloud,) — Countess 
^-are not these blissfid moments disturbed by a 
thought — a dreadful thought - the Duke . ? 

Amelia. I understand you« Be at ease. I am 
armed with strength and oourage ito undertake, to 
obviate, to encounter any thing. But— true —it i« 
impossible that we should remain here in the anti* 
i:hamber. In this sweet delirium I forgot where I 
was. Farewell. Conceal within your breast what 
1 have said to you. This evening I hope to see you 
at the ball. Moments may present themselves* 
which render torturing constraint unnecessary. Yea 
—you will find a heart like none which ever beat in 
the bosom of a woman. Farewell. This is a dan* 
gerous place. We must away from it. — (She 
presses his hand %mth fervour —he kisses hers^ and she 
goes off: J 

Koe. — (^Stands for some moments rooted to the spot,^ 
— Am I alive ? Was it reality ?— or, have two forms 
passed in .a feverish dream through my scorched 
brain ? I cannot at once comprehend it. lofamous 
woman ! Is it not enough to triumph over suffering 
innocence ? Wouldst thou likewise impose upon' the 
blind libertine, with whose treasures thou -art re- 
velling ? Were she to learn that Sophia, her deadly 
foe, is thus adored-— Horrible ! Nothing but my de- 
struction do I see before me. Dearly has Heaven 
allowed me to purchase the fleeting transports of a 
few swift moment.. [JSrit 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



Throughout this Ad the Scene is in one fd the Apart* 
ments adjoifdng to the Bail-room^ oe^fond vMch 
another is perceived^ wherein various Persons of 
both Sexes are discovered toalidng mp and doom. 
The Rooms are toell lighted ; and the Musid is 
heard at intervals* &ery one is inJuU Dress. 
KoENiGSMARK appears among the Crotbd in the 
further Room^ and seems to oe seeking some one^ 
tiU he encounters William. 

Koe. Friendy I wished to see you. Hearntey tod 
tremble. Your dreadful presence — The Countess — 
speak if you guess it; for my tongue refused its 
c^ce. 

JViL The Countess ! What diall I guess ? De» 
clare the horrid secret. 

Koe. The Countess— I — I am the object of the 
most violent woman's most violent attachment. 

WU. Is the Countess this woman ? 

Koe. Yes. — {A short pause^ during fohich they 
survey each other toith affrighted /ooib.)— Immediately 
afler your departure I made the hateful discovery.—- 
(Is again suent for a foxD moments.)-^ Judge of the 
excessive commotions in which I beheld her ; of the 
uncontrolable violence with which she assailed me. 
She, who has all the arta of dissimulatioii in her 
power, was unable to assume a shatdow of re^rve^ 
She forgot herself, her situation, the danger to 
which she is exposed, should her infidelity be dis- 
covered by the Duke. In short, the fire within her 
bosom overpowered every susjiicicNii^. and dioaked 
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every sensation of decorum. Such is the perilous 
labyrinth in which I am involved by adverse fate. 

Wil* This alone was wanting to make your abode 
here as dangerous as possible. So near the brink 
of perdition I did not think you. I shudder at the 
thought of her discovering that you are bound by 
another attachment equally powerful^ and — she must 
discover it. Her sight is now doubly piercipg, and 
you cannot dissemble. 

K»e. I dissembled as far as was within my power ; 
yet codid I not conced my first confusion, which 
she luckily ascribed to bashfulness. 

WU. Friend, you are lost, if you refuse my coun- 
jBcl. Esirery altering feature, every transient blush, 
every breath, drawn deeper than usual, will betray 
yoii. Fly - Oh, fly far from this place. It is your 
only chance of safety. 

Aoe. Oh, William ! I clearly perceive that this 
advice is dictated by the sincerest friendship, by 
reason and reflection. I acknowledge it with gra- 
•Citude. But- could you for a moment feel the 
chains which bind me to this place, you would never 
<demand of me so utter an impossibility. 

WiL Madman ! Charles ! you run with open arms 
towards your own destruction. You have no fears 
for yourself, but learn to fear for others. I will 
thunder a word to your soul, which shall suddenly 
wake you from this sweet delusion. 

Koe, Nothing can aflright me. I laugh at danger* 

JVil* How I Laugh at it ! Do you know whom 
you drag with you into the abyss, which, laughing^ 
you will plunge into ? Have you forgotten to treto« 
Die for Sophia ? Ha ! Do yOu still laugh ? 

Koe* Sophia ! — (/n an altered tone*) — Yes. 'Tis 
true these dangers threaten her too. But, no— 
she shall not Mi. I will be her protector. I will 
avert the storms which threaten b^r; and if she 
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cannot by other means be saved — Oh, glorious 
thought ! I can sacrifice mybelf— ^I can give mjself 
to the fury of the tempest, wfaidi would destroy her. 
I must &a,j. It is my duty* You see that I must 
stay. 

fVU. How ^ do you succeed in palliating your 
weaknesses ! For shame, Charles 1 You are no lon- 
ger an open, upright youth, but the slave of passion. 

Koe, Name any other passion, and like a toy 
wiUI 

Wil. This language no longer reminds me of my 
Charles. Free yourself from this unmanly weakness. 
Tear the tyrant from your breast 

Koe. Plunge a poniard in my breast. That — that 
is the only way to free me. 

WiL Where are the noble sentiments which for- 
merly inspired you? Where is the heart which 
once beat with such fervour for the sublime and 
beautiful ? Oh, Charles ! how art thou fallen ! 

Koe. Fallen! You mistake me much. I allow 
that my feelings are not the same as heretofore ; but 
my heart now beats for something more sublime, 
more beautiful. 

WU. The slave is to be pitied and admired, who 
resolutely, though in vain, endeavours to break his 
hateful chains ; but does he deserve a tear, who bears 
his chains with enthusiasm — who glories in their 
ignominious clank? Oh, Charles! with sorrow I 
perceive that all thy manly qualities are dead. 

Koe. They are not dead. They but slumber, to 
awake with greater glory. . 

Wa. .With indignation I perceive that thou art 
yielding to emotions which debase thee. 

Koe. With indignation! Not with compassion, 
then ? Am I to blame, if I have imbibed poison 
from the fairest work of nature ? 'Tis resolved. I 
must continue on the dangerous path which lies be- 
fore me. I must continue on it for her sake ; ibr 
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(ihangk I seorcely dare credk the idea) I am sure-^ 
1 am posiliye Sophia did Bot quite misconceive me. 
Oil I tbe ejcpTesMCHiy At fukie»i of sensibility which 
'wm depicted in her every look ! Shuddering have I 
quaffed the voluptuous poison 

WU» Ton no umger listen to my warning voice. 
Friendship is now fbreign to you. It was at one- 
tiatey to the noble Charles, every thing ; but now, to 
the feltoredy faflen Charles^ 'tis nothing. 

Koe. I deserve not these reproaches. Confpas-- 
^akm ta due to the wretch who is attacked by a fev^r, 
which will perhaps destroy him. What have I nol 
to-day suffered while with the company ? 1 sought 
&r and avoided her at the same time. I would not 
see her, and panted for the transient consolation of 
a look«-*«f jStof^&^-^Hal*^Fate is resolved that I 
shall be myself no more.— There she is.-^See-— ohe 
afiproacAo^ in unusual agitation.— Leave me. I mufit 
speak to her. 

WU, For Heaven's sake retire, Charles. 

Koe.-^(lViik his m^e fixed in the other room,)^-^ 
Leave nie-**I must speak to her. 

Wih Follow me, Koenigsmark, follow me. 

Koe^>-^As abave.y^See — she comes nearer. She 
is much alarmed. I beseech you go— Leave me but 
this one minute with her — Let me but enjoy these 
few short moments, and I will ily for ever. 

IFi/. If you will do that I shall be satisfied. ^Exitm 

SOBHIA cmnesjram the other room in great agnation, 
und looks impatiently around^ As soon as she espiei^ 
KoBKiosMARiC, she hastily approaches him, 

Sf^hiop Count Koenigsmark, I was looking for 
you.— Have you leisure to cmiverse with me for a 
few moments ? 

Koe,-^ (Surprise d asid e.) -»- Am I awake ?'— ' 
(Aloud*)— X few nioments cmly i I should be mi- 
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serable if I could not offer my whole life to your 
highness. 

Sophia, You can do me an essential service. I 
apply to you, because you are the only one at this 
•court • who can undertake the business on which I 
wish ^ employ y«u, and almost the only one here 
whom 1 know. 

Koe. There may, perhaps, be others who have 
more power; but more zeal in your service than 
myself none can have. 

Sophia, I am surrounded by spies and wicked men. 
I am forsaken, and have no one but you of whom I 
' can ask a favour. 

Koe. Oh, that, by the sacrifice of my life, I could 
justify this confidence ! 

Sophia. I know your good wishes towards me, 
and all my family. I knew them before I left my 
•i&ther's court. Hear, then, how I am about to be 
treated. I have made a discovery which developes 
-the black souls of those who surround me. 

Koe. I forebode something dreadful. 

Sophia, Louisa has this moment learnt that the 
Duke, my husband, is making every preparation to 
4iave me imprisoned^ under the pretext of some in- 
tended crime. 

Koe. You ! -The Duchess ! 

Sophia. Yes. Me. 

Koe. Is it thus that he will treat one of the first 
■princesses in the German empire ? Nay, more, the 
best of wives, who has returned generosity for in- 
sult? It is impossible; the information must be 
false. 

Sophia. }^o. 'Tis certain. Alas! willingly would 
I doubt the wickedness of jnan, and was the first to 
clisbelieve it ; but I am now not allowed to have a 
doubt. The Duke has declared his intentions to 
fiome of the company, and, among the rest, to the 
piiniater. Louisa is well acquainted with his daugh* 
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ter. From her slie learnt it, and instantly cUscimed 
it to me. 

Koe.-^Eipiremely ffg}tofe<f.>— Infamous. 

S&pkia, Yes'— inraratms indeed ! I have commit- 
ted no crime* I hliv<e silently home every tnortifi- 
calion. I an not v<engeful---btit this unparalleled 
wickedness— (^i^A the keenest senscUion of anguish,) 
•--Oh ! why <Ud my father hanish me to this country? 

Koe. Dearest Princess* I am inci^able of uttering 
what I now feel ; but, for your own sake, I beseech 
fovL to moderate, et present, the effusions of your 
just ^Kttress. We may perhaps be observed. 

Sophia* What matters that? The whole worM 
flaaylcnow his infamous designs. The whole world 
will then acknowledge the base wrongs which I aiii 
«boaed to beer. 

Koe. You are right. Princess. 'Tis too much. 
Dedare to me what are your wishes. My heart 
|H«ts for the bHss of doing something in defence of 
injured innocence. The wln^e happiness of my life 
is to live £br you ; and more happy shall I be than 
(in die enjoyment «f it, if I may sacrifice it in your 
cause. 

S^Ma. Be not too violent. You mt^ he of ser^ 
vice to me, if more con^osed. ¥eu hsMre from child- 
hood seemed devoted to our house. The momeat 
is arrived when you may disclose yourself to youi^ 
iriends by deeds. Go -fly to my father, who es- 
teems you, and perfaaps-^erhaps «tili loves me. 
TeU him what you have heard. Relate to him aM 
that has happened tt^ his poor unhi^py daught^ 
since he sent her hither. Melt his soul by descnbihg 
to him aU the bitter tears which these eyes have shed 
in BeCret'^(Sod^^) — which they shed now. 

.K^e, Oh, Heaven ! How. canst thou suffer thy 
direst, loveliest work, to be thus treated by man- 
Jkindi 

Sophia* Yes. Say all this to my father. He will 
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not abandon hia child. My good mother, too, will 
pour comjMttsioD inia lua heait, and — Oh, he will 
not abandon his unfortunate Sophia. 60^ Koenigs* 
mark. Fly. My rescno depends opon your speed* 

Koe. — [Aside,) — Thanks, bounteous Providence \ 
Now do I know why I haye lived.'*-(/4/etniL) — Prin- 
cess, I esteem it my most sacred duty to depart in- 
stantly. 

Sophia. Yes^-do so. You will rescue me. Fa> 
rental affection is strong; and though a father'a 
heart be surrounded by a thousand creatures, who 
inhumanly bar every passage to it, and untune its 
tenderest chords, parental a£Pection will still be Tic** 
iorious. 

A Gentleman suddenly comes Jrom the company in 

the room behind, 

Gent, I entreat your Highnesses forgiveness for 
dciis interruption. I have softiething of the utmost 
importance to communicate to Count Koenigsmarlu 

Sophia, Converse with him as suits you.--~(Koe* 
mgsnrark and the Gentleman retire ajhntteps* The 
latter tohispers something in the ear ofthejormery «afto 
is violently alarmed. The Count seems to ask him a 
fem more hrief questions^ on i»hich he departs* The 
Duchess kasy meanwhile, been in evident uneasinessm) 

Koe^— {Confused.)— FtmcesB — you have — yott 
have not yet heard all. 

Sophia. Heavens ! what mean you ? 

Koe: Vice is as swift in executing its projects, as 
good resolutions are slow in ripening into action. 

Sophia,r^ { Alarmed.) — ^What have you heard i! 
Thc^ surely will not drag me hence immediatdiy ! 

Koe, Early in the morning you will be conveyed 
to the castle of Thalstein, there to remain a prisoner 
fi>r.life. This very night a messenger will he difr* 
patched to the Duke, your &tber, wkh infcrmation 
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that it has been necessary to act thus towards his 
daughter, because she has been guilty of the black- 
est crimes towards her husband ; and at this moment 
the Duke's friends are suborning false witnesses 
against you. 

Sophia.'-^In the tone of agony and terror^ tohile 
sinking exhausted on a sojfa»y^uBt Heaven ! I no 
longer know thy ways. 

Koe. I beseech you, moderate your grief. We 
may excite curiosity. 

Sophia. But-— no — ^impossible ! Villainy cannot 
extend so far. No— you have had false informa- 
tion. 

Koe. Would to God I had ! You saw it brought 
by our countryman Count Carlsburg. He has learnt 
it by sure means, which I cannot at present explain; 
for our moments are precious. I cannot now de- 
part, for I shall arrive too late at your father's court, 
and you will be already lost. Nay, more, sa great 
is your royal father's reliance on the integrity of your 
husband, that, when he has heard the messenger, he 
will hardly credit me. 

Sophia, Alas ! I see, then, all hope of escape is 
vain. Cruel Fate ! I am lost. No rescue now is 



Koe, — (As if thimderstruck.y—^o rescue ?— Res- 
cue— Yet, Princess— still? — still is rescue pos — I — 
know — ^yes, I know— ( Ceases^ and gazes at her with 
a wild alarming look, — She shudders,) 

Sophia. Heavens ! what thus disturbs you ? 

Itoe, — (Aside, with enthusiasm,) — What a thought 
darts through my mind 1 'Tis a dreadful — ^godlike 
thought. *Tis inspired by a higher power. 

Sophia, What means this ? Do not forget your- 
self. We may not be alone an instant. 

Koe. — {Proceeds in the same tone,) — The game is 
not fair. I can lose but little, and may win every 
thing. The Uiss which dwells in that thought is 
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worth a thousand lives, and can but cost me one. 
Tis resolved. I will save her. 

Sophia. He is beyond himself. I must leave him. 

Koe. Princess, by all that is dear to you, I charge 
you stay. Yes, unhappy lady, the danger may yet 
be warded— These tears may yet be dried, ana the 
gloomy marks of sorrow efS^ced from that brow.* All 
depends upon yourself. 

Sophia. Speak ! Speak 1 Why that pale alarm- 
ing countenance ? Speak ! How can you save me ? 

Koe. This arm is strong — this heart on fire. I 
feel it. Every pulse beats towards a noble deed. 
To be the saviour of an angel is a thought not to be 
equalled. 

Sophia. If you will not speak more intelligibly, I 
must go. 

hoe. Yes — 1 will speak — ^but now it is impossible 
— for what I have to say — do not tremble — 1 will 
save you. I dare say no more in this public place, 
but elsewhere I will disclose to you what lies buried 
here. W« liave no time to lose. You will allow 
me to come to you after the ball 

Sophia. No— never ! Never can that be. How 
can you ask it ? No man, but my husband, ever 
had this permission, or ever can have it. 

Koe. Unfortunate Princess ! Your life depends 
upon it. Be not alarmed. Do not deny me.*— 
Every mi«ute draws you nearer to your fate. Be 
at ease— -but permit me to see you to-night. I will 
open to you the means j)f escape. 

Sophia. It cannot be, as I before have said ; nor 
can 1 give credit to the account which was brought 
to you. Mention here what 3rou wish to mention. • 

Koe. Impossible ! We may be overheard, and 
every word I uttered would be a dagger to your 
heart. Allow me to see you alone to-night. 

Sophia. Wha,t a rash request ! Consider to what 
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dangers you expose youXMii ntd me. This nigfat 
be used as a pretext agaknt me*. Consider.— But 
why consider ? It cannot be* 

Koe» Be not under any appreh^nsioD. While 
Koenigsniark thinks of you^ he cannot but thmk 
nobly. Ohy permit roe ta see you aione to-night* 

Sophia^^Asidgf mih inereadng perpkxUy.y-^ 
Heavens ! what shall I do ? If the account were 
true— >hi8 sentiments are nobfe. — (AhutLy-'^YovL 
said you knew the Duans of saving me^ 

Koe. Oh, yes I I will save you. Allow me, 
PrincesSy to see you alone to»4[iight* 

Sdpkia* 'Tia impossible — and-^if I sbould-^no — 
it cannot be. 

Koe, Oh ! quick ! Speak the word of yonr sal- 
vation ; for yonder come the Duke and Countess. 

Sophia. The Duke ! — (/l^u/tf.>-<No— I will not 
do it. 

Koe^ Answer me. Princess. The Countess baa 
akeady seen us. 

Sop^MT. The Countns h^(Adde^) — ^Would it be 
wrong to do it? K they really mean to treat ne 
so infamoufidy— shall I... 

Koe. Consent! Consent I The moment on which 
your fate, depends is arrived* Da not oppose the 
decvees of Heaven, whick hea appoia tedme' to be 
year preserver.. 

Sapkia.^Aside.y--WoviA h-^sloM I ^ 

£se. Enough! I go. The monent ia past. Let 
me weep— and pray mr yon. 

iSo^iur.— ^iistt^.)—- Hiasentimenfei are upright. 
It canoot be » csinb^— (ilfen^..):— Kocn^gsmark. — 
(AsideS^l^^a, It caonot be at criiiiev— <^Zota^.) — 
Koenifismark. — {Hide^kevjbcey andtremSks'^tken 
imtk Agnittfi^-^l will see. Do not abuser my ee&- 
fidence. 

Koe^ Heaven, be praised i Wheve, and wheft? 
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SopJda, In my cabinet, «ftar tlie imIL 

Koe. 'Tis welL I wfll withdnnr. The Duke 
fipproaches. 

S&^Ua.'-^FeorfiJJy.y-Yeii — do lo.— (A the too 
u gmng she euddenh turns rtmnd— jodth dimty^ — 
Noy no — stay. Why should you fly ? I mre no 
reason to avoid any cne^ and am not accustomed 
to conceal my actions. Come nearer. We have 
BO secrets. 

iCoe.— (.42ar99UKf.)— No secrets ! 

Sophia. The whole world may see diat I am coni^ 
versing with you. I will convene with you. 

Enter Duke arid Amelia. 

IhtIce.*-^To the Countess, as they enter,) — What 
can they have to say to each other ? 

Ameba. Nothing of consequence, you may be 



Sophia, ^A$ide.y^W\\y this tremor ? Am I not 
what I was but a few ounutes (ince l-^iAlaud.}-^ 
You have not been dancing then, Count Koenigs- 
markf 

jre&«^Ctm/iuadL>^No, your Highness— <K>t tQ- 
night. 

thfke.-^fTo the Ceuntess.)-*Something has hap- 
pened betaraen Ihem— -or why these disordered 
looks, and glowing countenances ?—^^ff fife.)— -Ay, 
xmsuspicious being ! To-morrow thou shalt be re- 
movea from .my eyes for eTer.—( To the Count) — 
Have you lately heard any news from £lta ? How 
&res the Duke, my father-in-bw > 

Koe. I have heard lately that his Highness is 

"^^tj well. 

buke. — (To the Countess.)«^They were intimate 
when children. They were educated together. 

Awieiia. Well, then they have probably been re* 
capitulating the stories of their childhood. 
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Duh^, Stories of their childhood! No. On 
those burning cheeks, and in those ^arkling eyes, 
I read no diildrens' tale. Why this coxifusioD, 
which they both in vain endeavour to conceal ? 
Countess, I little, thought your penetration was so 
shallow. Do you discover nothing ? 

Amelia. — (^^wfe.)— Oh ! Didst thou know* why 
the lovely youth is t^us confused! — {To the Duke, 
in a tone of ridicule.) — How can you fency such a 
thing ? Can you suppose the young Count so de- 
void of taste ? Go, and speak to the Duchess. T, 
meanwhile, will examine the Count. If your sus- 
picions be true, rest assured that he shall not elude 
me. 

Duke. That is well conceived. Do so ; but be 
ivary. 

Amelia. Rely on me.— (^nefi?.)— I am not wont 
to tremble ; but if he suspected this, I should in- 
deed learn it— (To Koenigsmark;)-— How is it pos- 
sible, Count Koenigsmark, that you should not be 
partial to dancing ? It is surely a delightful amuse- 
ment. 

Koe. It is an amusement which is delightful to 
me only on certain conditions ; and if I cannot ob- 
tain thd^e, I rather decline it. 

Duke. — {To Sophia.) — ^Duchess, will you ac- 
company me into the ball-room ? — (Aside.) — ^I must 
talk to her for the last time, in order that the hated 
being may confirm my resolution. [ Exit. 

( The Duchess silently moves to him^ andJoUoua.) 

Koe. — {Aside.) — If I don'r dissemble, all is lost. 

Amelia. Fate has compassion on us, and, in com- 
pliance with our wishes, conducts us to each other. 
You little suspect to whom we are indebted for 
these heavenly moments. 

Koe. 1 must confess. Countess, I am much asto- 
nished that the Duke should thus leave us to-^ 
gether. 
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Amelia. Thank the Duke's jealousy for it, dear 
Count. 

Koe^^( Alarmed.) — The Duke's jealousy ! 

AmtUih Yes-his jealousy of the Duchess* 

K0e^Aiid9.)—iU»veoB ! — (Aloud.) — Of Ae. 
Duchess ! 

Am^. Why thus startled ? Whence this sud- 
dea allierati<Hi in j<mr look ? 

Juoe. Pardon me. A confused suspicion passed 
across my mind, at which I involuntarily shuodered* 
I trembled lest — 

Amelia. Dear Koenigsiqark ! haw does this kind 
ajudety enchant me ! I will ei^plain the enigma. 
The Duke, at once attacked by jealousyt suspected 
a secret understanding between you and the Du^ 
chessy when he saw you in conYersation together. 

KtHf.—iAside.y^Gr^t God l-^Suddenl^ rtcoOecU 
kiimelf'"'ahutL)'^'Wh&t a strange suspicion ! 

Amelia, Strange^ indeed. But why did it startle 
you so much ? 

Koe, Because — ^because I reflected what fury 
would possess him» if his jeidousy should be fixed 
upon a beloved object, when he is thus incensed 
where he does not love* Yes, Countess— I eon- 
fess — J tremble — not for myself-^for one fer dearer 
—you, 

Amelia. For me ! Thanks, dear Count, for this 
sweet dedaratioQM When the Duke menUoned his 
auspipon^ I acized the opportunity of telling him 
to leave me with you. I said I would exaniHMi 
whether you bad sny aeccet understaiDding with the 
Duchess. Was it not a b^T strati^em ? 

KoA iam vaajee oblifipsa ror it than I can ex- 
press. — (Aside.y^Ohf m.y Sbphia!. what an abyss 
annrouodft us I 

^aieJMb Ah, . there is the Duke again. His rest- 
lesa miiid driyes him from place to place. We 

k2 
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must part, and yet— I have so much— so much t© 
say 

Koe» Speaky Countess. 

Amelia. Not now— it is impossible* But if you* 
'•'{As if reflecting.) — ^If you will come to me mer 
the ball — ;— 

iTo^.— (^«wfe.)-— This is too much.— (-^fottrf.)— I 
shall await the moment with impatience^ dearest 
Countess. — {Aside.) — Horrible! AH my plans de- 
feated ! 

Amelia. What is the matter ? 

Kx)e. I was— thinking of the Duke. 

Amelia. I forgive that anxiety, dear Eoenigs- 
mark. I too have thought of him ; and, that we 
may be the more secure, I will inform you by a 
siiote at what hour you may come. Till then, fare- 
well. I feel it is time that I were gone.— (SAc is 
lost among the company in the other room.) 

Koe.""(As if petroled.) — Yes — ^'tis true. Dan- 
gers accumulate around me every instant. 

Enter William. ^• 

Wil. Friend, why did you converse so long with 
the Duchess ? You have excited the attention of 
all around you. Pray leave this place. You are 
quite confused. 

Koe, Shall my happiness appear, «nd vanish like 
a flash of lightning? And yet, Sophia, nothing 
can terrify me. 

WiL Charles! Charles! What means thisi 

Koe. I will save her — ^I will — 

Wil. Charles ! What do you say ? I dread the 
explanation of this mystery. 

Koe. Great and glorious must be the actions 
^hich are wrought in her defence. There is one 
who knows }iow L adore her, yet shall not the most 
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-clistaiit selfishness tarnish the splendour of the deed* 
I will execute the sacred resolutions which irresis- 
tibly inspir emy soul» I will conduct this angel into 
perfect safety • I will restore to her the peace and 
happiness which she has lost. Then^ having ful- 
filled my great vocation, then (have 1 sufficient 
strength) then will 1 absent myself for ever from 
her presence, that not one transient emotion of my 
overflowing heart Riay profane the holy deed. 

fVil. How powerfiil is the passion which inflames 
his soul. 

Koe, And like a martyr will I bear the tortures 
of my heart, regardless when it bleeds, and feasting 
on the recollection of the heroic act. Fulness of 
bliss -shi^ I 'find in the remembrance. ^bliss with- 
out an end. All-righteous Heaven ! 1 now feel that 
thou hast sown in tender souls the seeds of ecstasy 
not hitherto described. I will no more complain. 
WiL Charles-! do you no longer know me ? 
Keo. — fSuddenfy tumsj and gazes at him; then 
recollects himself) — Ha ! Is it you,>William ? For- 
give 

Wil. Dear Charles, you are ill-*very ill. . This 
passion has destroyed your faculties. Tell me» 
what has happened I Speak to me but in broken 
syllables, and shuddering will I then divine what, 
rages in your soul. 

Koe. Friend, hew can I^speak ? To which idea 
shall I first give a name ? The feelings which rage 
within -this breast are like the ocean's billows. I 
am nojonger he whom formerly you knew. Swifter 
firom vein to vein courses my boiliifg blood. More 
•violently beats my heart within my burning bosom. 
My quivering lips cannot find words for this tumult 
of sensations. — {A Servant enters, delivers a etter to 
Koenigsmark, and withdraws. After hawng cast a 
cursory look on the /e^e/%}— Lament with me, Wil* 
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liam, that dfwk doudi rnvfll evcv loir«r tyom our 
^eeteit joys. 

WiL What meMi tbafc l«tter ? 

jKa€; If I da not dccttve the CoMPteait ^ is ket ? 

WiL The Countess ! What — 

Koe. WiUiain, a diought occwos to ase^ I will 
interrupt the xnectingi but in mfb airay that no 
suspicion shall attach to mo. 

WiL For Haaaen's aako ! A viaatiiig with the 
Countam ■ 

Koe. One of my servants is acquainted with the 
women who attend her. Ha shail instruot tham to 
make a false alanuy whan I faaare htva thar^ a f<^v 
minutes, as if the Duka ware coamf^^yat in such 
a way, that die herself esn navar le^rn hom wbooi 
the order csna. Then» aaBtdiit her caipfusian^ 1 cam 
easily escape. 

f¥ii. What are you ahout to^dOt Ghsrlas ? 

Koe. Yea-^thus shaU it ba^ Thus oaoi I eaoi^e. 
I would pay, with nxj/t bloody 6}t e^wy^ rnonant 
which I must devote to her instead, of my Sophia^ 

WU. What horrible discoveries are these 1 

Koe. Homble t^ey may ajqiMMT to you. But, 
Qome^rl have no thae to lose* Lat us instruct tbo 
servant. 

Wil. I conjure y/)u» by ^ sacfed ties wbi^ 
have united us from infancy 

Ko€» Come, I say. Attenptaot to opiK)aa my 
ftta* You will not? Farewdl, than ? IJRx^ 

WU» My heart almost hreakft to aaa. him thus ruMi 
towards destruction. I must fbUow him* [£^- 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



Throughout this Act^ the Scene is in one of the 
Countess's Apartments* Amelia is discovered 
with Isabella* Her dress is no longer splejidid^ 
as at the baUy yet exhibits taste and ekgance, 

Amelia, Be cautious^ I beseech you, Isabelhu If 
you hear any thing of the Duke, let me know it 
instantly, in order i^at, before he enters, the Count 
may have time .to .escape through ,the other door. - 

/m. You may rely upon me. Countess — {Aside*) 
«— Detested employment! After being despised and 
rejected by him, must I, perhaps, witness.-— *-0h I 
what a torturing thought ! 

. Amelia, — [In evident confusion and uneasiness,) — 
I will feast upon the few sweet moments/ How 
dreadful, should they be interrupted. 

/*fl.— (^w'flfe.)— Oh, that they may! 

Amelia. He will now soon be here. Girl ! what 
a youth he is ! What amiable. modesty ! J beseech 
-youinot.'to forget. As soon as there . is any suspi* 
cion :of ^the Duke's approach, let the attendants 
instantly call to each mother. Oh, that enchantiug 
sweetness in his every movement ! 

Isfh — (Aside.y^Bvt if he —if he in reality dis- 
dained her ofier— if his heart be insensible to the 
. joys, of love— -Ha! what a consolation would that be ! 

AmeUa, But another word. No one . but. you 
muflt.give me. notice, if we be interrupted. That 
..loQk,.girl— rthat silent look of dignity I Words can- 
not describe it. 

Isa. — (.'^^*^.)— But, \8hould I. be doomed to feel 
4he agony of seeing him in raptures- 
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Amdia* Do you hear ? No one, except your* 
self, must know that he is with me. His eye 
beamed with •ueh fervour-^h! with voluptuous 
bliss did 1 devour the enchanting look. 

Enter CpAiiLOTTPy Jrom the anfi^hamher. 

Char, HU Hig^eas, the Duke, is coming. [£»#• 

AmeUa. Provoking ! What must I do^ Should 
the Cotmt -^LBabeUa, liovr muat we manage this? 

/fa. 1 must stand at this door to hinder the 
Count's entranoe.^(^iiic2r.>-*Oihy that it may be 
hindered I 

Amelia. Fw Heaven's 4NdEe, detain lum till the 
Duke retires. How hard to be thus ^confiaed by 
fetters which my heart abhors l-^FArotM h^rseU' 
%tpon « s^.>i— Pli f<nga inds^osition, that his visit 
may be short. 

ha. Don't be afraid, bat rdy on m^^^Ande.y^ 
Perhaps all may happen as I wish. {^Exit. 

Enterl>\3%ju 

ArAeUtu^iln s languid %moe*y^ htf pafdoB for 
not rising to meet ymi, host I am not well* 

Duke^^In a harsh w^deasant Joiiff.)— Nat w«U ; 
I am sorry for it. I hope, hesraper^ yen are not 
too ill to find ple^wure in your trhuaph. 

Amelia, My triumph! 

JMdDe. Yes. To^mcnow eariy, the fiuchesa will 
be removed for ever iram our qres 

Ameiia. What! yoorwifii? J^i^aiy entreaties 
tii^ninvain? 

Duke. X*>« •^ll >B prepared. Hhe was evnr m 
•ay way. I detest her. But enough ! She shall 
be connned for life. 

AmsHB^iWith iUgn^fei^ dS3daim.)--E%9eiMt 
triumph i Is audi your opinion ef Asseiia? Amelia's 
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tdMnph muft be in crMltag tlM adminrtioa, sot the 
dcCastatiM of het enetoiii* Go^ Ptiatis, you hate 
toktalM mt^r a&d I 70Q. 

Duke, This miseraUe sophistry shatt not alttr 
my deternmiatidD. It must, and ^atl be so. I' will 
ascribe what you have said to the usual enthusiastic 
DolioiM which so often mislead you* To-mortow 
you wiU better comprehend the valu# of my inten- 
tion ; for you must be flattered in having been the 
insCi^tor of it* Farewell ! A speedy recovery to 
you in body and in urimL [ J&rV. 

Amelia,— {Ag she raises herself) — Be flattered t 
How does the term degrade me ! To be flattered 
by a guilty act ! To be the instigator of tlnc^ guilty 
act ! Oh, God f thou seeit how thi» ides torfmres 
me. Thou seest tfnit nty^ soul tises In opposition to 
the barbarous project. No. As I live it shall not 
be. I will exefty to its otmost Hmh9|^ a^l my dH#> 
graceful influence over his heart. No — no*, it shall 
not be. I myself will peridht rather than lAfe inno^ 
cent i^aD be sacrifieeo. At this moment I feel I 
haw but been debased to ri^e in greaftv gKny-^I 
have but been degraded by vice^ m ordc^ thcfr my 
virtifeB may bursC Ibvth wjih greater splendour. XyUy 
my Koenigsmark I couM I bat r^ega^n my primitive 
worth in thy arms, with rapture would I asar from 
the IpwlSaeflB of viee to the subiimitf of virtiML 

JSfUer I$AS££LAy haOSg. 



Isa. Tbe^ €^tmt--the Count- 



lyhe realff thtfref Have y^ seen him ? Qoidk, 
Isabtlka ! Lo^\ Is my h^ ra order ?-^{thm»io 
the slass^ andatYangeif her hah mtA mm hismd, mtd 
Aur 3te99 wkk tke eiher,) 

Isa,^Aside.y-l m\3St see how Ai^wttMck t 
muat obMrvt^ Ihian^ co«t wiat^ it m9^ 
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Amelia. And what did' be say when he earned 
Was he impatient? There f All is right. Now, 
go — admit him, and be attentive.. Quick-^ut don't 
forget what I before t6ld you. 

Jsa. — {Aside.) — Alas ! what must I see ? 

(Xhe Countess tkrotos herself cHrelessly upon the sqfk. 

Isabella opevis the door through tohicn Koenigsmark 

is to enter^ and retires. The Count approaches 

Jearfidli/f but with dignity. Amelia springs from 

the sofa in captivating disorder.) 

Amelia. Oh, my friend ! with what sweet anxiety 
have I expected you ! 

Kod — {Confused.) --In painful suspense have I 
counted the moments till 1 — ^pardon me» Countess — 
if I do not yet conceive my happiness. Its aj^ear* 
ance was so sudden, so 

Ameliai—iAside.y^How enchanting is the con- 
fused avowal) trembling on his yip&\'—{AloudJ) — 
Wonder not, dear Count, that my eye is rivetted on 
yours — ^that with delight it dwells upon your charms. 
Wonder not that a female thus boldly breaks the 
bonds by which her sex is fettered. The inanimate 
laws of burdensome reserve may be proper for a 
common mind, but 

Koe. — {Kisses her hand.)— Dear Countess ! 

Amelia.-— {^ith dignity and ^fire.y—Oh^ my Ko^^ 
nigsmark! How long has this heart throbbed for 
thee ! How long has it bled beneath the confine- 
ment of decorum ! But now/at this sweet moment, 
will I yield to the indescrS)able dictates of my un- 
fettered bosom-^StopSf as if unable to describe her 
sensations.) — Oh ! read in this intoxicated look all 
that my faltering tongue refuses to unfold. 

Koe. I would speak, dear Countess, if words would 
jnot'profaiie the ' 

Amelia. Dearest, sole object of my love I Oh, 
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that I could inspire words with animation to describe 
the sensations of my soul ! 

Koe.—- (Stammering A — There are — ^there are sen- 
sations --which cannot be described. The confusion 
of my transported looks* is all my eloquence.— 
{With painful anxiety he casts a glance tavoards the 

door.) 

Ameiia. How triumphant is the rhetoric of our 

glowing hearts ! Divine, singular youth, formed for 

the most singular of women, you enchant, while you 

enslave. In the name of my whole sex {oi whom I 

am perhaps not the most unworthy of your affection) 

I will do just homage to the most perfect, the most 

lovely of men. — (While uttering the last tvordSf she 

has seized his hand, and is siimng on her knee. In 

the greatest confusion he endeavours to raise her. A 

mute hut captivating cdntest ensues* She gazes at 

himj and combines in her attitude all the most deli' 

catey voluptuous sorcery^ tvhick seduction can devise* 

Scarcely has she quite sunk upon her knee^ token 

Isabella suddenly calls Jrom at^Atn.)— -Tlie Duke is 

coming! The Duke is coming !«—( T'Ae Countess 

springs up affrighted.) 

Koe. — (Aside.) — I begin to breathe more freely. 
Amelia. Odious accident, which robs me of the 
sweetest moments of my life ! Through tiiat door. 
Count. 

Koe, — (Hastily--'aside.)'~Bj Heavens, the woman 
is bewitching. 

Amelia. Oh, this disappointment ! Fly, fly. We 
shall so(m meet again to be the more completely 
happy. — {Weeping.) — How I am afflicted, that the 
sweet enchantment should be thus dissolved ! Fare-- 
well !—(£««^race5 /«i»i.)— Farewell! 

[^Exit Koenigsmark. 
Oh ! I could murder the murderer of my happiness. 
Why just at this moment ? Hatefid, accursed acci* 

VOL. VI. L 
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dent U-^TfiT&m herself y with a discontented air^ upon 
a sqfOf in order to resume the appearance of indis" 
position* After a Jem momentSf haif raising herseff,} 
-r-How ! Jso o»e comes. Airi I to be thus trifled 
with ?«^(i4 paiise.) ^StiW no one ? Whom would not 
this drive mad ? I can bear it no longer. 

Enter Isab£llA) mth a timid look. 

Isa, Countess ! 

Amelia* — ( Enraged^) -^-Whai means this? Why 
does he not come ? 

Isa* I beg pardon^ my Lady. It was a misunder- 
standing. 

Amelia.-— {Starts upfrorA the sqfit as if mad.)--' 
Misunderstanding! What ?-*^nstt£ferab]e ! Who i6 
to blame? The wretch who deceiYed me may 
tremble for her £eLte\ 

Isa. It was not my fault, I assure you, Countess.. 
Charlotte told me, and I hastened to mf<mn you. 

Amelia. Charlotte! Call her in. I am but a 
woman, yet I have strength enough to plunge a 
dagger in her heart who treated me thus. 

• Enter Charlotte. 

Art thou the wretch who dared to interrupt my 
heavenly— 

Isa. Countess ! Countess ! You forget yourselE — 
(Aside.)— She is transported beyond all bounds. 
How blind was she not to see that Koenigsmark 
despised her. Oh I I feel well again. 

Amelia. — {Aside.) — I no Iwiger know what I say* 
—( To Charlotte,)— Why did yofu tell Isabella that 
die Duke was coming, when it was not true ? 

Char. Forgive me^ my Lady, It was hot my faulty 
jfor Ami told me so. 
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Amelia. One throws the blame uppn- another. 
Call Ann hither. I'll discover the truth, in spite of 
all your subterfuges. [ Exit Charlotte. 

It costs me pains to steal these moments from the 
incessant disturber of my happiness, and shall my 
wishes be counteracted with impunity ? 

Isa, — {Aside.)— it is better to be tortured by this 
mistake, than by a conviction of his coldness. 

Enter Charlotte and Ann. 

Amelia. So, you are the infamous inventor of tliis 
falsehood ? 

• Ann. — (Much confused.y-My Lady— I— 1 thought-* 
Amelia. Speak, I command you. Who told you 

to say that the Duke was coming ? 

Ann. — {With increasing confimon^) — No — nobody 
teld me — I — I' only heard it from some one in the 
antichamber. 

Amelia. How ! Nobody told you, and you heard 
It from some one in the antichamber ! Wretch i 
What do you mean ? But you shall not leave this 
place alive, unless you instantly confess the truth. 

Ann. Pardon, my Lady, pardon! I am not to blame. 
At first I refused to do it. * ' 

Amelia. Refused to do it !^ Ha ! some mptery is 
lurking liere. I ascribed this confusion solely to 
.simplicity. Girl ! I'll have you broken on the whee^ 
unless you instantly discover alL 

• Ann. Mercy, my Lady, mercy! 1 will. A man, 
whom I have long known, asked me to do it« : 

Amelia. A man asked you I — Isabella do you uur 
sderstand this ? 

Ann. At first I refused — indeed, I did — but ag; 
iast I did it to oblige him^ and received the present 
;which he promised. 

Amelia. Present ! I cannot comprehend this J 

Jsa* Nor L 
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j4nn. I really did not mean to offend you, my 
Lady, and intended to have mentioned to you after- 
wards. 

Amelia, Who is the man ? 

Ann, He has been in the service of several gen- 
tlemen. At present, I believe, he lives with Count 
Koenigsmark. 

AmeHa. Count Koenigsmark! — (^«ife.)— That 
I could not have supposed. — (7b Ann.) — begone ! 
Bring the man hither instantly. That is the only 
way to avoid the severe punishment which otherwise 
awaits you. 

Ann. 1 believe he is still with your servants, my 
Lady. 

Amelias Away then, and bring him to me. 

^Exit Ann. 
(To Charlotte.)— You may now go too. 

\_Exit Charlotte. 
Isabella ! Isabella ! What means this dreadful my- 
stery ? In vain is every effort which I make to dive 
into it. 

Enter Akk and Servant. 

Did you instruct this girl to cause a false alarm, as 
if the Duke were coming. 

Set, Yes, honoured Lady, I sue in her behalf. It 
was not her fault. 

Amelia. And why did you bribe her to do this ? 

Skr. — CSometvhat alarmed.) — I did not bribe her. 
I only told her» as a joke, that she might do it. She 
took it in earnest, and, before I could prevent it, 
she called to the attendants in the next rooip, ** The 
Duke is coming.** 

Amelia, How, shameless fellow! dare yon tell 
me a falsehood ! you promised her a present if she 
did it. 

Ser. Yes—- that— that was in jojce, too. 
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Amelia. In jokel Enough! You hi^yi^ tMlraydd* 
yourself,— (To Ann.)— 7G01 till I call you, . -^ 

.[^E^it Ann, 

Jsa. — fAudeJ — How will tliis end ? . . . . 

Amelia, Y9U see that your evaaions will not be of 
any service. You are in my power ; aad if yo« 
m^ tp qave yourself, immcdialely conifesf at. whose 
instigation you bribed the girl to cauae a falis^ 
alano, 

Ser. As— I have said — ^my Lady— 4 meant it— al 
a.joke— and nothingmore. 

Amelia.— (Sheua him a JuU purse,) -^S^ I I wiB 
reward you if you coi^ess the truth. 

Ser. I can say no more, I must maintain what I 
kave already stated to your JLadyship. It is— it is tb^ 
real truth. 

Amelia.^-^{ Holds a dagger in her other hand,) — 
Make thy choice, 

Ser. — (Tails on Jus knees. J — I did not thlnj« you 
were so serious. — Mercy ! It is not a crime, I will 
confess all. 

Amelia. — {Aside.) — Base poltroon! \ am more 
coucageoua than he ; to do I fear this discovery 
i«88 than he my threats«-^(ilfefdL)-— 4}ut witli the 
truth ! 

Ser. I am in the service of Count Koenig$mark. 
My master knew I was acquainted with your maid, 
and ordered .me, for the joke's sake, to make her 
believe that the Dukenras coming, in ordcar to create 
a false alarm in the Counteas*a apartment. 

Amelia. — {As if stunned.) — ^What says he ? 

Isa. — {Aside — in a tone ofiHumph.) — 'Tis plain. 
He has imposed upon her. 

Amelia. What did you 4iay just now ? 

Ser. The Count ordered me to make your maid 
believe 

Amelia. What Count ? 

Ser. Cottnt Koenigsmark. And as I thought it 

X.2 
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* wa^ probably a joke among some young men — I did 
it without any bad intention. 

AnteHfi^-^Stup^ed with terror.y-^A joke — joke I 
—(7b Isabella*)-— iBabeUa^^tell me— can any one 
see that I tremble?— <>4fotMf.>-«At what time did 
. the Count order you to do this ? 

Ser. At the time Ann called— ^or, I believe, 
rather soonef. 

Isa^/^-^Adde^-^ltaied^y^lt is beyond a doubt that 
he has imposed upon her. 

Amelia, Time Ann called !— Rather sooner!— 
Isabella, mn I pale ? A chill tremor passed through 
my frame. At that very time !-— 1 cannot under* 
staiid it.— No-*«nd yet, if I were obliged to under- 
stand it in that light. — Oh, Isabella ! what horrible 
ideas are dawning in my soul !-«Ye8 — ^horrible in* 
deed ! But— (/2fRg5.>— as yet I have not quite lost 
my senses. As yet I feel a spark of my former 
spirit. 

Enter Chablotte. 

Let the servants come hither. — (7b Tsabella.)-*Ani 
I not generous, Isabella l^^Pcinting to the servant 
and the </a£ger.)— He has phinged this into my 
heart, and m return I give him this.»-<7Arot«5 the 
purse to Asm.)— There ! Take the promised reward 
for thy odious service* 

Jsa, 1 beseech you. Countess, be on your guard.. 
'"{Aside,)'^She no longer knows what she says. 

The Servants appear. 

Amelia. Keep this man in close custody* Lock 
bim in one of the adjoining rooms, and bring me the 
key. Your lives are answerable for him. 

Ser. My Lady 

Amelia. No harm shall be done to ]nou^ and to- 
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morrow you shall be released. Rely upon my pro- 
mise—make no opposition— and you will, perhaps, 
be still better rewarded. {_Exeu7U aU the servants. 

Isa^r-^Asidc'^'Suroe^ng the Countess.) — She <;an- 
not yet conceive that he has imposed upon her. 
'Tis now clear that he cannot feel the fofce of love; 
but he shall repent that he has thus despised two 
women. 

AmeUa.'^After a short /itftMf.)— 'Tis dark and 
mysterious ; but I fear to learn more, lest it should 
destroy me. Yet, no. Love was painted in his 
timid, bashful look. Love sparkled in his large 
majestic eye. Love spoke in every movement of 
his frame. As yet he has not tasted the intoxica- 
ting bliss, but only surmised its nature, when gentle 
warm desire rose in his youthful breast. As yet he 
has not assuaged the delicious poison whicn boils 
throughout the veins by that quick-working antidote 
— enjoyment. Will he not, then, glory in the at- 
tachment of a woman, who conquers where she 
looks i Yes. But how can I account for this per- 
plexing interruption ? There— there lies the con- 
tradiction which will rob me of my senses.— (i2o/b 
her eyes wildly around.) 

Isa^r^Asiae.y^l will avail myself of her rising 
fury, and excite her to revenge. — r(Aloud.) — Coun- 
tess, dare I— — 

Amelia. What do you want, Isabella ? 

Isa, Much wouM it grieve me if my suspicion 
were just— yet can 1 perceive it is so. 

Amelia. Isabella! Isabella! What suspicion ? I 
bad a suspicion too. 

Isa. I should weep, if it were true that, after 
sacrificing the sweetest, the divinest charms, which 
-any of our sex can boast— after this renunciation of 
the universal decorum belonging to our sex — after 
this unreserved avowal of every emotion, which 
l^ows within your boso m ■ ■ ■ 
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Amelia. What do you dar« to 9ay ? To whom 
do you refer ? 

Isa. Iff ftfter all these sacrifices from the lovdiest, 
mo$t perfect woman in creation, he should remain 
cold and unfeeling— -of that, of which the most dis^ 
tant hope would have transported thousands, were 
despised 

Amelia. Girl! What means this bold assertion? 
Who. told thee it was possible to despise Amelia's 
affection? / 

I^a. Oh, Countess 1 Allow me this sympathetic 
participation of your feelings. , Permijt me to avow 
my indignation when I see your just pride wounded. 
Since 1 have known what aif overflowing, i^ex*- 
haustible fountain of delight your heart contains for 
him who merits it, I have jealously guarded Uie 
sanctuary, lest it should be profaned by coldness* 

Amelia. Wilt thou drive me mad i 

Isa. Are you sure that you are so inexpressibly 
beloved as you deserve ? Are you so sure of it, that 
the confefsion of the Count's servant do^s not 
weaken your conviction ? 

Amelia* Wherefore these daring, insolent ques*- 
tions ? 

Jsa. You term that insolence, which is but the 
tender anxiety of my cooler bosom for that trea- 
sure which few inaeed deserve, but which you 
would lavish upon an ingrato. Believe me, the 
object, on whom you have bestowed your warm 
affections, deserves them not* Does the oonfession 
of yonder man excite no suspicions ? 

Amelia. What would you say ? I must ow|i*«-i( 
might^-yes^^it might ba so. He alanpod m^, I 
confess-<-**and transient, but dark su^oions darted 
through my brain. You are right. 'Tis strang^-^ 
that just when be knew he was to pass a few minutes 
with me, he should, as if he wanted to escape the 
moments, which my longing heart 90 forrOBtly had 
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panted for Ha ! — ^were that his intention — were 

that really his intention— (/n a rapid but determined 
voice,) — 1 would murder him and myself. But| 
Isabdla, it cannot be. Tliat roving look, that en- 
chanting bashfulness 

Isa. Bashfulness ? Are you sure that such were 
his sensations ? Did he not rather betray confu* 
sion and disgust? 

AmeliaM^fAffrigkied.J — How! I did not con- 
sider that. Yes. ^Tis — 'tis not impossible. Con- 
fusion! Disgust! But why? And yet— Oh! what 
evil spirit dictated those dreadful words to thee ! 

Isa» Did he speak with timidity, or with confu- 
sion ? Wiere his words the stammering eloquence 
of rapture, or the cold forced accents ot disgust f 

Amelia, Ha ! How the mist disperses from my 
Bight! Girl ! Girl ! what a light hast thou spread 
in my soul I Oh ! — {Hides her /ace*) 

Isa, Diear Countess, I feel no pleasure in thus 
torturing you, but your honour, your welfare, your 
all was at stake. Be not incensed, when I confess 
that I saw every thing which your blind affection 
would not suffer you to see. 1 observed you 

Amelia . Infamous wretch ! How dared 

Isa. Do not be enraged, for I do not deserve it. 
I wished but to see whether you were beloved with 
the same all-defying affection which marked your 
conduct and avowals — but, alas ! 

Amelia. Finish thy killing words, thou wretch, in 
whom I have too far confided. Oh, God ! 1 can- 
not breathe.— -(^^ain hides her Jace,) 

Isa,^Aside,) — Ah ! now I pity her ; for I know 
her agony.— (i4/ofM/.) — Let these tears declare the 
sorrow which I feel in being obliged to disdose 
what I wonld so willingly conceal. 1 observed that 
the Count, while you imi^ined you were inspiring 
him with rapture, waited with anxious impatience 
for the moment of departure. — {j1 jmuse.) 
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AmeUa. Peace! Be silent, or I'll murder thee* 
Oh ! Horrible ! Horrible 1 Begone 1 Quit my 
presence ! The sight of thee is hateful to me. The 
sight of all mankind is hateful to me. Oh, that I 
could extirpate the whole infernal brood ! 

lia. Dearest Countess 

Amelia. Away ! For the last time I say to thee 
— ^begone! What! Tliou wilt not ? Then shall this 
<^S^r— ( WUdly f^rasps the dagger ^ and rushes to^ 
wards Isabella, cu^o escapes. S^e stands alone Jot 
same moments in dreadfid emotion.) — Have I lived to 
see this I Oh, I could rend open every vein to coo} 
the burning torrent of my blood. Amelia! Amelia! 
how art thou fallen l^As she is about to strike her 
face toith her hand^ she perceives the dc^er^ and 
starts*) — Ha 1— -(iSwrwyi it toith Jrantic wofoic^.)— 
Thou art a blesaed weapon. Omnipotence is sta* 
tioned on thy murderous point Thou canst pro* 
cure me ease* Not if I employ thee against myself 
No. Such a base common ffriigic fool I am not yet 
become, but thou canst allay the fury which tor* 
ments me, A thousand, thousand times shalt thou 
be plunged into the cold traitor's heart. Then will 
I gaze with ravishing delight upon his streaming 
blood — and from the sight create a healing balsam 
for my wounded soul.— <-4 pavse. In an altered 
tone.) — Oh, the deceiver! — \ln a milder ^ow.)— 
The deceiver. —(/w a moaning wice.)-— He did not 
love me— that is certain. He did not love me. — 
(Sobbing,) — Oh ! how I could have loved him 1 But 
despised !— (/« a stronger voice.) — Despised 1 — {With 
violence.)— Despised \—{fVil(Uif as before.) — Away 
with these shameful tears ! Let not my eyes drop 
another while 1 live. Let them learn to feast on 
blood. Despised! Amelia despised? Impossible! 
Yet — still— still he has deceived me. — {Starts as if 
thunderstruck — uoUdness and sensibility are blended 
in her voice.) — Ha ! Stupid creature that I am! 
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Have I been thus long in discovering that be loves 

another ? He must love another ? 'Tis welL^ 

'Tis well. Rage through my brain, thou racking 
thought, and nourish fell revenge ! He loves 
another. Oh, that I were possessed of an all-an- 
Dihilating iniuence, that I might spread desolation 
and ruin through the world ! He loves another !— - 
But whom^ Whom can he love? Oh, ye invisible 
powers ! grant me for one moment the faculty of 
piercing penetratioii, that I might dive into this 
mjratery, and discover whom— 4EuAam he loves.^— 
(Pauses J and then wih Jranticjury xurings her hands.) 
^\n vain ! la vain ! My reason is gone — all re** 
flection is at an end. But-^{Sianips violently) -^ 
but whom can he love ? I will knoi^. In spite of 
my madness, i will know. Isabella.— (7?fMg$.) -- 
Isabella ! 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa,^---{Starts on seeing the Countess so much Os' 
ordered— aside*) — Ha! - 'Tis as I wished. 

Amelia. What thus afirights thee? Am I be- 
come a monster ? 'Tis true I am wild-^mad-*-yes, 
mad—- but I shall soon be better. 1 shall be bettet 
when I see blood. Attend to me, girl. Thou hast 
done me a service. Thou hast opened my eyes. I 
ought to stab thee for it^but be at ease. I have 
just discovered that he must love another. 'Tis 
<;ertain— for*— despise! No one can despise Amelia. 

That is certain—therefore do you hear— *^what 

was I saying ? 

Isa. You said what I long ago suspected. 

Amelia. Oh, in^unous! Yes — he does love another. 
But whom ? That I must learn. Mark me. If my 
life be sacrificed thereby, I must learn it. Observe, 
now^ what I teU you. Observe it, I say— for afl 
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depends upon it. — (Quite disordered.) — What— what 
was I going to say ? 

Isa» I am waiting to hear it. 

Amelia. True — I recollect. You must, by means 
of some other person, employ spies to follow Ko« 
enigsmarky to observe his every step, to lie at his 
door all night, and to give you a constant account 
of all his actions. But no one must know that I am 
concerned in these investigations. This very mo* 
ment you must send a faithful observer to observe 
him throughout the night. I must know whether 
he be gone home, or not—and also: — also-^but you 
will learn— you are wise and penetrating. Manage 
the matter well. Do you understand me ? 

Isa. Countess, you shall see with what zeal I will 
execute your orders. I only beg that you will now 
retire to rest. You mav — 

Amelia. To rest ! les. When this hand reeks 
with the traitor's blood, I will retire to rest. Leave 
me. I shall not go to bed to-night. Hold ! I had 
almost forgotten something. You must procure me 
another dagger, and some poison. Cowardly crea- 
ture ! why art thou alarmed ? Daggers and poison 
are my only remedies. You must procure them, 
I say. I will, meanwhile, sharpen this dagger till 
day-break. 

Isa. Dearest Countess, a little repose-* 

Amelia. What! Thou speakest to me as if I 
were a lunatic, who claimed compassion. But per-> 
haps — ^it may be so. Let me but rave— for it re- 
lieves me. f shall recover my reason Away ! 

Do what I have told you Procure me daggers and 
poison.— -Away ! Away! — {Seizes her arm^ and 
leads her out,) " - ■ I feel an unknown vigour stringy 
my nerves. Yes. Thus it is. I am forbidden to 
return to the path of virtue. Fate is resolved to 
bar the way. I am doomed then to be a follower 
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of vice for ever.— 'Tis well. Be it so.— I will fulfil 
my destiny ; for I will be so fell a monster, that 
whole regions shall be struck with terror. 

Enier Isabella, in great haste. 

ha. Countess! Countess ! He is just returned, 
and is gone down the gallery. He must, therefore^ 
be seeking some one in the palace. 

Amelia. Ha! Whom can he be seeking? — 

Haste! Follow him, and observe where he goes. 
Wherever he stops, try to listen, and observe him. 
Then bring me an immediate account of all you 
have learnt. — Quick, lest he escape! — Awsy.^Seizes 
her arm, and tohile conducting her to the door, the 
curtainJaUs.) 



ACT THE FOURTH 



Throughmt this Act, the Scene is in a Gallery ^ the 
PoMce, which adjoins the Duchesses Apartmentfi^ 

KoENiGSMARK and Louisa are discovered. 

Koe. How ! The Duchess is ill, and will not see 
me? 

Louisa. She will not see you. But why should I 
conceal the truth from you ? She is well, but re- 
pents that she gave you permission to come. 

Koe. Repents! — ^WiU not see me!— Oh, Hea- 
vens !— All my hopes at once destroyed ! 

Louisa. I used every arigument to convince her 

VOL. VI. M 
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how upright were your intentions, how sincere and 
warm was the interest which yon took in every thing 
relative to her. 

Koe, You are my friend. You spoke the truth. 
Accept my thanks for this service, and — — 

Louisa. I described to her the horrors df her si- 
tuation. I told her that you, Count, were the only 
one here who could assist us ; but it was all in vain* 
She constantly exclahned, <* No: I cannot see hinu^ 

koe. Oh! I have not deserved this. How it. 
afflicts me ! Go, Louisa, — you are my friend.— do^ 
and with tears conjure your lady not to mistake me, 
but to— or— No— I will go with you. Come. She 
has not yet forgotten to esteem me. Of that I am 
convinced. Come. I will bear all the blame — I-^ 
( Hastens totvards the door, Louisa intercepts his 
passage.) 

Louisa* No, no. Count. Don't do that. Let me 
go first to prepare her. Wait a few moments here. 

[^Exit has till/ 

Koe. — ( About fo Joilmv her^ goes a Jeiv steps^ and 
irresolutely pauses. ) — Why do I not follow her ? Am 
I fearful lest this devouring flame, which rages 
through my blood— But my heart is pure. Before 
the countenance of the Almighty shall! not stand 
with greater reverence than before her ! I will save 
her. Without my assistance she is lost. There* 
fore, Koenigsmark, be firm and resolute. — {Hastens 
to the door^ opens it^ and is about to rush into the 
ehamher.) 

Sophia.^ (From ivithin.) — Hold, Count! Stay 
where you are. 

Koe. — {Stands as if thunderstruck a$ the doar.)-^ 
Ha! That is her voice. My resolution is fled; 
all my powers oi mind ire crippled. 
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SopifiA c<mfiijr<m the room* He retires xjiMh re- 

verence* 

SofUa. — (Much qffictedJ^You ought npt to 
have done that. Count. I requested to be left 
alpn^. — f AtVfe.J— But wlw^^why— did I come hi- 
ther ? why— (^fozo/.)— Oh 1 how much could you 
har^<:pntributed to my happiness, and how little it 
would have cost vou I 

' Koe* Have I deserved that my wishes should be 
thus mistaken ? Can you harbour a bad opinion of 
wy heart? ^ ^ 

Sophia* Certainly not. Count ; but the reason why 
I coiud not see ^ou— No— you do not know— I have 
not a bad opinion of you^-^On the contrary— But I 
could not see you now, becaus e 

JCoe. Tell me the dreadful reason. 

Sophia* Why should I not tell it ? I resolved not 
to see you, from a desire of expiating a fault with 
which xm censoience accused me. 

Koe^ What &ult I If you have been induced by 
urgent circumstances, to allow a visit at this hour^ 
hovf can you deduce a motive for self-accusation I 
Have you forgotten that to-»morrow you will be con- 
ductea to perpetual imprisonment, unless-. 

Sophicu Count, I hav« not yet received a confirm*- 
ation of your tidings, and therefore cannot give tbei^ 
•credit. 

Koe. ' How ! Do you doubt my assertion i 

Sophia* No^ no ; but I cannot yet conceive human 
.nature to be so depraved. It is, th^efore, certainly 
wrcmg that vou should come to me in this way^ 
Leave me, 1 beseech )'ou. I am resolved to treat 
the whole account as a mistake, and with a cainf, 
UBtainted conscience await the issiie. The quick 
^emotion8 of mortified innocence have melted into 
tears ; and I am now composed. 
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Koe, What! will you condemn yourself? Will 
you doom yourself to undeserved imprisonment ? 

Sophia. It is a sweet idea to suffer with resigna^ 
tion^ though innocent. 

Koe. And submit to be trampled upon by worth- 
less wretches ? 

Sophia* It is a great idea calmly to despise those 
worthless wretches who trample on me. 

Koe. And shall no revenge pursue these villains^ 
for their injustice in torturing the guiltless ? 

Sophia. It is an exalted idea, to consider the 
greatest injustice as unworthy of revenge. 

Koe. — {Addcy ivith enthusiasm.) — Supernatural 
being ! Her angelic sentiments inspire my soul with 
vwe.^Aloud.) — Yesi dear^ noble Prmcess, I acknow- 
ledge the grandeur of your sentiments ; but you will 
thereby be destroyed. 

Sophia. If you can feel the grandeur of these sen- 
timents, feel the still more exalted one of perishing 
with dignified composure. 

Koe.-^(Asidey transported.)^^! thank thee^ Oh, 
Creator, for having bestowed upon me a mind which 
can boast, though but in a humble degree, a sjnsi- 
pathy with such fLmind.'-{Alotul.) — This, too, I com* 
prehend. But do not, most perfect of your sex, do 
not suffer this noble generosity to extend so Blt as 
to work your own destruction. Let not a tender 
pliant, which has budded in such heavenly beauty, 
be destroyed by the hostile storm. 

Sophia. What means this warmth ? 

Koe. Do not refuse to avail yourself of ihe eternal 
rights which careful Nature has allowed us all to 
claim, but more particularly you—peace and hap- 
piness. 

Sophia. Leave me, Koenigsmark, leave me. 

Koe. Shall these transcendant charms, granted by 
Heaven in the fulness of its bounty, perish in their 
opening blpom f ^hall this rose, worthy of unfading 
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blo3$om&^thi9 rQae» intended to be the ornani^nt of 
Eden, be undermined by that consuming worm 
affliction, and wither in a desert ? 

Sophia, Oh! if my peace be dear to you, do not 
address me thus, 

Koe, Your peace is dearer to me tlian any thing. 
But can you say you now possess it ? I wi]l restore 
it to you. I vill point out the way, by which you 
may escape the abysses opening all around you, and 
find again the joys which have forsaken you. Lose 
not the opportunity. You must determine noto or 
never^ The waters of happiness spring but once for 
mortaJs ; with a rapid tide they roll away, and are 
almost instantly again dried up. If we neglect to 
taste them ere they pass, no power whatever can 
rpcaJl them. Anxious and parched we look where 
late the current ran, and thirst for one delightful bui; 
departed draught. Oh, dearest Princess ! listen to 
the voice of a youth versed in the pleasures of yoiir 
earUer years, who saw you despotically sacrificed to 
cruel policy. 

Sophia, Count, I entreat — implore you to oease. 
I am criminal in haying even thus long listened to 
you. 

Koe. Why so distant towards me ? --Towards mep 
who fee] in every pulsation' the consonance of pur 
sympathising souls !-^ Are we not bound to eack 
other by tiie ties of former happier days ? 

-SopAJa,— ( l^eg^mg-f)— By my sighs and tears I 
conjure you not to remmd me of those days, lest I la- 
ment what it is my duty to endure. 

Koe, Yes, hapless Princess— lament— I will lament 
with you. 'Tis a painful pleasure to recall the sha- 
dows of departed happiness. In order to spread a 
friendly gl^m upon our present sorrows. Oh, Me- 
mory ! thou powerful sensation I thou leavest not a 
nerve throughout my frame unstrung.— Before my 

M 2 " 
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4soul flits every former scene, and every youthful wish. 
Why should I not recall those peaceftil days ? 

Sophia.— [Much agitated.) ^S]^tLte me these tor* 
tures, Count. 

Koe. — {Quite absorbed in re/lection,) --How oflen 
did we saunter, arm in arm, m your dear mother's 
garden ! Often, oflen have we wandered with in- 
fantile delight through the flowery paths and cooling 
woods of Elta. Oflen have we innocently played 
upon the mossy hank of. the rivulet, which you so 
much loved. 

Sophia. Koenigsmark! you promised to restore 
my peace of mind, and are destroying it for ever. 
Oh, cease. 

Koe. Our anxious wanderings in search of 

the first scarcely opened violet — our admiration of 
the starry Heavens-— our confidential intercourse — 
{Muvh ^cted.) — Do not these give me some little 
claim-—/ 

Sophia. — {With tremulous utterance ^y-^ en — I do 
not deny-^my heart acknowledges —You see my 
tears. Do not compel me to shed more. 

Koe. Allow me, tnei), to mention what, with the 
most fervent wishes for your welfare, I propose to 
do, in order to rescue you. 

Sophia. Ob, Heavens! Isitsocertmnthatlshall 
be imprisoned to-morrow ? 

Koe^^Significanth>) — Certain. Positive ! 

Sophia. Teh me, tnen, how will you save me ? 

Koe.'^With matdy resoluiion.y^l will fly with 
you, dearest Princess. 

Sovhia.^Hastili/.y-^Ohf Heavens I This to me ! 
No, Koenigsmark. I can never be rescued by such 
means. 

Koe. These are the only means. Be not alarmed. 
Your liberty is at stake— perhaps your life. 

Sophia. Away with such a px^ositian I 
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Koe. You will be pent in a prison — deprived of 
the sight of Heaven— incessantly tortured by false 
reports — and coolly murdered by degrees, if you 
refuse my counsel. 

Sophia, No, Count. The innocence of my heart 
wiW protect mc. They cannot treat me so barba- 
rously. 

Koe. This very innocence will be considered as a 
crime ; and you will be doomed to suffer, because 
you distinguish yourself like a saint among a band 
of demons. The blackness of Vice cannot endure 
the splendour of Virtue. By the tears of your good 
mother, I conjure you to save yourself. I pledge 
my life for the certainty of the Duke's intentions. 

Sophia. — {In a tone of agony.) — ^What — ^what will 
become of me ! How am I tortured by contending 
feelings ! 

Koe. Oh ! let the agony, at this moment raging 
within you, persuade you not to spurn the counsel, 
which, with the solemnity of inspiration, I repeat* 
I will save you from destruction. I will conduct 
you far from this poisonous atmosphere. — I will — 
The wildness of your looks cannot subdue my reso- 
lution, for my heart is raised and supportea by an 
unknown influence. 

Sophia. Oh, God ! thou seest what I endure. 
Koe. I will conduct you to a distant land, whence 
you may send information of your sufferings to your 
affectionate mother, and conjure her to use her in- 
fluence with your royal father, that you may return 
to his paternal bosom, and there find reparation for 
the evils inflicted on you, when he bestowed your 
hand upon a stranger, whose conduct robbed you of 
every comfort, and drove you to this last resource. 

Sophia. My soul shudders at the thought. Count, 
what does the woman deserve, who dares to break 
the bonds of nuptial duty? Koenigsmark, what 
dreadful counsel do you offer? 
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Koe, Bonds ot nuptial duty ! Oh, Pru»ces8 ! one 
emotion of the heart will bid defiance to the duty 
which annihilates the laws of nature,. and imposes 
upon us the renunciation of our sweetest sensations; 
the duty which would, by mere forms, unite oppo- 
sites, and dare to couple the emblem of Virtue with 
the shameless front of Vice. Oh, no ! I feel — and 
have often felt like you — I feel liiat your hesurt op- 
poses the cold declaration of your lips. — And who 
first deviated from this nuptial duty i You, or your 
hu&band ? 

Soph. — (Aside,)-"Wha.t dp I not feel at this mo- 
ment ! Oh I he has torn open a wound, which— 
' Koe, Follow, follow my advice. Listen to the 
warning voice of the friend of your youth. Trust 
yourself to my arms. They are strong as the inten- 
tions of my heart are pure. Fly with me far from 
this hated place ; fly to some peaceful, smiling re- 
treat, where you can calmly pass your days till the 
storms of Fate are dispersed^ and my assiduous in- 
tercessions have prevailed upon yo\ir royal father to 
receive you again to his bosom. 

Sophia. Koenigsmark, I believe your intentions 
to be upright, and I feel the horrors of my situation. 
Yet still can I not follow your advice. I must have 
positive proof of the vile design which you declare 
to have been fi)rmed by the Duk^* I must have 
further information. 

Koe. For Heaven's sake, how can you find time 
fpr this enquiry. To-morrow you will be dragged 
away. Oh, Prmcess! Princess ! I see how you iip- 
pose upon yourself* — Alas! when you look back 
upon your departed happiness, with the painful re- 
pentant conviction that you yourself were the de- 
stroyer of it. i^ . ■ 

Sophia. Why would you make the burdeu of my 
misery insufferable? I myself perceive, that if the 
danger be so great, m tione is tp \^e lost* Hear, 
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therefore, what I have to say. In an hour vou shall 
know my determination, as I shall hefore that time 
have a certain account of every circumstance rela- 
tiye to my situation. 

Koe. Princess! resolve instantly ; for but a few 
hours are our own. 

Sophia. I cann€^. Till I am fully convinced of 
the Gangers which threaten me, I cannot conscien- 
tiously acquiesce in the important step which you 
press me to take. 

Koe» Oh ! how thtee suspicions hurt roe ! You 
will dismiss me, then, with this dreadful vacuity in 
the heart which has been overflowing, without any 
slender recompence ? 

Sophia. What would you I should say or do ? I 
acknowledge your good intentions.— But, oh, leave 
this gallery. It is so near to my apartments — Leave 
it, I beseech you. — Has my aubmissive entreaty no 
power over you? 

Koe* Every power, except to make me consent 
that you shall perish. But it is your wish. — I go. — 
Yet, tell me in what way you can gain any informa- 
tion at so late an hour. 

Sophia. Louisa has written a letter to the minis- 
ter's daughter. I every moment expect her an- 
swer, which will fix my determination. 

Koe. 'Tis well. In an hour, then, I will be in 
your cabinet. 

Sophia. Yes.— ^But— but— Oh ! how am I grieved 
that I must even think of such a thing ! — Beware 
lest any one observe you. 

Koe. Fear not that. I will meanwhile tnake pre- 
parations that we may escape before day-break ; for 
I am certain as to the result of your enquiries. 

Sophia. Oh !— -It were horrible — 

Koe.— {Approaches tremblingly y takes her hand, 
and kisses it with ioarmth.) — ^Farewell. In — an — 
hour 
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Sojphid, — C Endeavours to withdraw her hand^ 
Uihich he still holds to his lips — ixith di^iti/^J — ^I beg. 
Counts 

Koe. — (Still holds her handy and gazes at heu) — 
Once— once it was not a crime. — ^But now.— -Ob, 
sacred recollection of those blissful days, gone-^ 
{^Qne for ever 

Sophia. — (Extremely agitated.) — Belease we. 
What do you mean? 

Koe. — (Still holding her hand.) ^-- Oh, tear8» 
sp^ak the almighty language which my tongue 
.denies. 

Sophia. Go. Do not forget yourself* — (With 
dignity y and in an impressive tone*) — Go, or we 
shall never meet again. 

Koe. — (As if awaUngfrom a rfr^a»»0-~ Heaven ! 
what have I done?— rardon- — In an hour— Par- 
don— l^Exit in violent agitation. 

Sophia. — (AlonCy after -a short pame.) — What- 
h^ my madness uttered? He will return! No. 
Never, never shall he return. Count Kaenigs- 
mark! Count Koenigsmark! Another word.—- -- 
{Runs to the side at tohich he departed, and stops.) -'- 
Alasi he is gone. — Was it a crime to listen to him? 
His intentions are, doubtless, upright and good. 
The danger, too, which threatens me. — Is it his 
fault that his interest in my behalf is so warm and 
' violent ? But, — this commotion — this beating heart. 
— Why^ why am I thus treated ? Has any one a 
xight thus to insult and mortify me ? I was once 
happy and contented — yet — I wish I had not spo- 
ken to him. I feel his burning tears upon my hand. 
Why did he weep? — (^As if unable to draw her 
breath.) — I know — ^not — I cannot breathe — I feel 
within my narrow bosom a violent devouring fire. — 
(Alarmed.) — -Horrible wretch! Hide thy face, 
that the world may not read therein thine infamy, — 
Away I— Away! — (As she is wildly rushing oiU, 
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Louisa appears.) --HslI — Who goes there, at this 
late hour ? 

Louisa. I beg pardoD, my Lady— 

Sophia. What! did you leave me? Were you 
not present when the Count was here ? 

Lsouisa. No, honoured Lady. 

Sophia. Did t not order you to accompany me ? 

Louisa. You gave me no orders. 

Sophia. Did 1 not tell you that you must not leave 
the Count and me together ? 

Louisa. Indeed you never did. 

Sophia. Unaccountable ! — Then I was here alone 
with Koemgsmark? 

Louisa. Can you be alarmed at that, Princess ? 

Sophia. Why do you gaze at me thus? You 
seem as if you read something on my brow. 

Louisa. Forgive me, my Lady. I do not know 
the cause, but certainly you do not look as usual. 

Sophia^ You think, perhaps, I am not well> be- 
cause I glow and tremble thus. — ^But be at ease, 
good girl. — ^Was it not bold of Koenigsmark thus 
to attempt, against my will, to enter my apartment I 

Louisa. Yes ; but when you consider^— 

Sophia* I ought not to have forgiven it. He be- 
haved ill. Did he not ? 

Louisa. Oh, no— -certainly not* 

Sophia. How ! What do you mean ? 

Louisa. No. He did not behave ill. From in- 
fimcy he claimed a right of feeling interested in 
your welfare. He sees what you suffer. He be- 
holds the danger which threatens us — with anguish 
beholds it— and will avert it. He is a noble^' excel- 
lent young man, 

SopMa.- (With open fervour.) — ^Yes, Louisa; 
you are right. I will not misconstrue his inten- 
tions. Come hither, Louisa. I see you are my 
friend. Come hither. Let me press yoii to my 
heart. You are a good girl. You become every 
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moment more dear to me. I may, perhaps, ere 
long, have greater need of you. — {Clasps her in her 
arms.) 

Louisa. Heavens! — Why do you tremble thus, 
my Lady ? 

Sophia, — (^Starting back terrified.) — Ha! Hor- 
rible! What have I done?— Avert thy face.— I 
cannot look at thee. 

Louisa. What is the matter ? What is the mat- 
ter? 

Sophia. I beseech you— turn from me — or leave 
me— ^r — ^stay here— do not follow me. — {Runs mldly 
into her room.) 

Louisa. What can she mean ? — I am amazed ; 
and, in spite of her commands, must follow her. — 
(Going.) 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa.~-^f Aside f as she enters.) — Thou, too, shalt 
assist in the accomplishment of my revenge. — 
{Aloud.) — Miss Louisa, stay a moment. — {Asid€.\ 
— She shall account for the unintelligible words 
which I have just now heard. 

Louisa. Who calls me ?— How, you Isabella! at, 
so late an hour in this part of the palace ? 

Isa. You are mistaken. It is not so very late. 

Louisa. Time, then, must fly swifUy with you« 

Isa. Oh, no. Just the reverse. Time has passed 
heavily with me. I have counted the lagging se- 
conds in greater agony than could the wretch upon 
the wheel. My words seem to surprise you— but 
mark me. 'Tis not yet so late, but that the fleeting 
night may lend her last dark mantle to cover dread- 
ful— dreadful deeds. Come. Let us go into the 
garden, and enjoy the cool air. 

Louisa. Cool air. I do not feel that it is here 
too hot. 
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Isa. You don't ! — Indeed ! — But whence this con- 
fused, affrighted look ? 

Louisa. And whence your menacing, wild look ? 

Isa* My look menacing and wild ! You are mis- 
taken, I am quite compo^. 

Louisa. And you are mistaken. I, too* am quite 
composed. 

Isa, Why will you not take a walk with me in 
the garden? We might have some confidential 
conversation. 

Louisa, I did not know that we were in the habit 
of conversing confidentially. I must attend the 
Duchess. 

Isa* Indeed ! But tell me — ^why is the Duchess 
so sorrowful of late ? 

Louisa. Because all around her are happy« 

Isa. I don't understand you. 

Louisa. Nor I you. I wish you a good night — 
if you can enjoy it. [^ExlU 

Tsa. — {Alone.) — How! Impertinent creature! 
But thy reign shall soon be at an end. What a dis- 
covery have I made within a few short minutes ; I 
could almost fancy it a dream. But no— I saw 
them — I cannot be deceived. They love each other 
more than words can express ; for as yet they have 
not been able to avow their affection. — Amelia! 
Amelia ! I fear the dreadful tidings will destroy 
thee. But she shall not know all. She must not 
learn that the Duchess is about to escape, because 
she would otherwise be imprisoned for life to-mor- 
row. No. That might allay the fury of her ven- 
geance. I will describe what I have seen in terms 
which shall make her tremble. Silly fool that I 
have been, to suppose he could not love ! — How ' 
did I feast upon this wretched consolation ! But 
now! — now!— Oh, Amelia! wert thou my bitterest 
foe, I would become thy tenderest friend, in order 

VOL. VI. N 
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to complete my vengeance on the faithless sex. 
There she is. In her furious looks I perceive po- 
niatds ready for my purpose. 

Enter Amelia. 

Amelia. Whither did he go? Where did you 
see him ? I have been every where in search of 
you. Why did you bring me no tidings? Cold, 
sluggish beings that you are around me ; do you 
mean to judge of my burning * eagerness by your 
sleepy sensations ? 

Isa. — [Aside.) — Rage on. It suits me. — (AlottdJ) 
— Here, Countess — here he was. — Here he spoke 
with such fire and vehemence 

Amelia. Here ! To whom ? 

Isa. Oh, Countess \ he is not a cold traitor. He 
is — he is an abominable traitor. I have beheld 
with what rapture, with what ecstasy his heart flew 
towards hers. 

Amelia, — ( Wi^h raging impatience.) — Hers ? Whose ? 
— Whose ? 

Isa. Cotmtess— Oh t how can I force the words 
from my oppressed bosoth ! — Countess ! he can love. 
— He can love as youth never loved before. He 
can dote upoA — adore 

Ameiia. fiorturing being! who has taught thee 
the art of robbing mortals of their senses ? Whom 
—whom d6es he love ? 

Isa. Here did I see him, with the glowing marks 
of love unutterably painted in every look. Here 
did I hear him, while the sounds of indescribable 
affection echoed in every word. 

Amelia* — {Walks violently towards her.) — Tremble, 
if thou delay*st another moment. Instantly de- 
clare xvho was here with hitn. 

Isa. Y6\x are determined, then, on knowing it ? 
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Vet, if I tell you— if I thus at once tear your heart 
piecemeal — Countess— pardon me— my own heart 
brealcs at the thought. Wait a few minutes^ I 
would not thus suddenly inflict the deadly wound. 

Amelia, Wretch ! . Wilt thou murder me by slow 
degrees ? ^(Seizes her,) — Now — ^if thy life be dear to 
thee— oat with it ! 

fsa.^^In ^ resolute tone,) — Yes ; I will confess 
theitnitby evei) if you plunge the dagger, which ! am 
prepafiog, for yourself, a thousand times into the 
iftearts ef the perfidious pair. 

Amelia, — (Gazes at her for a moment toith astonish- 
ment.) — Girli how hast thou caught a spark of my 
fire? 

Isa. Did she but possess a shadow of your worth 
. —did &he but bear a trace of your perfections — then 
fiiigJ^t I conceiv^e it possible that he should prefer the 
reflection of beauty to beauty's self. But, as it is— 
Oh, Countess ! tlie blood wiU boil throughout your 

veins when I declare it.— The Duchess ! 

4melia. — /'Overpowered mth sudden horror,) — 
Ducl^ess!— What said you ? — What ?— Did you speak 
just now?— What?— (TA? unorisdie axva^ upon her 
tongue.) 

Zsa. Yes ; the Duchess. She it was with whom 
he here conversed ; with whom he had here a secret 
assignation, for which he so soon left you. She it 
is on whom he dotes. — She it is whom he adores. 

Amelia^^At once awaking Jrom herjbrmer stu- 
/wr.)— Away, away from my si^ght ! Thop art a base 
importer. 

Isa, Ob, that I were. Countess ! Oh, that I had 
not seen how with intoxicated looks they hung upon 
each other ! Ob, that I bad not heard the tones in 
whidi they poured forth their enraptured souls ! — 
(The Counted again sinks into a state of stupefac- 
tion,)— Look around you, where we are. With 
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whom but her could he converse here ? Are not 
those her apartments f 

Amelia.^^iWho is sinking to the eartA.)-" Support 
me Isabella — or T fall— (Stooon^.) 

Isa, ^{Supporting her.) — Countess! Countess! — 
What have I done ! 

Amelia.-^{After a pauses raises her head. She is 
pale as deaths ofidjbr ajTew moments looks toUdly 
around.) ^Ohf all ye unknown powers— spirits-— 
angels---demon8— WHO have any influence over man- 
kind, ^rant me sufficient strength to bear this hor- 
rible discovery. 

Isa, Countess, yield not so much to these sen- 
sations. 1 know others far more worthy of you. 
Think of vengeance. 

Amelia. Ha ! Thou speakest comfort to my soul. 
Girl, low as I am sunk, I will embrace thee for 
rousing the dormant sensations of my soul. — True. 
Vengeance alone can alleviate my torments. Streams 
of blood must quench the iire which rages in my 
bosom. Fool that I was, not to suspect that he 
loved her — not to divine the real cause of his con- 
fusion when lier name was mentioned I— Oh, hor- 
rible! horrible! 

Isa, Countess, let not despair enter into your 
mind. One more I remind you to think of ven- 
geance—Vengeance on the traitor and your rival. 

Amelia, Rival !— Oh, had it been any other per- 
son—but she^'she /—Deceitful, h3rpocritical wretch! 
Was this thy innocence and virtue— this thy cold- 
ness towards every one who dared to think thy 
husband's conduct might justify his hopes ? Yet tell 
me— Isabella— is it possible that you can have been 
mistaken ? Are you sure you saw him ? Are you 
sure he was so warm— so violent f 

Isa. His ardour baffles any description I can 
attempt. 
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Amefia* Np more, no more ! Ob, Koenigsmark ! 
must 1 know tbat tbou art feeling the raptures of 
F^adi£^ while I am doomed to endure the tortyres 
of hell? Isabella, witli mingled shame and fury I 
confess, this horrid overpowering discovery, will 
long, long rage with burning violence in my bosom. 
— (^Her voice gradually Jklters.) — ^No sighs — no tears 
can assauge it — not even the perfidious wretch's 
blood— (^2/A sudden alarm.y^What did I say ? — 
His blood !— -No, no, no.—- (^a^^ up and doom*) — 
Why was I bom with tbese devouring, uncontrol- 
able feelings ? — Why was 1 sent with this fiery soul 
among these icy beixxgsi—Defu* Isabella, force a 
tear from my eye.— ^C5h, I would press thee to my 
heart, and bless thee, if thou couldst cause me to 
shed one &ii»gle tear. 

Isa. Dearest lady, do you not feel the burning 
tears which at this moj^enttrickle-down your dieeks? 
But check theiu, 1 beseech you. Have you forgotten 
that you are Amelia ? Does Amelia seek redress 
in tear»? Hear ail — then weep if you can. I have 
learnt stil) more than I have ye|; rel^d. He means 
to escape with her.— ^Eight! Your astonishment is 
natural. Within an hour he will return, and with 
her leave this palace for ever- het us ha^tim to 
the. Duke. 

Amelia* Por He^ven'^ sake, what said you N*- 
Escape ?«<-Le^ye the palace f^r ever ! 

Jsa. IVfosI^ positively. 

A«Mlia,'^Wit}i,foan$iq f»pi^^f»A^>— Aid me» then, 
fury of disappointed love. Aw^y with these teais, 
i^worthy of An^^U^ ! Qix\pjffs\^ ficcept my thanks. 
T0 Ihe I>Mke instantly I To tbe Duke— the w^)- 
eoppe i)iistruiq9ei|t of vei)gei«ioe* Wh^l sfdd you f •— 
When will he i^turn I 

Isfi. He agreed to b^ with her in m hour irom 
their last interview. 

N 2 
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AmeHa. Then in an hour shall T be fully re- 
venged. In an hour the traitor will know what it 
is to despise Amelia. Away to the Duke instantly I 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



Throughout ihii^ Aetf the Scene is in the Chamber 

of the Duchess. 

Sophia and Louisa are discvoered sitting* 

Sophia. Could I but believe you, Louisa; could 
I but think that this was not a treacherous slumber 
into which you are lulling my heart 

Ijouisa, 'lliink not so, dearest Lady. Surely it 
cannot be blameable to fly from a land where you 
never can be happy, where Vice sits on the throne, 
and triumphantly tramples upon Virtue; where, 
after every duty towards you has been disregarded, 
plans have been formed to rob you of l^erty— per- 
haps of life* Oh, fly, unless you wish to become 
the victim of your barbarous husband. Throw your- 
self into the arms of one, who was the upright iriend 
of your early years, and who in every respect is 
worthy of your esteem. 

Sophia, Yes, Louisa, with an unaccountid>Ie tre- 
mor, I confess that your words accord with my sen- 
sations. But, oh, why do so many contending ideas 
rack my brain ? Louisa, my peace of mind is gone— 
That inward satisfaction with myself^ which I was 
wont to feel, is gone. 
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Louisa, Dearest Lady, disclose to me all that op- 
presses you. Perhaps my sincere friendship may 
pour into your wounded mind the balm of con- 
solation. 

Sophia.' Lou^9 you anticipate my wish. Long 
have I wanted to entrust my sorrows to thb sympa- 
thetic bosom of a friend. Willingly would I describe 
the contending emotions of my mind— its ardent 
wishes for some unknown blessings — its sad yet sweet 
anxiety— but, oh ! I cannot. This strange sen- 
sation courses through my whole frame, but describe 
it I cannot. Give me your hand, Louisa* Let me 
recline upon your bosom. 1 am so much op- 
pressed 

Lotdsa^ Your suiFerings are indeed great. 

Sophia. IVue, Louisa. Yet, great as they are, 
I feel they a1] would cease i f 

Louisa, l£ you would follow the counsel of your 
friend — of Koenigsmark. 

Sophia, Koenigsmark !— My friend ! — Yet true- 
he is my friend. 

Louisa, That he is most certainly. Obey the 
dictates of your heart, , and threw yourself into his 
arms ; for he alone can make yoa happy. 

Sophia, Right, my Louisa. He uhonc can make 
me happy. The truth proceeds in such pleasing ac- 
cents from your lips, that yoa C(»nvince me, and fix 
my resolution. I feel that with the purest con- 
science I can acoompany him. Nothing shall alter 
my determination. I am firm and immoineable.— 
fShe espiits Koenigsmark, and sink^ mtk a shriek 
upon the sq/a, Koenigsmark end Louisa ^^ to her 
assistance. J 

Louisa, Dearest Lady,what is the matter? Wh-M. 
are you thus alarmed N— None but fiiiends are hf j^^^ 
Alas ! she has fainted. — Dearest Princes8.«<»(P ^j^^]^ 
to Sophia's Afffr/.)— Count, this henttleeds fr ^ y^^ 
Make aot a bad use ^ mj a3rowa].«^(Koen* ^«^k 
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^rtt tts ifihunderMruck»)'''Comp0»e your^lf-— I am 
yovr frknd. — (Koenigsniark ^11$ ct Sophia's side^ 
takes her hand^ and Msses it mih fervour. y^Hediy&n 
be praised! She revives. Count, I knoiy ^. 1 
havt spoken in favour of your pr ojeot, because I 
think it the cmlj one by which this heavenly being 
can be rescued. I bave you. Use every persuasion 
in ytMir power. I know you ar-e inai|>able of ». bad 
tction. \^Ent. 

Sophuiyf^( Raises her head, and says in a U3e^ 
iboice.J''"ls he still tfaene, Louisa ? 

Koe. Your sincereat friend is hei^e. 

SopUa.—*(/s alarmed^ ami !fi)ithdrato$ her hand.)'-r* 
Ha ! you still here, Count ! — You have torn my 
heart— you have deatioyeii my |>eace of mind. De- 
stroy me also, or r^tore to me tl>9^ of which you 
have deprived me. - . 

Ko&, Cfti, Provjdttuce, assist me at this dreadful 
moment ! 

Sophia.'^Tum$9 gnd gazes ai him mth a look of 
sympathy and sorrow,) — Koenigsmark-— if I said imy 
ithing wnich a£[licts you, Ibrget it, and forgive me. 
My mind Is so dis^deredy that I know not what I 
say or do. 

Koe. Why did the appestrance cf a friend thus 
overpower you ? 

Sophia* I know;K>ft. Our powers often forsake 
us when most wanted. Heai^en panted me s^iei^gtji 
"to form a resoIutiDn, but dfinied me streiPgth to e:^- 
ecuteit. 

Koe* And therefone sent me to raise y/our drjopp- 
mg courage. How ha{ipy am J, that you are at 
length convinced of your danger, and have detedc- 
mined to avoid it l^ immediate flight. I have not 
. ^en i^e. In. an hoiir, iOr lesSi «ll will be ready ioF 
oixjr escape. 

Slpphia. I BhmM at (»ee have ^iven credit tp 
^ -jqur.wordsy couU i iwve idi wght n^ ^»eroies such 
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monsters as they are ; but the inteUigence gained 
by Louisa has robbed me of the doubt that man 
could be so infaraoos. — (l?/^«.)— With the firm con- 
viction that the step you propose is such as my 
conscience will never disapprove, I yield, and ac- 
company you —Support me^ Koetiigsmark — t am 
Very weak. 

Koe. Compose yourself^ dear Pxincess. Rely on 
your sinc^e friend. 

Sophia. Yes, yoa ore ray friend. Yes, Koenigm 
mark, in you I place the utmost confidence. Con- 
duct me whither you please ; and, oh, if you cam 
ever restore me to the bosom of my family, how 
grateful will I be ! My mind hait>our8.not a single 
doubt. I am ready to accompany you. 

Koe, May I never be permitted to behold mj 
Princess again, if 1 do not justify this confidence. 
— {His tone and manner hecome gradually taoivs 
tntkusiaisticp) — Be not incensed, Almighty Ruler of 
the world, if I have murmured against thee in days 
of sorrow. The ecstasy of this moment would be a 
sufficient recompence for -an eternity of suffering. 
Pardon me, dearest Princess: I am unable to sup^ 
press the swelling rapture of my heart. My imagi- 
nation flies with unfettered pinions to other regions, 
and I gaze upon the happy prospect of better days 
till— Oh, Prtncess ! Oh, my friend !—- or— {/Ijo/^ear* 
to have forgotton himse^j but suddenly stops.)— ot 
am I not allowed to call you my friend i'"{AU re- 
coUection of their sittiation has vanished from the 
minds of both. From the eyes of the Duchess beams 
the toarmest sympathy.) 

Sophia. On, yes. Call me your friend — thenanf0 
sounds sweetly to my ear. Why should 1 conceal 
that I am your friend ? Why should I deny the 
pleasing sensations which the Creator has implanted 
.in my heart ? When hand in hand we wandered 
-ihrough cool groves, and fragrant meadows— thea 
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we often colled each otli^ by tbat name. . Why 
fibould vre*i 

•£ae» Why ^Iiould we not always call each oth^ 
by tlmt name ^ 

Sophia* That we will. Let vmy forget that on the 
jocund path of life we met with a gloomy chasm. 

JKbe. Yes ; we will forget that for a short time 
we were doomed to exchange this iQowery path for 
a dismal desert, where our joys only /drooped to 
bloom with greater beauty; where the. sun only 
withdrew to shine again with double lustre. Hea- 
ven will be happy in bestowing happiness on two 
beings, whom-?— ^ 

Siophm Whom it aridendy formed for each other. 
Yes, Koenigsmark, we ishall be happy. 
. Koe. Ob, transporting thoMght ! . To pass our 
days in peaces, innocencey and sweet retirement, 
with hearts free from the tempest of ungratified 
pa«fiion, and calmly beating lor each qther !-«>> 
{Sophia g€ize4 at hirttf and i$ lost in the idea of the 
pleasing pro^^ct he depftc^^.)*— Nothing will then 
dis:turb our peace, and our joys will be harmless as 
t^^Uxte* Tb§ first beams of the rising sjoa will wakie 
tks from our gentle slumbens ; or the rustling of the 
leaves around the arbour in which the swelling 
moss had invited us to repose, and the cool evening 
Jiad surprii^ u$, while gating with delight upKm 
Ahe lanoBcape bieautified by the setting sun, or upon 
the murmuring brook jat our feet-^ till the clear sky 
lost its reflected colours, tiie sparkhng water lost i^ 
golden hue, and we, at length, familiar with nature, 
sunk to sofl repose. Oh ! when the transporting 
prospect of such a futurity appears to me— I lose 
myself in the beauty of the picture. — (Ifi McHasy.y^ 
Oh, my friend, my — yes, I once called you SopUa* 
Sophia is the name so oHen repeated in foraieir 
days, which I have beea forbidden to utter. Oh, 
my Sophia !r»(He is umih to say morje. The rc<- 
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collection of their former We drtms their hearts irre- 
sistibly to each other. With sympathetic eaget^neis 
and rapture they Jail into each ether's amis,) 

Sophia, — (In a faltering voicf .)-— Oh; my Charles ! 
-^{^ At the moment that^ in their intoxication y'theff 
have thrown their arms round each other^ the Duke, 
Amelia, and Isabella, nish into the roomy accom- 
panied by CourtierSy OffkerSy and Guards, At ih^e 
dreadful sound of their approrchy Koenigsmark and 
Sophia start from each otnery as if thnndersttuek*) 

' Koe. — {Dratvs his stwrd.) — Ha! We* are be- 
trayed. Heavens! what have I done ?^ Sophia 
sxooons,) ' 

Ihike. Yes, wretch, I have heard all that has 
passed. — {To the guards.) — Stab hiitt, if he wilt not 
yield. Stab him, I say, and let hiili die in litig^fing 
agony. 

Amelia.— ( Passes the gnardsy and apprtmches Ko- 
enigsmark ; then saySy in such a uoay as that the Doke 
cannot hear zY.)— Perfidious wretch I this is Amelia^iS' 
vengeance. — (Koenigsraark defends himself agairut 
the guardsy fighting xvith the fury of despair y till he 
loses his stvordy receives several ^uoundsy and fcdU 
dead on the fioor.') 

Amelia. — {To the Duke, in an altered veice,) — 
You are revenged. He is dead. — {A deep silenee 
ensues. AH eyes are fited upon the dead body MUd 
the Duchess, whom several servants have been in tfain 
endeavouring to bring to herself Some express hor* 
ror; others compassion; but the Countess is the most 
prominent of the group. Since Koenigsmftrk felly 
she has seemed another being. Her eyes are riieted 
upon him, and the expression of her countenance is 
horrible. A dread/id stupe/hction seems td have seized 
her whole frame.) 

Zhike.-^Intermpting the (mful siienee 4okh un- 
mbated yttry.)— Unparelfeled infaEsy ! There must 
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be more accomplices in this plot. By Heaven 1*11 
dire into the m3rstery, and extinguish the recollec- 
tion of it with streams- of blood. Where is Louisa? 
That creature must be in the secret. Bring her 
hither. £ Exeunt same attendants. 

An Attenduni. The Duchess revives. 

Duke. *Tis welL Now thou shalt suffer for thy- 
infidelity'-thou viper in my bosom. 

Sophia* — (Opens her eye*.^— Whither have they 
taken him ? Where am I ? 

Duke^ Hell and furies ! Dares she enquire afler 
liim^ even ia my preseace ! Answer me, infamous 
hypocrite. 

Sophia* — {Looks at him, shudders^ and turns avoay 
tuith a cry rf horror and despair.) — Oh, God! why 
didst thou ordain that I should wake > 

Duke.—QVith barbarous delight.)— You are en- 
quiring for some one. Look there.^{Points to 
Koenigsmark— Sophia sees him^ andJaUs upon him 
mth a shriek.) — Raise her. — {Servants obey.) 

Amelia. — (As if axomking Jrom a dream^ token 
she sees the Duchess faU on the dead body-— turns 
adde.) — Alas! it is true. They loved each other 
sincerely. 

Scqfhiat-^Whom the attendants have raised^ leans 
over^ the body.) — Dead ! Dead ! Break, then, my 
heact. Flow, flow, ye tears. He is dead ; he is 
deadk But» no. Incapable of feeling is my heart 
•—Incapable of weeping are my eyes-r-Dead ! Oh, 
if it were separation for ever — ^how horrible .*• 

Amdia.*^(Almost senseless.) — Horrible^ indeed! 
Koenigsmar k» how wert thou beloved ! 

Louisa rushes into the room. 

Louisa*'^{Seixes Sophia's kand^ and bathes it with 
tear^^Oh^my unfortunate Lady, what did I advised 
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Sophia. You hertf, Loum ! What do you want t 
He is dead, he is dead* 

Jhike, Tear them asunder. 

Sophia. — {Looks at once mldfy and resolutely at 
AH».>~Murderer ! Cruel, barbarous murderer I I 
will expose thee to the world. I will discover the 
blackness of thy soul, and all the tyramiical arts by 
which thou destroyest those whom thou selectest 
£[>r thy rictims. 

Dtike. What mean you by this presumption I 
Have you no conscience, harlot ? Drag them both 
away.---(Guards hesitated) — Do you hear ?— (Guards 
prepare to obey.) 

Sophia. — {Retreats a Jew steps y and addresses the 
Guards mth mafestie digmty,)-^l£ you have way re« 
gard for your unhappy Princess, release me-«»for A 
few minutes, and then execute the Duke's Qom"> 
tnands. — (Guards withdrmv. She turns to the DukeO 
Allow me to say a few words. 

JDuke* You can have nothing more to say. Gq^ 
go. Make no attempt to defend your mfamoua 
conduct. 

Sophia. Infamous conduct ! Oh, who could have 
believed that I should ever have been obliged*- 
have been able to endure this > Iniamoua conduct! 
Ah, if you knew the consciousness of rectitude 
which inhabits this bosom -^ but the world wUl 
know it. 

JDuke. Peace! 

Sopkk. Prince, allow me to proceed. These ar# 
my last words ; for, part as we na^y, we shall never 
^eet again. I will neither justify nor accuse my- 
self, but will speak of myself as I am. The witucmes 
of this bloody scene i^all not depart without com- 

fletely knowing' me. They shall not describe their 
^rincess as a criminal, w)i(Hi they relate this dr^d* 
ful tale to their children. They shall say she bas 
vcrL. VI. o 
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deserved the compasskniy not the abhorrence^ of 
the world. 

Duke, I'll hear no more. Your crimes are mani^ 
fest. Away with her I 

Sophia. Prince, these are my last words. Even 
the culprit, when at the scafibld, is allowed a last 
address. I own I have acied criminally towards 
you; but as truly as you are tin? author of ray 
sufferings, I have acted criminally for the first time, 
and no further than you witnessed. I was led away 
by the overpowering sensations which a higher 
Power implanted in my heart. Oh» that the com- 
mencement of my happiness should have been the 
end of my virtue ! So great is my misery, that I 
cannot even comprehend it to its full extent-rfor I 
am still alive. Weep not, Louisa: I suffer more 
than you, and yet you see 1 do not weep. — (Scarceli^ 
has she said ihis^ ere she bursts into tears. AU are 
silent^ and deeply affected^ except the Duke, toAo 
tiohispers in the ears of some cffic^trs^ and points at 
the Duchess. The Countess stands as tf petrified. 
Sophia endeavours to proceed with more firmriess*) — 
This young man was admitted into my room to-day 
for the first time. Necessity compelled me to ad- 
init him, for 1 wished to put myself under his pro- 
tection, finding that I could by no other means 
escape the dangers which surrounded me. 

Duke.'-' {Aside,) — What means she ? 

Sophia. Yes. The dangers which surrounded 
tne ; for knoW', all of you, the Duke, my husband, 
intended that I should to-morrow be c<Hiveyed to 
prison - there to rematn^ for Itfe. Thus was inno* 
cence to- be treated. — {Ail are astonished.) 
' Amelia. Horrible ! Horrible ! 

Duke.'^{Embarras$€d.) — Surely you don't believe 
tier.— (v4 murmur o/* indignation arises.) — Ha ! I 
iam betrayed. ' \ , 

\ 
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Sophia. Duke> it is in vain that you deny yotv 
intentions. They are, doubtless, known to many in 
this assembly. I'he unfortunate youth was the only 
person in whom I could confide. 1 have known him 
irom my infancy, but that — {With tremulous ut^ 
terance.) — that*— (/» a firm ^one .)— Why should I be 
ashamed to own it? — 'Ihat so warm an affection 
for him glowed in this bosom I knew not till now. 
I have for years struggled against it, without know- 
ing its existence* 1 wished to act towards my 
husband as became his consort-'-I wished to endure 
my hard lot without complaint, and to overpower 
the seducing sensati6ns of my bosom — But Fate 
would not sdlbw it. I was too weak to contend 
against a dreadful -combination of circumstances, 
-s(»ne -of which are still mysterious to me, and will 
probably remain so. For a single moment only did 
error lead me from my duty — But Heaven is just. 
I loved the youth, and must Xhereibre undergo a 
dreadfu} punishment on earth, that. I may hereafter 
be allowed to love him for ever.^ — Thou only object 
of my affections, wherever ^thou mayst now be- 
there be happy. We ;6hall soon meet again.— 
{Throws herself upon. the dead body,) 

Duke* Raise ihe creature. Her intellects are 
^er9Xkgedig^^'{The attendants raise Sophia, who is in 
a state ^^insensihiUty, Duke turns to the cfficers.) — 
Obey my -command ^{Officers giveihe signal to the^ 
sMiers^-whe 6tW Me Duchess.)— Be cautious that 
she may not have it in her power to destroy herself. 
Away wkh her to the oitadeH Your lives are axv- 
swerable for her«afetyk 

AmeUa.""{In extreme o^o^ion.)— Hold ! hold! 
Prince. I beseech you, by all thatns dear to you«.-^ 
revoke your order. 

Duke. Countess, it dees not become you to in* 
•ierfere in my concerns. 

Amelia. On my kne^sl coi^jure you— 
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l)uke.*^{To the g^cw"*.)— Obey. 
Amelia. By all your hope s ■ 
Dube, Begone, I say. I tm not 9CCU5t4>iiied to 
tvpest my order&— (Sophia is carried auwj^ X^Mise 

AmeUa**"^Ilises.)'^Yo}x remain iaexorable, then ! 
I bave lost all influence orer you. 'Tis well. I will 
aow disclose a secret-**a dreadful secret, which cqiw 
oems us both. Isabella, come nearer.-*«(l6abe]Ift 
esiproaches her, xmth a timid 2oo^)^»You heard all 
the first conyersation between the Count and 
Da<^»». Was her intended imprisolimeat the 
principal subject of it ? 

£h&e,**^Aside.y"What means she i 

/ifl,— ( Embarrassed, ) —My Lady— •— 

AnuUcu Your confusion is a sufficient a¥owa)-«* 
yet answer me. 

Isa. It was, my Lady ; it was the only subject. 

Amelia, Gracious Heaven! And why did yoa 
conceal all this from me?— Wretch, confess the 
truth. 

Duke,<^Aside,y**l do not comprehend this. 

Isa, I will confess all, my Lady, but not so pub* 
licly. You cannot wish it. 

Amelia, Here and now will I be informed of all. 
I no longer know what fear is. I have reached the 
goal of my career, and mortd power cannot appal 
me. Instantly, therefbire, disclose every thiuig you 
knew on this subject.*— You will noil— (7b the 
Dake.)-*«Prince, t£is discovery is of material con- 
sequence. Please to command the guard 

Isa, — {Falls on her ^f'e«.)-«~PardQin,Ladyt pardon! 
I have grossly deceived you, m order to make you 
the instrument of my revenge* 

Amelia* Revenge! 

Ikde. How will tbm end? 

lia. I loved the Count ; he abated tm i and I 
thereforie availed myself of jronr attachment to ruin 
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him. His first conversation with the Duchess did 
net in the least resemble my report to you. The 
Princess conducted herself with that referve, of 
which virtue alone is capable. Oh, how dreadfully 
has my passion misled mel 
Amelia. Eternal Providence ! 
Duke. Explain this mystery. 
Amelia. In a few moments you shall fuUy com- 
prehend it. — {To Isabella.)— Rise. Thou hast been 
guilty of a horrid act. My crimes are great— yet 
still I feel that my heart has been sometimes alive 
to virtue ; but such meanness attaches to thy crime,* 
that 1 would not have been guilty of it to obtain a 
diadem. My errors, Heaven knows, have been 
caused Ijy uncontrolled passion; but in thy conduct 
I perceive such cool, deliberate villany, that I could 
almost fancy thou hast nourished this hopeless "at- 
tachment for the sake of committing a crime. Thou 
art an abortion of nature^— a base little being. Thou 
hast made me the murderer of a youth, for whom I 
would a thousand times have sacrificed my life.^^ 
{All start.) 
Duke. Countess, what means this ? 
Amelia. You shall be satisfied immediately.—- 
Isabella we shall meet no more. Go, and every 
moment feel, in the horrors of an accusing con- 
science, a punishment far greater than death.— 
Go, ana pray to Heaven for mercy, if thou canst.— 
( Averts her countenance. Isabella slowly leaves the 
room.)— Now, Prince, I must say a few words to 
you— such words as you have never heard. 

Duke. Countess, you are quite altered. Retire 
with me. 

Amelia. No. Here— close to this bloodv corse— • 
here, where I became a murderer, my confession > 
must be made. — But first let me sue in behalf oF 
your unfortunate— your innocent wife*" 

o 2 
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Diiie. Ififioofsit! No joore. AH petitkms are 

VtlB. 

AmeUtL Dokfliy jrcm drove her to despun Yoa 
spuriifid her from your heart; and when she had 
resolved to endure this harsh tiwaimeat without a 
murmury you resolved to impmou her*— to nuirder 
her by lingering torm^its. 

Duke* What! Beproachea too! If yoa waste 
aaather word on tlus subject ■■■ 

Amdasu Enough '-<>-Reniai]i inexorable—- 4ieap 
crime on crime--<-«9ii when the measure of guilt as 
fiiBy ivcmder not if Heav^eo be ineKorable. I shall 
take another path, on whid) you have not sufficient 
courage to veatm^. 

Dulse. No more, I tiay. Were »ot you the in- 
stigator of ail this i Was sot affection ibr you the 
eanse of my aottag thus \ 

jimelia* Just Heawen ! hear it not* I the insti- 
gator of this detestable deed )«-«>Have you forgot 
what I said but a few boiirs ago, when you first dis- 
covered your tynumifial iutentions? Dare not to 
atscuse me of such an act, or I will accuse you 
before a tribunal, wboae omaipoieiice defies your 
despotism. Thou black» infernal tyraat. 

Duke,-^Tums ta the refit mth an oitoaaished air.) 
-*-She has surely lost her aeB^es. Countes s ■■■■ 

Amelia.^'^iJntermmHng him imth dignified sotem' 
tfit^.y^^Frmce, the days 0)£my humili^ioo are past, 
and banished virtue returns to my boscmi. With 
undiackled force xoy^ i^eiiovated soul rises from the 
abyss of vice. Here, before the Eternal Judge, 
whose omnipresence I feel-^befcH'e your astonashed 
attendants — before yourself— Duke — I solemnly de- 
clare that I abhor yeu, fmd the abominable d^^nity 
to which you raise me-'*-ihat I have long abhorred 
you«^-that pride afMi vanity had in part subdued the 
pative greatness of my soul — but that I have long 
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and Jtrdently visfaad to retHn lo tb/t bMwm of 

virtue. 

. J)uke» Counteif , bo more, b$ yiNi fear my dis* 

pleasure ! 

Amelia, Your displeaaure !— *-Briaoef there are 
»tuati<ms ia whicb we could laugh, were the worid 
to be £iilkig into ruins round ua. Ib lki» aituatioa 
WEB I now. The mercy of my Creator is my pneaent 
care— -what, thereibret is to bm the dbpleaaujpe of a 
fellow-creature? But the momente are preciouBf 
and you must hear what I have to aay. This un- 
fortunate youth- — this sacrifice to the dreadful 
sympathy of severid hearts, I loved— beyond de« 
scription loTed.— (^^ ^euj sign$ ^ ike uhMtt Ma^ 
tdekmeni,) 

Duke^ Unparalleled effirontery ! Out €^ my sight, 
abandoned wretch !— But no. By Heaven this in- 
sult shall not be borne.-- <<^(8ft;s up mid dffnon^ mtd 
%»hupers in the ears of ike queers, 'while Jurientdy 
pointing at the Countess.) 

Awmia* You perhaps imagine diat I «hall &11 at 
your knees, and implore your paidon, or that 1 
£hall calmly allow you to imprison me. You are 
mistaken. I will punish myse&f by quitting this 
world. Why should I any longer remain in it ? AU 
that could make life valus3ble to me lies there. 

Duke, Away with her ! Who dares to oppose my 
commands ? 

Amelia. — {Tears herself Jroin the guards^ and 
rushes xmth a da^er in her hand t&uoards the Duke.) 
— ^Prince, you know not that in my situation I am 
terrible ? Yes.— I could make a world tremble.— 
(Duke turns poky and retreats a Jew ^qo^.)— How 
cowardly are tyrants, when resolute despair rises in 
opposition to them ! Prince, I require no more than 
to be aUowed to drop a tear upon this unfortunate, 
much-loved youth. 

JDuke. What ! in my presence, wretch i 
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AmeUa* A single tear~»b\it a single tear.— (f/isng** 
ing ox}er Koenigsmark.)- — Oh, Koenigsmark, my 
crime is horrible, but my contrition is sincere.— 
{fVeeps.) 

Duke, I command you to go. 

Amelia. I shall trouble you with but few more 
words.— -Prince, the moment will come when the 
recollection of your injured wife will fill your soul 
with terror — when the sight of your injured subjects 
will be insupportable. Your death will be an ex- 
ample to all despots, who, like you, trample on the 
sacred laws of society, and glory in their tyranny. 

Duke.''"(To the officers.^ — You see that her in- 
tellects are deranged. Do as 1 directed. 

Amelia. I have finished. I shall trouble you no 
more. — {Raises her eyes tcfvoards //fflvtfw.)— Eternal 
Judge, I put an end to my pilgrimage, because my 
crime requires it— because there is nothing in this 
world which I hope for, or fear, which I love or 
hate. To thee I consign my soul. — {Draxjos forth a 
dagger f and stabs herself.) — Mercy^— eternal mercy. 
"•^Dies.) ^ 

Diike. Heavens !— Support me— I am not well- 
Help !— (SinAj into the arms of the attendants. The 
curtain JaUs.) 



THE END. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 



Scene, a Room in a small Inn. A Horn is heard €t 
a distance. Enter Landlady, in great haste. 

Land. Charles! Charles! 

Enter Charles. 

Cka. Well ? What now ? 

Land. Where hare you been hiding yourself 
again? Go to the door. The coach is coming. 
Shew the passengers into this room, and bring their 
luggage. — Come — ^move, I say. What! are you 
making faces again ? — (Exit Cha.)— I'll cure you of 
your idle tricks, I promise you. A lad, who lives 
at an inn, should always be brisk and active, or 
when he becomes a landlord, he will be good for 
nothing. If any thing could persuade me to marry 
again, it would be that I might have some one to 
keep these creatures in order. It f^ls too heavy on 
a woman alone. 

Enter Charles, shewing the tmy to Mrs. Summer 
and Lucy, 'who are in travelling dresses. 

fjicy. — [Carrying a 'portmanteau— to Cha.) — Never 
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mind this— it is not heavy — bat take that box, 
which my mother is carrying. 

Land. Your secvant^ ladiea. Yoh are come be- 
times. The coach very seldom arrives so soon. 

Zficy. We had a merry young coachman, with 
whom I should like to drive through the world. 
Besides, there were but two of us, and we have not 
much luggage. 

Land, if you mean to dine, ladies, I must beg 
you to wait a Utile ; for dinner is not ready. 

Mrs, Sum, May I request you only to let me have 
a little soup ? 

Lucy,, I. am in no hurry. Be so good as to pro- 
vide for my mother. 

Lajid, Immediately. 

Lucy, And pray let thQ soup be good. 

Lanid, The best I have. [ Exit, 

Mrs Sum, Must you always be ordering some- 
thing ? I thought this journey would have taught 
you wisdom. We have. always paid for more than 
we have eat. And in our circumstances ! 

Lucy, Why, dear mother, we have not yet been 
in distress 

Enter Coachman. 

Ha ! Friend, how do you do >— -You want to be paid 
I suppose ? 

Coach, Didn't I drivean uncommon pace ? 

Litcu, -You mean by this, I suppose, that you 
have deserved an uncommon pajnnnent. WeH, if I 
had a carriage I would hire you. There ! 

Coach, I thank you. Miss. You don^ mean to 
go any farther, I suppose ? 

Lttcif, Not at present. 

Coaoh, Your servant, ladies. [^Exit. 

Mrs, Sum. I see, by his countenance, that you 
have given him too much. 
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ZriMgf. Oaght I to hare sent bim awajr 
tisfiedf!— I am sure he wbb very civil to ub. You 
always say I am too fond of my own opmion. At all 
events I am not too fond of my money. 

Mn* Sum, Do not, dear Lucy, misconstrue what 
I say. 1 like your good spirits and generosity ; but 
they should be kept within proper bounds. 

lAtey, I really admire this little place, mother. 
The house above, probably, belongs to the lady, 
whose companion I am to be. 

Mrs. Sum. I am glad you like the place at which 
you are destined to reside. 

Lncy. It seems quiet, to be sure— -but in that re- 
spect it will only be like Sunday in a town. The 
lady has- a pleasant gard^, I understand, and is a 
good woman. I shall be coitafortable, I dare say» 
What are you looking at, dear mother ? 

Mrs. Sum, Do not ask me, happy girl, whom no 
painful recollection tortures ! — Alas 1 At that time 
it was otherwise. Nothing is more distressing to me 
tiian to enter an inn. 

'Luct/[, Where is the place in which you would not 
be uneasy ? . , . 

Mrs, Sum, And wheile is the place in which I 
should not find cause to be so ? Oh, Lucy ! bow 
different were xny sensations, when I travelled with 
your father — ^when we enjoyed the happiest period 
of our lives, the first years of our union. At that 
time every thing had to me the charms of novelty* 
At his side I passed a thousand objects, th& minutest 
of which became interesting to me through his 
genius and affection. 

Lucy, I should like to travel, too. 

Mrs. Sum. And when, after sultry weather — or a 
cold frosty day, we found ourselves at eve in many 
a meaner place than this, how did we enjoy the 
humble accommodation, while sitting on a woodea 

VOL. VI. p 
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bench, and eating our frugal meal 1— Yes. Then it 
w-as otherwise ! . 

Liicy* Surely it is now time to forget him. 

Mrs. Sum, Do you know what it is to forget? 
Dear Lucy, you have (God be thanked) sustained no 
loss which is irreparable. Since the moment that I 
was convinced he had forsaken me, life had no 
longer any charms. Despair took possession of my 
soul, and scarcdy can I remember my situation. 

Lucy. I can only remember that I sat upon your 
bed and wept because you wept. It was in the 
green chamber, and I was more sorry to part with 
that chamber than any other, when we were obliged 
to sell the house. 

Mrs, Sum, You were only seven years old, and 
could not feel what you lost. 

Enter Ann, xvith the soup^ Landlady a7id Charles. 

Ann, Here is the soup. Ma'am. 

Mrs, Sum, i thank you, my . dear.. Is this your 
daughter? 

La7id, My step-daughter. Ma'am ; but as she is 
honest and industrious, I don't lament that 1 have 
no children of my own. 

Mrs. Sum, You are in mourning ? 

Land, Yes, for my husband. I lost him about 
three months ago> We had not been married quite 
three years. 

Mrs, Sum, You seem to bear the loss very well. 

Land, To be sure I do ma'am. I have very 
little time for weeping and lamentation. Charles, 
bring the Lady a napkin. 

Lucy, Whose house is that on the hill ? 

Land, It belongs to her Ladyship — a very worthy, 
charming woman. 

Mrs. Sum. I rejoice to hear a neighbour confirm 
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what has been reported to us at the distance of 
many miles. My daughter wiS in future reside here 
with her. 

Land, I wish you joy, young Lady. 

Lucy, I wish she may please rae. 

Land. You must have an odd taste if she does not. 

Lucy. I am glad to hear it, for when I try to ae» 
commodate myself to the disposition of another, l- 
must feel a real regard for the person, or I shall 
never succeed. 

Land. Well! Well! We shall meet again, and 
you can then tell me whether I have spoken the 
truth. Every one, who belongs to her Ladyship's 
family, is happy. When my daughter is a little 
older, I intend her to spend a few years in her Lady* 
diip's service. It will be of use to the girl as long 
as she lives. 

Ann. Oh, when you see her, how you will like her f 
You don't know how anxiously she expects you. — 
She is very kind to me, too. If you wish to go to 
the house, I'll shew you the way. 

Ltwy. Before I do that, I must change my dress, 
and have something to eat. 

Ann. Suppose, then, mother, I run up, and tell 
her Ladyship that Miss is arrived ? 

Land. Very right. 

Mrs. Sum. And say that we will wait upon her 
immediately afler dinner. [^Exit Ann* 

Land. My daughter is very fond of her Ladyship, 
and she deserves every body's love, for she is the 
best soul in the world. She lets the villager's daugh- 
ters wait upon her till they understand the business 
of a servant, and then she finds them good places. 
This is the way in which she has passed her time 
eince my Lord .h^ been away. It is amazing that» 
though she is so unhappy, she should be so kind 
^nd good. 

Mrs. Sum. Is she not a widow ? 
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Ltind* That God knows. His liOrdBhip went 
away about three years i^o, and has never been 
beard of since— and she loved him beyond every 
thing. My husbaad could never finish when he be- 
gan to talk of tbem<-^and I say, into the bargain, 
that thare never was such a kind-hearted soul in the 
world. Every year, oa the day that she saw him 
fcr the last tioieyShe shuts herself in her room, and 
won't admit any body --nay, whenever she speaks 
of him, it makes one quite melancholy. 

Mr$. Swn. Unfortunate woman ! 

JLattd. There's much to be said about it. 

Mr9* Surtu What mean you? 

Land. One does not wiidi to mcmtion it. 

Mrs* Sum. I beseech you— 

Land. If yoa will not betray cne, I'll tell you the 
-whole history. About eight years since they came 
to this place and bought the estate. Nobody knew 
who they were. — He was called my Lord, and ^e 
my Lady. It was said that he was an officer who 
had gained a fortune in foreign service, and chose 
now to live in a retired way. She was then very 
young — ^not above sixteen years old-<»and beautiful 
as an angoL 

Lucy. By this account ahe is now only four-and« 
twenty. 

Land. Exactly, — but she has had more sorrow 
than commonly falls to the lot of such young peo* 
pie. — She had a chiki, which died soon after it was 
born. She buried it in the garden, and since his 
Lordship has been absent, she has built a hermitage 
dose to it, and fixed upon a place for her own grave. 
My late husband was rather in years, and not so 
ftOOD moved as some folks: but he never was so happy 
fM when he was telling us how happy my Lord and 
t^ady were while they lived together. 

Mrs. Sum. My heart pants to meet her* • 

Land. Hear the rest.— People say that his Lord- 
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ship was a man of strange principles, for he never 
went to church — and they who have no religion have 
no God ; consequently they never keep themselves 
in any order. AH at once it was said that my Lord 
was gone-rso he was, and he never returned. 

Mrs. Sum, — {Aside)— An exact description of 
my fate ! 

Land. Just at the time that I was married and 
came to this mn — it will be three years next Mi- 
chaelmas — the story was in every body's mouth. — 
This man knew more than that— and that more than 
his neighbour. In short, it was even whispered that 
they had never been married — ^but you must not be- 
tray me. It was said that he was a great man — 
that he had seduced her — and I know not what. — 
To be sure, when a girl does take such a rash step, 
she is certain to repent it as long as she lives. 

Re'Cnter Ann. 

- Ann. Her Ladyship begs you will step to the 
house immediately. She will not detain you a mo- 
ment. She only wishes to see you. 

Ltici/. It is not proper in this dress. 

LoTul, Go-— pray go. She pays no regard to 
dress, I promise you. 

.iMCif.-^iTo Ann.) — Will you accompany me ? 

Ann, With all my heart ! 

Mrs, Sum, Lucy, a word. — {Leads her aside.)'^ 
Remember my warning. Betray not our rank or 
misfortunes* Conduct yourself towards her with 
respect. 

Luci/^ Leave all to me. My father was a mer- 
chant—went to America — died there— in conse- 
quence of which our circumstances — Cleave all to me. 
I have learnt my lesson, you know. — {Aloud.) — 
Would it not be better, if you were to take a little 

p 2 
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re»t ?^Oar landlady will, I am aure, shew you a bed* 
room. 

Land* I have a retired room that will ^cactly 
suit yott, Madanir— (Ta Lucy.)— -I wish her Lady- 
ship may please yoiu [^Exeunt Ann and Lacy. 

Mrs* Sum, My daughter has very great spirits. 

Land, Yes, Ma'am — she is young. Her spirits 
will sink some day or other. 

Mrs, Sum. Alas ! I fear you are right. 

Land, Come, Ma'am* Let me shew you the 
room. ' [^ Exeunt* 

( The arrival of a carriage is heard soon after^ and 
Fernando enters, in uniform, JbUouoed by his Ser- 
vant.) 

Ser, Shall I order another chaise, and remove 
the luggage. Sir ? 

Fer, No— bring it in.~I shall go no further. 

5l?r. No further ! You told me, Sir — 

Fer. I tell you now, that I shall go no further. 
Engage a bed-room for me, and take my trunk into 
it..^(Ser. goes, Fer. voaUcs to the tmnfl^.)— -Do I 
again behold thee, heavenly scene-^-^do I again be- 
hold thee ?-*-How quiet is the house 1 No window 
open ! How desolate the balcony, where we so often 
sati-^Ha! How does this cloister-like i^pearance 
of her dwelling flatter my hopes! — Thinks she of 
Fernando in her solitude ?— *Hafi he deserved that 
^e should thmk of him ?-^h, I feel as if, after the 
long joyless sleep of death, I was re-animated-^so 
new, so impressive is all around me. — The trees-^the 
fiHmtaia-^every thing! Thus flowed ihe water, 
when I (oh, how many thousand times J) gazed at 
it with her till both were lost in meditation.-^It8 
noise is melody to me«— melody recallhig past de- 
light.— And she I She wiU be what she waid«—- Yes^ 
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Stdia— thoa mt not ch«nged— my heart assures me 
that thou art not— How does it pant to 83rmpathi2e 
with thine ! — But I will not — I dare not. — I must 
first collect myself-* I must convince myself that I 
am really here— that no dream deceives me. For 
often, awake and on my pillow, has Fancy led me 
from fitr distant countries to this spot. — Stella! 
Stella ! Feel'st thou not that I am near — that I come 
to forget all my cares in thy arms ? — And if thou 
hoverest over me, dear shade of my unham>y luck- 
less wife, forgive me and forsake me. — ^Thou art 
dead. Let me, therefore, forget thee* In the arms 
of an angel let me forget my loss, my sorrow, my 
repentance. — ^I am so near her, that, in a moment — 
I cannot ! I cannot ! — I must prepare myself for the 
ecstatic interview-*»or I shall die at her feet. 

Enter Landlady. 

Land* Do you wish for dinner, Sir f 

fer. Is there any ready ? 

Lawi* Yes, Sir. We only wait for a young lady, 
who is gone to see her Ladyship. 

Fer, Her Ladyship is well, 1 hope ? 

jLand^ Do you know her, Sir i 

Fer* Some years ago I used to he at the house. 
How fares her husband ? 

Land* God knows. He is gohe — ilo one knows 

vhere* 

Fer» Gone! 

£M7id, Yes. He left the good soul — God forgive 
iiiml 

Fsr^ She knows how lo console herself, I suppose ? 

Land, Console herself I — You know very little of 

her, if you think so.'M^Sbe lives as retired as a nun— 

and scarcely accepts a vbit from any one in the 

iieighbourhBOod*— She attends to her own family — 

..iDstructa the children of the village, andj though 
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eveky body knows she is unhappy, she is always 
friendly and good humoured. 

Fer. I'll call upon her. 

Land. Do, Sir. She sometimes invites the cu- 
rate's wife— -and the bailiff's wife— and me<^-and 
talks to us quite familiarly. To be sure, we take 
care not to remind her of his Lordship— but once it 
did happen, and God knows how we felt when she 
began to speak of him, and to praise him. Why, 
Sir, we all cried like sucking babes. 

Fer, — {Aside.) — Have 1 deserved this i^-^Ahud.) 
Have you shewn my servant a bed-room ? 

Land. Yes, Sir. Charles !— Shew the gentleman 
his room. [^Exit Fer* 

Enter Lucy and Ann. 

Well, what do you say now ? 

Ltici/. She is a charming woman, and I am sure I 
shall be happy with her. She' would scarcely allow 
me to leave her, and made me promise tliat I would 
return immediately after dinner, with my mother, 
and our trunks. 

Land. I knew that would be the case.-— Are you 
ready for dinner, Miss N— A tall handsome officer is 
arrived since you were here — ^if you are not afraid 
of him. 

Lmci/» Not in the least.-— I like soldiers better 
than any other people. They are no disguise, and 
you know direcUy whether they are good or bad.— - 
Is my TOother asleep ? 

Land. I don't know. 

X.ucy. Then I must see how she does. {^Exit. 

Enter Charles* 

La^id. Charles! — There! You have forgotten 
the salt-cellars, again— and look at the glasses.— I 
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ought to break tfaem against your head, if jou were 
worth as much as they cost. 

Enter FeUnando. 

The young lady is returned. She will come to din- 
ner in a moment. 

Fer. Who is she ? 

Land. I don't know. She appears to be of a 
good family ; but poor, and wiU in future be her 
Ladyship's companion. 

Fer. Is she young ? 

Land. Very young— and sharp as a needle. Her 
mother is above, too. 

Enter Luct. 

Lucy. Your servant. Sir. 

Fer. I am happy in having so fair a companion 
at dinner.— (Lucy acknofudedges the compHment.)-* 
Landlady, shall we have the pleasure of your so- 
ciety, too ? 

Layid. If I sit down one minute. Sir, not a soul 
will stir in the house. {^Exit* 

Fer. A t^te-a-tdte, then, it seems. 

Lttci/. With a table between us. 
_ Fer. You are resolved to live in future with her 
Ladyship ? 

Lucy. I must. 

Fet\ I should think that you would not find it 
difficult to meet with a companion who would be 
more entertaining than her Ladyship. 

Lucy. 1 don't wish it. 

Fer. On your honour ? 

Lucy. Sir, J perceive you are like all your sex. 

Fer. What do you mean ? 

Lucy. That you are very arrogant. You men 
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thiuk we cannot exist but with yoBr^yet I am 
grown thus old without' man^s assistance. 

Fer. You have no father, then ? 

Ltici/, I scarcely remember that I had one. I 
was young when he left his family, and embarked 
fjfxr America. The vessel sunk^ and he perished. 

Fer. And are you so indifferent 

Luc^. Why should I be otherwise ? He did very 

little for me and though I may pardon him for 

leaving us, I wish not to be my niother, whom sor- 
row is hurrying to the grave. 

Fer. And are you without assistance — ^without 
protection ? ^ 

Lwi^, We are — what then ? Our property has 
4laily grown smaller, but I have daily grown greater 
«— and I am not afraid of being able to provide for 
my mother. 

Fer, Your fortitude astonidhes me. 

Ltcci^, Oh) Sir, that is easily gained. Those, 
who have often been upon the brink of ruin, and 
yet have always been preserved, feel confident. 

Fer, Can you not inspire your mother with a 
portion of this confidence ? 

fjucy, Alas ! It is she who has sustained a loss — 
not I. f thank my father for having given me life, 
because I am happy ; but she — who had rested all her 
happiness on him, who had sacrificed to him every 

thing to be now forsaken — deserted Oh ! it 

must be horrible ! I have as yet lost nothing— and 
cannot therefore speak properly upon the subject. 
—You seem ^thoughtful. Sir ? 

Fer. Yes. In this life every one must expect to 

lose.— (jRwiTig-.)— Yet every one may also hope to 

gain. God support your fortitude! — {Takes her 

hand.y '"You have astonished me. Oh ! How happy 

I too have in this world— hopes — joys— and — 

Zdic^. What do you mean, Sir ? 
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Fer. Every thing good. The wannest wishes for 
your happiness ? [£«/-, 

Lucy. An odd man ! But he seems to be of a 
kind disposition. [Exit. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



Scene^ an Apartment in Stella's Hotcse. She k 
discovered giving orders to a Servant. 

SteL Yes, you wiU find her at the inn. Tell her 
I am waiting for her. . 

Ser. My Lady, she promised to come immediately^ 
SteL But you see she does not come. Go, and 
say that I expect her mo^er also. [Exit Servant. 
The eirl has gained my regard already. I can 
scarcdy wait till she comes. What a silly love of 
novelty is this ! I am a child. Yet why should I 
not love? Much, very much does it require to fill 
the vacuum in this heart ! Alas, yes. Foittierly, 
when he loved me — when he hung upon my neck, 

his looks filled my whole soul, and Oh, (lod of 

Heaven ! Inscrutable are thy decrees. Often, 
when he pressed his lips to mine, and with his kisses 
I inhaled the fire, which animated him — often did I 
raise my tearful eyes to thee, and in the fulness of 
my heart beseech thee to continue the bliss thou 
hadst bestowed. But such was not thy will. — {Sinks 
for a moment into meditation^ then suddenly starts^ 
and presses her hands to her hearty — No, Fernandoi, 
I meant not to reproach thee. 
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Enter Mrs. Summer and Luct. 

There she is ! Dear girl, you are now mine. I 
thank you. Madam, for the confidence with which 
you entrust this treasure to my care. She is an 
open-hearted girl, I dare be 8wom« I shall soon 
learn you freedom, Lucy. 

Mrs. Sum, You feel what I entrust to you. 

SteL — (After a pause, in Hxkich she has surveyed 
Mrs. Summer.) — Pardon me, Madam. I am not 
ignorant of your history. I know that I am speak* 
ing to persons of a good family ; but your appear- 
ance has surprised me. Your look inspires me with 
respect and confidence. 

Mrs, Sum. My Lady 

SteL Not a word ! What my heart feels I wil- 
lingly avow. I hear you are not well. Be seated, 
1 beg. 

Mrs, Sum, I am much better than I have been. 
The journey, the pleasant weather, the variety of 
objects, and the pure air of spring, which have 
often in former days reaniinated me*— all these have 
had of late such beneficial effects, that even the 
remembrance of past happiness is become to me a 
pleasing sensation, and I perceive in my soul some 
faint reflection of those blissful days, which youth 
and love gave birth to. 

Stel. Love ! Ah ! How blissful are the fnst days 
of love ! No, golden age, thou art not past. Each 
heart acknowledges thy presence at the moment 
that it feels the power of love. 

Mrs, Sum.-" {Taking her ^^ndL)-— How nobly 
thought ! How true ! 

Stel. Your countenance glows like the counte- 
nance of an angel. The colour spreads upon your 
cheeks. 
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Mrs. Sum* Oh! And my heart! How doe» it 
beat ! How does it fly towards yours. 

SteL You, too, have loved then. Thank Heaven 
I hav« at length found a being, who can understand 
me, who will pity me* Till now, all have beheld 
my sorrows with indifFerence—you, I am si^e will 
not. f s it my fault that I possess a heart susceptible 
and constant? What have I not done? What 
have I not essayed ? But in vain. My heart pants 
for that object— and for that object only — for no- 
thing else in this wide world. Oh ! The object 
of affection is a world. 

Mrs. Sum* They who love bear a Heaven it% their 
bosoms. 

SteL True ! True ! You remind me of him 
again. I see him rising, when in company, to look 
for me. I see him running ucross the fields to throw 
himself into my arms at the garden-door. I see 
him drive from the door, yet fancy hkn at my side. 
How well do 1 remember when I sat in the arbour, 
and fek sure that wherever he might be, visible 
or invisible, he watched with tenderness way every 
action ! I felt that the waving of ray feather had 
more attraction to him than all the eyes which 
^arkled in a ball-room, and that all the mmic he 
might hear was but an accompaniment to the ever* 
lasting song of his heart : '^ Stella ! Stella ! How 
do 1 love thee 1'* 

Ltt^y* Can one person love another so muchr? 

St^t. Yes, Lucy— but why have I at once entered 
cm this sds^t ? Perhaps, because it is my favourite 
subject, mA^ like a child, I feel happy while dwellmg 
on it — ^Itke a child, which hides itsdf in a corner, 
and calls to you that you may look for it. How 
completely is the heart filled, when we think our- 
selves neglected, and positively determine to re- 
nounce the traitor. With what imagined strength 
of mind we enter again into liis presence \ How do 

. VOL. VI. Q 
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our bosoms heave with the triumphant thought, and 
how completely is our resolution overcome by a 
single look— a single pressure of the hand ! 

Mrs. Sum. How happy must you be in feeling 
thus the sweet delights of pune affection ! 

SteL I am. The distress and misery of a thou- 
sand years are not a sufficient compensation for the 
blisSy which the first looks of love— the trembling 
frame— the faltering voice — the sofl reproach —the 
yielding sigh — ^the fiery kiss — the embrace of ec- 
stasy But, Madam, you are not well. 

Mrs. Sum. Men ! Men ! 

Siel. They make us happy and miserable. They 
fill our hearts with sweet presages of delight. What 
hew unknown sensations swell our souls, when their 
impetuous passion first assails our nerves ! How 
often has my frame trembled, nay almost been con- 
vulsed when with an ungovernable flood of tears he 
poured the sorrows of a world upon my bosom ! I 
entreated him, for Heaven's sake, to spare himself 
and me, but in vain. The flames, which raged 
within him, spread to me, and found their way even 
to my very marrow. Thus I became from head to 
foot all heart, all sensibility. Where can I go? 
Point out to me a place where one, who suits the 
description I have given, can breathe freely. 

Mrs. Sum. We place confidence in man. When 
under the influence of passion, he deceives himself. 
Is it wonderful, then, that he deceives our sex ? 

Stei. Madam, a thought darts across my mind. 
We will be to each other what men ought to have 
been to us. We will live together, and share each 
other's fate. Your hand. From this moment I will 
not allow you to leave me. 

Luci/. 'I'hat never can be. 

Stel. Why not, Lucy ? 

Mrs, Sum, My daughter feels 

SteL Not that I confer any obligation, I hope. 
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Hear me, axkl then feel what an obligation you con* 
fer on me by staying. Oh, I must not be left alone. 
I have done every thing. I have bought poultry, 
deer and dogs.. 1 teach the little girls of the village 
to knit and sew, merely that I may not be left in 
solitude— that I may see some living creature near 
Xne. And when on a sweet cheerful morning some 
cleity seems kindly to remove the load of sorrow 
£:om my heart — when I awake at ease, behold my 
blooming garden enlivened by the sun, and feel my- 
self ready for the occupations of the day — then, 
then am I blest indeed. I walk and inhale the 
wholesome breeze — I give orders and directions in 
my household — and. in the freedom of my heart I 
loudly thank the Almighty for the happy hours he 
grants me. 

Mrs, Sum. Your Ladyship is right. Employ- 
ment and beneficence are the only compensation to 
a heart, which feels the pangs of luckless love. 

SteL Compensation! No. Some comfort they 
may be — something instead of what is lost but not 
an equivalent. Where can she find a compensation, 
who has lost the object of her aff'eciioi*? Often, 
when I walk in my garden, and wander from one 
idea to another, calling to mind tlie happy scenes of 
past delight, and anticipating future joy— suddenly 
it occurs to me that I am alone. In vain I stretch 
forth my arms — in vain pour forth the plaints of 
love till I think that I must almost draw the moon 
from Heaven. Still I remain alone — no voice re- 
plies to me — and the stars smile coldly on my woe. 
— ^Then, suddenly, I see before me — the grave of 
my infant. 

Mrs. Sum. Yoa have been a mother, then ? 

Steh I have. Oh, God, didst thou allow me too 
to f]&el this transport only that the bitter loss might 
make me still more wretched ? When a bare-footed 
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child meetft m* in my walk, kisses its hand, and 
rivets its large eyes upon me— the sight pierces to 
my heart. " So tall," I think, " would my Amdia 
have been." With moamftil affection I clasp it in 
my arms, kiss it a hundred times. My heart is 
oppressed— the tears gush down my cheeks— and 

Lucy. But yousureiy have escaped much trouble, 
i 5^^. Trouble !—(S»»7e5, and lays her hand &n 
Luey^s^^ott/e/er.)— A mother knows not the mean* 
ing of that word. My infant died. To describe 
my sensations is impossible. Wonderful it is that 
the shock did not at once destroy me. The rose* 
bud was broken— it lay at my feet— >I stood petri* 
fied— my bosom was marble— •! feltno pmn— I knew 
not what had happened. My maid raised the chiid^ 
pressed it to her heart, and suddenly exclaimed: 
** It liv^." I fell upon her neck, clasped her in my 
arms, and shed a flood of tears upon the ehild— 
but, oh, she had deceived herself. It was dead. 
She laid it on the earth, and I fell near it in all the 
horrors of -despair.— (7%ro»»5 herself upon a sofa.) 

Mrs. Sum. Withdraw your thoughts &om the sad 
scene. 

Stel. No. It is well for me that my heart can 
unburthen itself, that I c^n disclose to a sympathi- 
sing soul what has so long oppressed me. Let me 
continue to speak of him, who was to me every 
thing, who— you shall see his portrait. 1 have al- 
ways thought the features an index of ^he mind. 

Lucy. 1 am curious to see the portrait. 

Stel."''(Opens her cabinet'^ and kads them t».)— 
There it is i 

Mrs. Swn, — (i4«rf^.)— Gracious God ! 

Stel. The likeness is strong, but his countenance 
was far, far more expressive. This forehead, these 
black eyes; this brown hair— but oh, the painter 
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could not express that look of kindness fmd affection, 
which animated all his features. My lieartal<me 
can feel it. 

Licc^, My Lady, I am astonished. 

Stet. At what ? 

Luci/. I dined at the inn to-day with an officer, 
who very much resembles this picture. Oh, I'll b'et 
m J life It is himself. 

SteL To-day ! You are mistaken, you are mis- 
taken. 

Lw^. Indeed I am not. To be sure the officer 
was older — browner -more sun-burnt. It is he, it 
is he, I am sure. 

SteL—dRings a bell.) — Lucy, my heart will break. 
I must away this instant. ^ 

Lucy. That will hardly be proper, I think* 

Stet, Proper ! Oh, my heart ! 

Enter a Servant. 

William, run to the inn. You will find an officer 
there who must — who is — Lucy, tell him — he must 
come hither. 

Luct/, Did you know his Lordship ? 

Ser, As well as I know myself. 

Luct/, Go, then, to the inn, where you will find 
an officer, who very much resembles this picture. 
See whether I am deceived. 1 could swear it is 
himself. 

Std. Tell him to come hither instantly.— (£n;f 
Servant.) — Oh that the meeting were over! Oh 
that I had him in these — but no — ^you are mistaken 
' — ^it is impossible. Allow me to retire, dear friends, 
allow me to retire, — (Walks into her cabinet and 
shuts the door. J 

iMcy. What is the matter ? You are quite pale, 
dear mother. 

Q 2 
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Mrs* Sum. Thu is the last day of my lift. My 
heart cannot bear the shock. AD, aQ at once ! 

Lwy* Merciful Heavens ! 

Mrs. Sum. The husband-^he portrait— the ex* 
pected much-loved husband is— my husband — ^and 
your fiither. 

Lucy. Mother! Best of mothers! 

Mrs. Sum. And he is arrived— will elasp her in 
hb arms, ere a few minutes have elapsed— Lucy, we 
must be gone. 

Laicy. Wherever and whenever you please. 

Mrs. Sum. Instantly. 

Lucy. Come, then, into the garden. I'll run, in 
the mean time, to see whether the coach is gone. 
If not, while they are lost in hi^piness, we can de* 
part unperceived. 

Mrs. Sum. Yes, while they are folded in each 
others arms. Oh, that I at tlie same moment, should 
be obliged to fly — to fly for ever— 

JEnter Servant. 

Ser. This way, my Lord. Have you forgotten 
your cabinet ? Oh, how happy will my mistress be ! 

FsRHANDO ioalks across xmthout p^ceiving Mrs. 

Summers and Lucy* 

Mrs. Sum. 'Tis J|ie ! Tis he ! I am lost 

J^^Ruskes autfJMnocd hy Luct. 
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JSaene, cs in the last^, Ent^ ^tmlIa 4^nd Fkr ] 

NAKDO. 

SteL He is returned* Look at tiim, ye walh. 
He is returned. — {Approaches the picture of a Venus*) 
— Look at him, Groddess. How often have I 
paced this apartment weeping i^nd utterhig mj 
complaints to thee! He is returned. Scarcely 
can I give credit to my senses, — ^Dearest ! Bearest! 
You have been long absent— but you are returned- 
•^"{Presses him to her bosom,) — Nothing will I feci 
— ^nothing will I hear — nothmg will I know, "but 
tiiat you are returned. 

Fer. Stella! M\ich-loved Stella !—(jFh/& on her 
neck,y-mGod of Heaven, then dost allow me to shefl 
tears again. 

SteL Thov only comfort of my soul ! 

Fer. Oh, Stella, let me again inhale thy breath,— 
that breath more sweet and more refreshing than the 
)zephyTS of the spring. 

SteL pear Fernando ! 

Fer. Breathe into this longing agitated bosom^ 
new love, new bliss, new ecstasy. — (Presses his lips 
to hers with fervour,) i 

SteL Best of men ! 

Fer, Heavenly banquet! Here, where thoa 
breathest, every object seems delighted and de« 
lighting. What villain could reflect upon thy firm 
aflection and fidelity— and pot feel bound to this 
spot for ever ? 

SteL Dear enthusiast ! 

Fer. Thou know'st not what the dew of ReavcA 
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is to the thirsty pilgrim, who returns from that sad 
dreary wilderness, the world, to thy embrace. 

SteL And do you know, Fernando, what the poor 
shepherd feels, when he again beholds his strayed, 
his long^lost sheep ? 

Fer."'{Falls at herfeet.y-My Stella I ' 

SteL Rise, dear Fernando. I cannot see you 
kneel. 

Fer. Why not? Why should I not bend the 
knee while my heart bows before thee, thou pattern 
of every thing amiable and good ? 

Steh You are returned. This is all I can say- 
all I know— all I feel. 

Fer, I feel as if the first moments of our happi- 
ness were again present. I hold thee in my arms— - 
] inhale from thy lips the certainty of thy affection 
—I am lost in ecstasy ; and wonder whether I am 
asleep or awake. 

SteL Dear Fernando, I perceive you are not be- 
come more sedate than you used to be. 

Fer, God forbid that, on this occasion I should 
be more sedate ! But believe me, Stella, these mo- 
ments of delight make me what I ought to be — they 
inspire me with piety. I can pray, for I am happy. 

SteL Heaven forgive you for being thus fickle^ 
yet thus faithful ! When I hear your voice, I think 
again that this is my Fernando, who loves no one in 
the world but me. 

Fer. And when I see thy mild blue eyes — when 
I gaze at them even till I lose myself, I think that, 
during all the time I have been absent, no other ob- 
ject has attracted their regard. 

SteL You are not mistaken. 

Fer, Indeed! 

SteL Had any one attracted my regard, I would 
confess it. Did I not, during the first days of our 
attachment, confess to you all the little impressions 
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which k&d been made upon my heart?— And wm I 
not OB that account more dear to you I 

Fer. Thou angel! 

SteL Why do you gaze thus at me? Sarxox^ I 
{ear, has bleacb^ my eheekii* 

Per. My rose ! — My blooming flower !— SteHai— 
Why do you shake your head? 

I^el. Uoir strange that we eaa love you thua* 
that we feel so unwilling to simge^ you with th^ 
sc^rows whieh you cause ! 

Fer. — {Lapng his hand upon km* Ajffiii)--Ha«o 
they made your km grey^ Stella ?**-No. The same 
^tthuraJoc^s that I so often have admired.— (Dratv^ 
the e^mhJi^mher'k(ni''^ijfyU9f andjtofm graojf/UU^ 
qver her shoulders*) 

SkiL Mischievous creaturej 

Fer, — {Entangling his Jingers in her hair, ) — Ri 
naldoJn his former chains! 

Enter a Servakt. 

Ser, My Lady ! 

SteL What do you want ? Why this cold sullen 
look ? You know such looks are death to me, when 
I am pleasedL 

Ser. And yet, my Lady— "—die two strangers 
ane determined to leave the house immediately. 

iS/e/.. Leave the hoMsei Why? 

Ser» That Heaven knows. I saw the daughter 
run to the inn, return, and speak to her mother. — 
I made further enquiries, and found they had or* 
dered a post-chaise, in consequence of the coach 
having proceeded. I i^ke to them--^hey begged 
that I would bo kind eaQtigh to convey their trunks 
awav secretly, abd wished a thousand blessings 
might be showered upon your Lad^^ship. 

Fer. Is that the lady, who arrived to^ay Jivith 
Jier daughter.^ 
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SieL It is. I wished to take the daughter into 
my service — and likewise to have given her mother 
an asylum. — How unfortunate that they should just 
now — -— 

Fer, What can be their reason for departing thus 
suddenly? 

Stel. Heaven knows. — I cannot, will not think 
about it. . I- am sorry that they leave me — though 
I have you-rthough I have you again, my dear 
Fernando-— Speak to them, dearest— speak to them 

immediately, and endeavour to detain them. 

Go, Henry— persuade them to come hither. 

[JEreV Ser. 
Tell her she shall be at liberty to live as she pleases 
in every respect. — I will expect you in the arbour, 
dear Fernando. — Come soon. — The nightingales 
sing in. our garden as in fonner times. 

Fer, Thou sweet enchantress ! 

Stel, — {Hanging on kirn,) — You will come soon. 

Fer, Immediately. [£xiY Stel. 

Angels of Heaven! — How her presence animates 
and cheers me!— Scarcely do I know myself. — 
Every thing which oppressed my bosom is removed. 
Every care, every tormenting recollection, every 
sad anticipation— all, aJl are removed. — But will 
they no more return ? — Never. While I behold my 
Stella, never— while I see her smile, never — whOe 
I clasp her in my arms, never, never, never ! 



Enter Steward. 

Steto, — fjoiffidly.)^^ Are you really returned, 
dear master ?— Let me kiss your hand. 
Fer*—(i^ithdramng.) — 1 am returned.. 
Stew, Thank Heaven, thank Heaven ! 
Fer, Art thou happy;? 
Ste^, My wife is still alive— I have two children 
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— and my master is returned. Can I be otherwise 
than happy ? 
. Fer. How hast thou managed my &f&irs? 

Stevo. 1 am ready to lay my accounts before you 
immediately, my Lord.-— You will be astonished 
when you see how much the estfite is improved. — 
May I ask how you have fared I 

Per. Peace! — Shall I tell thee all? — But, yes, 
thou dost deserve it, grey-headed accomplice, of -my 
follies and my guilt. 

Stevo. Happy is it for me that you are not the 
captain of a band of robbers ; for were you to com- 
mand, there is nothing which I would not do. 
Fer. Thou shalt know all. 
A'^etw. Your wife ? Your daughter ? 
Fer, [ have not been able to fmd them. I dared 
not venture into the town, but I know from certaiD 
authority that my wife some time since placed con* 
fidence in a false friend, a merchant wtio obfeained 
from her the whole property which I left, by pro- 
mising a larger interest than k yielded, and thea 
absconded with the amount. Under the pretence 
of retiring into the country, she has disappeared^ 
and perhaps procures a scanty subsistence by her 
own and her daughter's labour. Thou knowest she 
had fortitude enough to undertake this. 

Stevo. Well !— Were I not so happy at home with 
my wite and children, I should eftvy you your 
travels. — Do you mean to remain with us now» my 
Lord? 

Fer. I do. 

Steif2, You can never be so happy elsewhere.^ 
Fer, Oh, that I could forget those days— those 
days for ever past — 

• Steto. Which were sometimes gay and some- 
tiroes gloomy. ^ I well remember when your Lord- 
sliip first, beheld my former mistress. You Joved 
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her almost to adoration — oourted her society — ^and 
were eager to be rid of liberty. 

Fer. Sweet happy days ! 

Stew. I remember^ too, when she was brought 
to bed of a daughter, that she at the same thne 
lost a considerable portion of her cheerfiilness and 
beauty. 

Fer* No more, I prithee. 

5<ecu. t remember that your Lordship then began 
to look around you — that you found the angel, who 
k my present mistress — that you contended against 
the scruples of conscience — and at length found 
yourself obliged to make the one or the other mise- 
rable. How convenient it was that an opportunity 
of selling your estates occarred!— You left your 
home, your wife, your child, aiid flew hither with 
a sweet being, who was ignorant of the world, and 
smpcoted no deoeit. 

Fre* it seems thou art as talkative a moralist as 
ever. 

Ste^. Your Lordship taught me to be so. Did 
you not entrust me with all the secrets of your con- 
science? — ^Wben you wished to leave this place (I 
know not whether prompted by a wish to find your 
wife 'and daughter, or by the hope of banishing the 
melancholy which hung upon your spirits) I was 
the person that assisted ydu in the plan. 

Fer* Thus far I have been patient. No more ! 
' Stim» Stay with us now, and all will yet be well. 

EnUr a Sjsrvakt. 

Ser* Mrs. Summer ! 

Fer* Shew her the way. \^Exit Ser. 

?4rh}s woaxian makes me sad before I see her. No 
' ttuppiness is in this world complete* The daughter'*. 
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fortitude ha^ disordered me. What will the mother's 
lamentations do i 

Enter Mrs. Suatmer. 

^ Aside.) — Oh, God } And even her features must 
remind me of my guilt.— Heart, heart ! If it be in 
thy power to feel thus — ^why hast thou not power 
to pardon what is past ? — The shadow of Cecilia's 
form ! — But, alas ! where do I not behold that form f 
-—Inventive fancy brings it each moment to my 
view.— (^/oiftf.) — Madam 

Mrs, Sum. What are your commands, my Lord t 

Fer. 1 wish you to remain with my Stella. Be 
seated. 

Mrs. Sum. The sight of the wretched is a burden 
to the happy — and to the wretched the sight of the 
happy is a still greater burden. 

Fer. 1 do not understand you. — Can you have 
mistaken Stella ? She is all goodness and affection. 

Mrs. Sum. My Lord, it is my wish to depart— 
1 must depart. Believe me, I have reasons for my 
conduct. I beseech you, let me go. 

Fer."^{Aside.) — That voice! That form!-- 
(Alotul.) — Madam.— (7ttnw axjoay.) — By Heavens, 
it is my wife. — (Aloud.) — 1 beg pardon— I — [^Exit* 

Mrs. Sum* He recognized me. I thank theer. 
Heaven, for arming me with strength at such » 
moment. Am I the. forsaken ruined Cecilia-<-I 
who can bear a shock like this with calmness and 
with fortitude ? Eternal Providence, how kind art 
thou ? All that thou takest from us thou keepest 
in store, till we shall most require it. 

Re-enter Fernando. 
JVr.— '-( Aside.J'"'She has not recognized mek-'Nv 

VOL. VI. » 
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(4Awf(*)'^I beseech; yoi^ Madam, I ^lOiPjure yofi 
to open your heart to me 

Mrs, Sum, Then should I be obliged to tell the 
story of my woes, and how can you be prepared for 
sorrow on a day which restores to you all the joys 
eflife. No, my Lord* Allow me to go. 

Fer*, I beseech you. 

« Mjus* Sunu I would willingly i^are myself as well 
lus you ; fW the r^ecojlectlcm of past b^piness al- 
ways enhainces pa^esen^ grie£ 

/Vr. Yqu have no^ a)|f ays been unhappy, then ? 

MrSm Sum. No— or I should not now be so com* 
pletely wietcfaed.-— (.^^. a j^attf^ji tvith more com' 
jmure,)'^''The days of my youth were jocund and 
delightful. I know not what it was in me, which 
attracted the attention of your sex, but many were 
eager to obtain my affection. For some of Uiem I 
felt friendship and regard; but there was not among 
them one with whom I thoug}it I could pass through 
life. Amusements courted me on every side — one 
day seemed with a friendly air to greet another ; — 
and yet I felt the want of smaethi^. When I 
looked further into life — when I thought o( the 
jo3n3 and s(nirows whic)i await us mortids, I could 
not but wish for a husband, who would acccnnpany 
me through the vicissitudes of the world, who, in 
return for my unbounded love, would become in my 
age a friend and protector — a substitute for thosef 
parents whom I had lefl for him. 

Fer, Proceed, Madam. 

Mrs^ Sum^ And l saw this man-<«I saw him, on 
.whom, during the first days of our acquaintance, I 
founded all my hopes. Tlie livdiness of his dispo- 
sition seemed to be united with such goodness of 
heart, that mine lay open to him. I bestowed on 
him my friendship — and oh, in how short a time, 
«iy love.**»God of Heaven ! When he rested his 
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head upon my bosom, how did he seem to thank 
thee for the bliss, which he enjoyed in his Cecilia ? 
How often did he fly from the bustle of the world to 
me, and vow I was his only comfort and delight ! 

Fer, What could disturb so sweet an union ? 

Mrs, Sum. Nothing is durable in this world. — He 
loved me, I am certain, a» sincerely as I loved hin). 
There was a tim^ when he studied nothing but my 
happiness. Oh! The first years of our union were 
most l^issful. If, now and then, any thing disagree-* 
able occurred^ it was but transitory* 1 knew ndl 
what a real evil was.— Alas ! My husband led me on 
^is flowery path that lie might at Jast leave me io a 
dfead&l desat, alonfe and unprotected. ' 

JFVr.---(lf^o graductUy becomes more embarrassed.) 
■i— 'Howl Were not h|s sentiments irhatyouiiad ex- 
pected thfem ^o be ? 

Mrs. Sum. Can we know what dwells in the heart 
of man ? — I observed not that he grew-»-what name 
shall I give it ?— ^Indifl'ereuce it was not. He loved 
me still— but my affection was not a sufficient recom* 
pence. I at len^h discovered this. I found that I 
perhaps was only sharing his regard with some riv^ 
— It was not in my nature to suppress this. — I re* 
proached him with it. 

Fer. What could he urge against the accusa* 
tion? 

Mrs. Sum. Nothing-.— bv(t be forsook me. — To de- 
scribe my sensations is impossible. All my hopes 
at once destroyed— all, at the very moment that f 
thought to reap my Jiarvest— Forsaken! — Aban- 
doned! — All the supports of the human mind, affec- 
tion, confidence, rank, daily inpreasing fortune, the 
prospect of a numerous well-provided family — all 
fell together, and I was left to weep with the unfor^ 
tunate pledge of our affbodon: — Mournful dejection 
succeeded this raging agony. I could no longer 
shed a t^ar. My heart was transfixed with despaii> 
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and sunk into torpid despondency. The misfor- 
tuneSy which swallowed the remnant of my fortune I 
heeded not till i at last— 

Fer. The villain. 

Mrs^ Sum, — {Suppresung her ^aar^.)— No. He 
is not a villain.— I pity the man, who* is the slave of 
a female. 

Fer. Madam! 
. Mr$, Su7ru*"{ Assuming a tone 6f raillery^ in order 
to conceal her etnotion.) — I look upon him as a pri« 
ioner. He says, " V es," and " It is so," when- 
ever we are pleased to make an observation. He is 
drawn from his own sphere into ours, with which he 
has nothing in common. He deceives himself foe 
some time, and woe be to us, if he ever open his 
eyes.— «I could unfortunately be no more than an 
honest housewife, who attended to all his wishes, 
and endeavoured in every respect to please him— 
who devoted all her time to her child and household 
— and whose mind was often so much occupied by 
these, that she could not be an entertaining compa- 
nion. — With his lively genius he must, of course, 
have found my society dull and insipid. I acquit him. 
He is not guilty. 

Fer. '"{Falls at kerJeet.Y"l{e is! He is! 

Mrs, Sum."^\Sinks with a Jlood of tears into his 
arms.) — My Fernando. 

Fer. Cecilia! — My wifel 

Cecilia. — {Turning aiwijr.)— No. Not your wife* 
n . My heart fails me. — {AgainfoUing on his neck.) 
—Fernando!— Be thou what thou mayst— ^Uow a 
wretched woman to shed tfiese tears upon thy bo- 
aom. — Support me for this single moment — then 
leave me for ever. — I am not your wife.™Do not 
(Hpurn me from you. 

Fer. Oh God! — Cecilia!— Do I feel thy tears 
upon my cheek? — Do I feel thy heart beat against 
my bosom !-*-Spare me, spare me* 
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Cec, I require no more than this one moment- 
Allow me to relieve my faeartt 1 shall then be 

stronger— and will leave you for ever. 

Fer. Sooner will I lose my life than thee. 

Cec. I shall see you again, but not in this worlct 
You belong to another. I cannot deprive her of yoq^ 

Open, open to my vietir, oh Heaven, that I may 

catch a glimpse of that, which can alone console me 
at this dreadful moment. 

• ' Fer, — (Seiz^i her handy gtnes at her^ and clasps 
het again in his arviM.)— I have found thee again.—- 
Notlung, nothing in the world shall part us. 

Ceb, Y^, Y6u have found w'faat you never sought. 

Fer. Say not that, Cecilia. — I have sought thee, 
thou forsaken angel. Even in the arms of Stella^ 
^0ace was a stranger to my bosom. Every thing re- 
minded me of th^e, and of my daughter.-— Gracious 
Heaven! What bliss awaits me! — Was that lovely 
creature whom I sdw to-day my Lucy ? — I have sought 
you in every qu^ter, Cecilia. Three years have I bee^ 
thuseYnployed.' When f reached our former abodci, 
1 found it^ alas! altered, and in the possession of a 
stranger. The way in which you lost your property 
is also known to me. Your departure from our 
former home was a dagger to my heart. Finding 
all search ineffectual, and being weary of my life, f 
entered into the service of a foreign power, and lent 
my aid to crush the dying freedom of the noble 
Corsicans. After a long and wonderous pilgrimage, 
I determined to come hither— and here thou seest 
me 6n thy bosom, dearest, best of wives. 

Enter Luc*. 
Oh, my daughter! 

Lucy. Dear, good father— If you be again mj^ 
father. 

Fer. For ever ! 
Cec4 >And Stella? 

r2 
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Fen Dispatch is necessary. — Unfortunate wo* 
man ! — Why, Lucy, why did we not tliis morning 
recognize each other? My heart beats - you know 
how much I was agitated when I left you. Oh, had 
we known each other then, what unbounded misery 
had Stella escaped !-- But we will begone. — I'll tell 
her you are resolved on departure, and will not dis- 
tress her by taking leave. Go to the inn, Lucy, 
and let a chaise be instantly prepared. The servant 
shall bring my portmanteau afler you.— Be at hand, 
my dear Cecilia— -And you, my daughter — when, 
you have given the necessary orders, come back, 
and wait for me in the saloon. 1 will escape by say- 
ing that I mean to accompany you as far i^ the inn, 
see you safely begin your journey, and pay for the 
chaise. — Poor soul ! In spite of all thy goodness, I 
am about to deceive thee. — 

Cec Go! Hear me, Fernando. 

Fer, No more ! Do as \ have directed. We 

we will go as soon as possible. 

[£!re«wf Cec. fl?irf Lucy. 

Go! — And whither, shall we go? A dagger would 

end this complicated agony, and plunge me into that 
torpor, for which 1 now would give every thing. — 
Ha! Let me call to mind the day when with self- 
sufficient strength I stood before the wretch who 
wanted to cast off the burden of existence.'^— How 

happy was 1 then — how miserable now ! Oh, had 

I made this discovery but one hour sooner, I had 
been saved. — I should never have again beheld my 
Stella— i should have convinced myself that in four 
years she had forgotten me, and mourned her loss no 
longer. But now!— -How shall 1 appear before her? 

What shall I say to her? Oh! How heavy does 

my guilt fall on me!— —Both the dear angels have 
I forsaken, and when I find them both again——*! 
am forsaken by myself* Horrible ! — Ob my heart, 
my heart! [£«/. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



ScenCj a Hermitage in Stella's Garden, Stella 

is seated in it. 

SteL Thy appearance Ls inviting, more inTlting 
than usual, dear spot in which I hoped so soon to 
be interred —Yet to me thou no longer hast attrac- 
tions. I wish to live, and shudder at the sight ci 
thee. Alas! How often, when Fancy has been 
busy, have I buried - my head and bosom in the 
manUe of death, and cheerfully stepped into the 
grave, which I had prepared widiin thy moss-dad 
walk. How often have i wished, that here corfup- 
Uon, like a darling child, might suck my overflow* 
ing tortured breast, and end my being in a happy 
dream. Yet now— -the sun shines on me again— 
every thing around is happy, gay, and animated. 
And why ?-i-He is returned. At his approach crea- 
tion seemg to me a world of ecstacy. 1 feel another 
being. Oh, I will drink life from his lips. Trans-' 
ports indescribable await me in his arms.— Fer- 
nando ! — He comes. Hark ! — No. — Not yet. Here 
be shall find me — close to my rose-tree— and belbre 
my altar. This "bud I'll pluck for him — and then 
I'll lead him to this arbour. It was well that I 
made it, narrow as it is, large enough for two per- 
sons. Here my book was wontHo lie— here stood 
my writing-desk— Away! Away 1—1 have no room 
but for Fernando. Would that he were here ! Ha ! 
My wish is gratified. He comes. 

Enter Fernando. 

Where have you loitered, dearest? I have been 
long alone.— (^na:foiw/y.)-~Why so grave ? 
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Fer. The women have disordered me.— The mo- 
ther pleases me, but she will not stay, nor will she 
give a reason for departing. Let her go, Stella. 

SteL tf she cannot be prevailed upon, I will not 
attempt to detain her against her inclination. I do 
liot now want society, ror — {Hanging upon his neck,) 
—you are returned, Fernando^ — I hold you in my 
arms^ 

Fer. Compose yours^ dear Stella. 

SieL Let me weep. Oh that this day were over ! 
All my limbs still tremble. Such joy— buch trans^ 
port! So unexpected — aHl at once! My Fernando 
returned ! Even yet I dare not tmst my senses. 

F4?r.—(/4<M^)— Wretch tlidt I am«*-to leave tht» 

angel !— (/^fowrf.)— My dearest Stella^ 

p;i^/. That Is my beloved Fevtuuido's well-known 
v^ce. Stella I Stella !-— You know how much I al« 
ways liked to hear you spieldc my name. Stella !— 
No one can utter it like you. The very soul of love 
is in the tcme. How lively in my mind is the recol- 
lection of the day, when I first heard ydu call me 
Stella— when I first felt that all my happiness de- 
.pended upon you, 

Fer, Happmess! 

SteL Yes, Surely you would not take int6 ac- 
count the melancholy hours which have been my 
lot during your absence. Think not of them, Fer- 
nando. 'FVom the moment that I first beheld you^ 
every sensation of my soul was altered. Do you re- 
member the afternoon that you came into my un&le'^ 
g^den, as he and f were sitting under the tree be- 
hind the summer-house ? . . 

Fer ^-^(Adde.) —Sine will break my hearL-^ 
(Aloud,) — I well remember it, my Stella. 

Siel, I know not whether you observed that you 
had caught my attention instantly. — I, however, per- 
ceived thAt your eyes were in search of me.— Qh^ 
Fernando !-*Then lay uncle proposed music* You 
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took a violin, and while you played, I gazed in* 
tently at you. I examined every feature of this 
face— and during an unexpected pauBe— you raised 
your eyes. They met mine— How I blushed, as I 
turned aside. You noticed it, Fernando ; for from 
that time I felt your looks. I observed that, to my 
uncle's great surprise, you often m^ide mistakes. 
Each of them pierced to my heart. It was the 
sweetest confusion which I ever felt. For all the 
wealth of the Indies, I could not again have looked 
at you. To relieve my palpitating bosom, 1 with- 
drew. 

Fer, Your description is exact, even to the mi- 
nutest circumstance.-"^ (^jzWe.) 7— Unfortunate me- 
mory! 

Stel. I myself am often astonished at my recol- 
^tion of every thing respecting you should be so 
lively and correct.— 1 well remember when you 
were wandering in search of me through the serpen- 
tine .walk. My friend, whom you knew before I 
ever saw you, leaped on your arm. She called 
Stella ! — You repeated it. — Scarcely had you spoken, 
ere I recognized your voice. — You soon found me — 
you took me by the hand. — I know not which of us 
was most confused.-— We saw into each others hearts 
— and from that moment my dear Charlotte dis- 
covered it, and told me on the very evening, that I 
had gained the affection of Fernando.-^ — What 
bliss have I since felt in my Fernando's arms.— Oh, 
that Charlotte could foe a witness of my ecstasy ! 
She was a good girl, and shed many a tear when I 
was ill— when I w&s love-sick. How 1 wished that 
she might accompany me when, for your sake, I 
bade adieu to every thing that had been dear to me. 

jP(W. Every thing which had been dear to you I 

SteL Does that expression surprise you \ Is it 
not true? — Can you imagine, when it proceeds from 
Stella's lips, that it is a reproach ? For your sake I 
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ha^e dose ]ittle'«~n<]ft enOug1i.-<^-I can nerer do 
enough fbr you. 

Fer Indeed ! Was k, then, a trifle to forsake 
the uncle, who loved you as a father loves his onlj 
lihild — who had so often held you in his arms^-* 
whose will had ever been your will ? — Was it a trifle 
to renounce his fortune and estates— to quit fof 
ever the place of ychir nativity— the compairions 
of 

SteL No more, I beseech you. What were all 
these compared to your affection ?— What enjoy- 
ment could I have derived from them, if my Fer- 
nando had been absent ? — I own that, when ^one, 
I ofl;en wondered why I might not retain the comforts 
to which I was accustomed, without losing you. For 
what reason, I was wont to think, are we obliged to 
fly f Has my uncle refused to bestow my hand upon 
him ? — No. — For what reason, then, must we fly ?— - 
But 1 soon found excuses enough for you. — For 
jfon ! — Oh, I could never be in want of an excuse. 
<^»8nppose it was a whim, I us^d'to say — suppose it 
were gratifying to him thus secretly to snatch the 

prize or suppose it wtere his pride to possess the 

girl without a dowry? — you may imagine that my 
pride was not a little interested in forming the best 
conclusion so you were acquitted. 

Fer. — {Aside). — I can bear no more. 

Enter Ann. 

Ann. I beg pardon, my Lord--but I am sent in 
search of you. All the luggage is fastened to the 
chaise, and after ordering us to be as quick as pos- 
sible, you make it wait. 

Stel, Go, Fernando — pay for the chaise — see 
them drive from the inn — and return. 

Ann. Don*t you go with the ladies, my Lord ? 
Your servant brought your portmanteau. 
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SteL This is some mistake. 

Fer, Of course.— Listen not to the girl. 

Amu To be sure it seems curious that your Lord- 
sb^ should leave my Lady, to go with a person 
whom you never saw tUl to-day at dinner. But I 
must own your Lordship squeezed her hand rather 
tenderly when you left her. 

SteL — {Embarrassed.y'-FerDando ! 

Fer. Why attend to this child ? 

Ann. I assive you, my Lady, that all I say is 

true. His portmanteau is j&stei|ed to the chaise, 

and he means tp go with the ladies* I was deter* 

. mined that your Ladyship should know he was 

going. 

Fer. Going! Whither? 

Stel. Leave us, Ann» \lEait Ann. 

Relieve me from this horrible uncertainty. I have 
no fears— yet has this girl distressed ine. — Fer- 
nando ! — You are agitated.— I am your Stella. 

Fer. — {Turns and siezes her haTid.y^Thou art 
my Stella. 

Stel, You alarm me Fernando. How wild arf 
your looks ! 

Fer. Stella, I am a villain — a cowardly villain. 
The sight of thee unmans me, — I am resolved tp 
fly. I have not sufficient resolution to plunge the 
steel into thy heart — but I am base enough to poi* 
son thee. 

Stel. For heaven's sak e 

Fer.'^'{TrembUngf and in a tone of desperatton^^*^ 
That I may not see thy agonies — that 1 inay not 
hear thy groans — I will fly. 

Stel* I can no more — {Js sinking, and leans on 
him.) 

Fer. Stella — my beloved Stella, whom I hold in 
my arms-— thou, who art to me every thing.— (^t^A 
cold determination^)— A will forsake ttiee. 

Stel.'-"^Smiiing, and almost UfeUss.y^Vle \ 
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Fer. —-{Gnashing his f^e^A.)— Thee— with the wo- 
man and Che girl who were here. 

SteL It grows — dark—, — 

Fer. And this woman is ray wife. — (Stel. starts^ 
gazes at him^ and lets her arms sink.) — And this girl 
IS my daughter. Stella! — {Perceives that she has 
swooned, — Stella ! — {Conveys her to a seat.) — Help J 
Help! 

Enter Cecilia and Lucy. 

Behold — behold this angel.— She is no more.— 
Help.— (TAey endeavour to atoake her*) 

Lucy, She revives. 

Fer.— {Looking keenly at them.) — Through thee ! 
Through thee ! [^Rushes out. 

Stel. Who? Who?— (i2w/w^.)—Where is he ?— 
(Sinks hacky and gazes at Cec. and Lucy.) — 1 thank 
—'I thank you. Who are you ? 

Cec. Compose yourself. 

Stel. Ha ! You ! Are you not gone ? Heavens ! 
Who told me — Who are you ? Who are you ? — • 
{Seizing Cecilia's hand.) — Oh ! I can bear no more. 

Cec. Aiigel ! Let me press you to my heart. 

Stel. Tell me— for deeply it lies buried in my 
soul — tell me — are you 

Cec. 1 am — 1 am Femando*s wife. 

Stel.— {Starts up,) — And II — (WaUcs to and Jro 
imth a disordered mien.) 

Cec. Come to your chamber. 

Stel. My chamber ! Of what do you remind me ? 
Horrible ! Horrible ! Are these the trees which I 
planted and reared ? Why is every thing become 
at once thus strange to me ? Abandoned ! Lost, 
lost for ever ! Oh, Fernando, Fernando ! 

Cec. Go, Lucy — seek your father. 

Stel. For Heaven's sake, no ! Have compassion 
on me. Let him not come. Withdraw, I beg. 
Father ! Husband ! 
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Cec* Dearest lady ! 

SteL Ha! Do you pity rae f Can you thus clasp 
me in your arms ? No, no, no. Leave me. Spurn 
me. — (Falls on Cecilia's neckj— Yet grant me a 
single moment. I shall not long trouble you. My 
heart ! My heart ! 

Lucu. She needs repose. 

Stei. I cannot look at you. I have embittered 
your existence^— I have robbed you of every thing 
-~I have made you most wretched, while I was most 
happy— IB -his -armsy <^, how hapjpyl'^fSii^s on 
her knees. J'^'Cany on forgive me ? 

Ck. RLse, rise.— SAe and Lucy endeavour to raise 
herj 

Stel. No. Here will I kneel, weep, and implore 
forgiveness of you and the All-merciful. Forgive 
me — forgive m^-^f Springs Jrom the ground.) — 
Ohy forgive and console me. I am not guilty.— 
Thou didst give him to me, holy God of Heaven. I 
kept him as thy choicest gift. O leave me. My 
heart will break. 

Cec. Unhappy innocent! 

Stel. I read m your eyes and on your lips the 
words of Heaven. Support me— You forgive me— 
you feel how wretched 1 am ! 

Cec. Sister, revive — ^revive, I do beseech you. 
Believe me, Stella, he who implanted in our hearts 
feelings which often make us wretched, can also as- 
sist us with consolation. 

Stel. Oh ! let me die in your arms. 

Cec. Come with me, I beseech you. 

SteL^ (After a pause^ starts wUdly from Aer.)— 
Leave me, all of you — leave me, I say. A world 
of horror and confusion rushes into my soul, and 
fills it with unutterable pangs. It is impossible — 
it is impossible! Thus at once! It cannot be 
borne. — (Stands aixhile fmth daamcast eyes — then 

VOL. VI. s 
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looks around— ^espiei Cec. and hacy — uffers a loud 
shriek f and rushes out qf the hermUage.) . 
Ceq. Follow her Lucy, and attend to her. 

Almighty God ! look down upon thy children, sur- 
rounded by distress and horror. My ..sufferings 
have taught me much. Grant me strength, and if 
the knot cannot b^ loosed — do not — oh, do not tear 
it asunder I 
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ACT THE nFTH. 



MpBlavw"""^ 



Seene^ SfrnhA^s eabinefp into ^ich ike moonshines. 
She ia disLvbered coM FsittfA^ix^i poriak ie/lbre 
her^ and is on the pomi ^cutting it Jamm the 
frame. 

Stel* Surround me, pitchy darkness— shroud, me 
and guide me, &r I know hot which way I direct 
my steps. I must begon^^— into the wide world. 
9ut whither — alas, whither? — I feel as ^ I were 
banished from creation. No more shall I wapdar 
where the silver moon-beams tip the waving sun^ 
mits of my pines. No more sh^ I wander where 
the awe-inspiring shade surrounds the tomb of my 
beloved Amelia. No : I must away, far ;from the 
place which contains all the treasures of my life— 
every transporting recollection. And thou, my 
hermitage, m which I have so of^en prayed, so 
oflen wept, in which I hoped my spirit after death 
would have enjoyed the past—from thee too I am 
banished. Banished ! Thank heaven, I am become 
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callous— my brain is seared— I cannot comprehend 
the dread idea, boBi8limeBt->-dr surely I should be 
distracted. — Alas ! What dizziness is this ! Farewell ! 
FareweH . — Never, never to be seen again ! The 
sensation inspired by this thought is as ff death were 
creepij\g through my veins. Never' to be sieen 
Ugain ! Let me be gone« — (SeHses the porttaiU) — 
And shad I leave thee behind m^t—^Takes a knifil 
and begins to cut Ike pklurejram thejrame*)-^(jh 
that I were incapable of reflection-^that in torpid 
alumber I could resign my being—but it mfty hot 
be. I am doomed to feel all the horrors of an out- 
cast. Oh Fernando— (Tum« the portrait towards 
the moon.)-— when first thou didst behold me, and 
my heart isprung forth to meet thee, didst thou not 
feel confident of thy affection and fidelity ? Didst 
thou not feel what a eanctoary miclosed itself, when 
my heart was opened to thee i And yet thou didst 
not start with horror— 4}iou didst not fall— thou 
didst not fly. Thou couldst for pastime pluck 
those flowers, my innocence,' my happiness, my 
life ; tear them with heedless hand, and scatter them 
upon the earth. Oh, Fernando, Fernando, couldst 
thou do this ? Could such rank villanjr dwell in thy 
Iieart ? Thou hadst a wife and daughter — I was free 
^--my soul was pure as is the morning in the month 
of May. All, all my hopes ^ere centered in Fer- 
nando. — {Gazing at the portrait.) '"How gt&iidy yet 
how complacent ! That was the look, which hurried 
me into me abyss of misery. I hate thee. Awayl 
Villain ! Seducer ! This to thy hean {-^{She is about 
to push the knife through the otdttf ^.)t— Fernando T 
'^"{Turns flt«fl^.)— Fernafado'i---/rJf%6f hnife drops 
Jrom her hand^ and she sinks into a chair with afiood 
.^fffflr^.)— BeJpved of my soul t---Never, nevet ! 
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Enter a Servant. 

Ser, My lady, the horses are at the garden door, 
according to your orders. The clothes are packed, 
and every thing is ready. 

SteL The portrait [---(Servant ttikes the knife^ cuts 
the picture Jrom thejramef and rolls i^.)— Here is 
9ioney. 

Ser. But why? 

SteL — {Pauses atohile, then looks mldly round.)"— 
Away! away! \^Ex€unt. 



Scene changes to another apartment. 

Enter Fbrnakdo. 

Fer. Leave me, leave me. Again these horrors 
overpower my weak attempts at meditation and re- 
flection. I cannot think. Every thing around me 
wears a cold and dreary aspect. Ha ! What want 
you ? Am I not more wretched than you ? What do 
you require of me ? — ( Breathes with difficultly.)-^ 
Horrors increase on every side -^Strikes his Jore^ 
head,) — How will this end ? No hope, no consola- 
tion ! The three best creatures on this earth — mise- 
rable through me — miserable without me*— alas, still 
more miserable with me. Could 1 complain — could 
t despair — could 1 implore foi'giveness — could I en- 
joy one hour of hope^ lie at their feet, and taste the 
bliss of sympathy — Where are they ? Thou, Stella, 
art stretched upon the cold earth — thy eyes are 
raised • towards Heaven, and, in a feeble voice, I 
hear thee say ; " What sin, Oh God, had I com- 
mitted, that thy arm is thus stretched forth against 
me ? How had I offended thee, that thou didst 
guide this villain to my arms I" Cecilia ! my wife ! 
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my itttkapm, amdi-wfonged wift ! My daugktcf » 
too ! AD, «il destroyed by ny bBse conduct. Each 
has a claim upon me, and I— in vain ! Deep, nn- 
iSitiiomable is the abyn. Stella, of what have I 
robbed thee^-H»r rather—- of what have I robbed 
theo noty thou angel ? There's madness in the re- 
collection— vrhy, then, am I thus cool ? 'Tis well. 
'^{Takes a mstolfrom the tahle.y^VVL be prepared 
for every tlung.—( Looi^ t^.) 

Enter Cecilia. 

Cec. My dear husband, what have you resolved 
«pon . "— ( Sees the pistols. ) -*• You s^em to be ready 
for Uie joucney.-.—( Fernando lays the loaded jrisUds 
again on the' taUe.)-'-»'\ovi seem, loo, more com- 
posed, Fernando. May we have a little conver- 
sation i 

Fer. What want you, my dear wife ? 

Cec. Call me not by that name till you have heard 
me. We are all at present lost in confusion. I have 
suffered much, and have learnt to be detemuned. 
Do you understand me, Fernando ? 

Fer. I hear you. 

Cec» Mark me, then. I am but a wotnan— an 
unfortunate woman, but resolution dwells wkbin 
my breast. Fernando,— I am resolved. ^ I will leave 
you. 

F^^. Ceeiliaf 

Cec.' Be not surprised that I borne hither to de« 
dare this. Think you that no one can tdce leave, 
when determined to forsake the object of aStc-^ 
tion? 

Fer., Cecilia ! 

Cec. I iniike no accusation, and think not that 
I sacrifice too much. Hitherto I have lamented 
the loss of my husband ; a loss which I could not* 

s 2 
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repair. I hinre found him again— his presence re- 
animates me, and inspires me, with new vigour. 
Fernando, I feel that my affection for you is not 
selfish. It is not the passion of a lover who woidd 
sacrifice every thing to gain the object of her wishes. 
Fernando, my heart beats for you alone*— it beats 
with the sensation of a wife, who from afiection is 
able to sacrifice, her affection. 

Fer. Never I Never ! 

Cec, Why thus agitated ? 

Fer Thy words are daggers to my heart. 

Cec. You shall be happy. I have a daughter, 
and in you— a friend. We will separate, yet not 
be- parted. I will live at a distance from you, and 
yet be a witness of your comforts. I will be your 
confidante, into whose bosom you shall pour all 
your joys and sorrows. Your letters shall be my 
very life, and mine shall be to you a pleasing visit 
— Thus shall yon remain mine, without being se- 
parated from Stella.^,' We will love each other, and 
ever feel an interest in each other^s welfare. Give 
me your hand on this, Fernando. 

Fer. If this be a jest, it is too cruel ; if the re* 
verse, it is inconceivable. But be it as it may, I 
will suppose you serious. What you say is grate* 
ful to your feelings, but you are not aware, Cedlia, 
that you deceive yourself, when you think you can 
allay the torments of your heart, by this dazzling 
fancied consolation. No, my wife, thou art oine, 
and mine thou shalt remain. Why say any more ? 
Why need I state the reasons ! I will be faithful to 
tliee, or may I-— 

Cee. And Stella? — (Fernando starts and vnalks 
to and fro with Jrantic looks.) — Who deceives him- 
self now ? Who attempts to deaden his pain by 
fkncied consolation? Yes, you men know your- 
selves. 
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Fer. Cecilia, talk not thus. SteHa is unfortunate 
and is doomed to lead a wretched life far from you 
and me. Let her go— en4 spare me. / 

Cec. Retirement, I must own, wocdd well suit 
her heart, and it would be some oonac^ation to her 
when she reflected that we were restored to each 
other ; for she now reproaches herself as the cause 
of our separation. We)*e I to leave you, I know 
•he would always think me more unhappy than I 
really should be ; for she would judge of my sen- 
sations by her own. She never would enjoy peace, 
while she reflected that she ha 1 robbed me of 
every comfort. I therefore almost agree with yon 

that 

Fer, Right ! Let her fly to some convent. 
Cec, Yet, when 1 reflect, why should she be 
buried in a convent ? What has she done that she 
should be doomed to waste the jocund years of 
youth in solitude, far from the world fer from 
the man, whom she so ardently loves— from the 
man, who— confess, Fernando — you love her. 

Fer, Ha ! What means this ? Art thou, an evil 
spirit in the form of my Cecilia ? Why rend ray 
heart thus ? Why lacerate what is already la- 
cerated ? Am I not sufiiciently distracted ? Begone. 
Leave me to my fate, and God have mercy on you ! 
(Throntts himself into a chair.) 

Cec. — (Approaches him^ and takes his hand^y-^ 
There was once a nobleman — (Fernando attempts 
to rise^ but is prevented by her,) — a count of the em- 
pire. A sensation of pious duty drove him from 
his wife and home to the Holy Land. 
Fer, Hal 

Cec. He was a worthy man— he loved his wife-— 
took leave of her — recommended his household to 
her care— embraced her — and departed. He tra- 
velled far, fought many a battle, and at length was 
made a prisoner. His master's daughter pitied the 
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poor sbrre*-^8lie released himfiroiii boiidage«--fled 
with lum-i-*and accompAfiiied him through all th^ 
succeeding dangers of #ar^ What a sweet ahnoor 
bearer !— Crowned with his well-earned laurels, the 
count resolved on a return to his beloved wife. 

But the girl ? He felt he was a human being-^ 

he had confidence in human nature— he took her 
with him. And see-'-his worthy wife flies lo em^- 
brace her httsband-«-in his arms feels all ber love^ 
all her hopes, all her fidelity rewarded. Here 
see his knights spring with proud triumph from their 
steeds upon their native scni-^-there behold his at- 
tendants unloading the booty and laying it at her 
feet. Already in idea has she locked the treasure 
in her chests, deocnrated her castle, enriched her 
friends witb it Dear, noble woman, the greatest 
treasure is not yet produced. Who is the veiled 
female approachii^ with her suite ?-"^Gently she 
dismounts from her horse.—- ^^ Here," eried tbe 
count, taking her by the hand, imd leading her to 
his wife, ** receive these treasures from this fair 
one's hand— receive me from her hands. She re- 
leased me from slavery— contrived my escape- 
fought with me, served me— waited on me. What 
do 1 owe her ? There ! Take her, and reward her*'* 
—-(Fernando lies sobbing with his arms stretched aoer 
the table.) — The noble countess fell upon her neck, 
and with a thousand tears exclaimed : ^^ Take all 
that 1 can give you. Take half of that which is 
entirely yours. Take him entirely — let me too pos- 
sess him entirely. Each shall have him without rob- 
bing the other." She threw hersdf into his arm^ 
sunk on her knee» and cried : " We are thine."— 
They seized his hands, and hung upon his neck- 
God rejoicing in their affection, his vicegerent 
blessed them— and they were h^>py. One dwelling, 
one bed, one grave contained them. 
Fer. Oh, G^ of Heaven, who se&desfc tiqr ac^els 
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to us in the hour of need, grant us strength to bear 
the supernatural appearance. — My wife^— (Ffl% into 
hisjormer attitude.) 

Cec, — f Opens a doar^ and calls, J — Stella. 

Stella rushes in and Jails into Cecilia's arms. 

SteL Support me. Oh, Heavens! — {¥er. springs 
Jrom his seat^ and attempts to rush out of the room^) 

Cec. — (Holds him.) — Stella, take half of that 
which is entirely yours. You have saved him-— you 
have saved him from- himself— you have restored 
him to me. 

Fer. Stella! — {Turns towards her.) 

SteL I cannot comprehend it. 

Cec. You feel it. 

Stel. — (Falls into his arms.) — Dare I ? 

Cec, Are you not gratefiil to me for detaining 
you, dear fugitive ? 

Stel. — (Presses Cec. to her heart.) — Angel ! 

Fer.—^Embradng Ao^A.)— Mine ! Mine ! 

Stel. — (Holding his hand and hanging on his neck.) 
»— I am thine. 

Cec. — ( Holding the other hand^ and hanging on his 
n^Ar.)— We are thine. 
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HH^9S» 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SceTK, the Prince's Cabinet. 

The Prince is discovered sitting at a Desky tohich is 

covered udth Papers* 

Prince.— (Glancing over some of them.) — Com- 
plaints — nothing but compiatBts ! Petitions — 
nothing hut petitions ! What a distressing situation 
is mine ! Yet princes are envied.'?— Yes. Could we 
relieve all who apply to us, we might with justice 
be envied — Emilia ! — {Looking at the signature of a 
petition.) — But Emilia Bruneschi -^ not Galotti. 
What does this Emilia Bruneschi want l-^(Reads.) — 
She requires much. But her name is Emilia. Her 
petition shall be granted.*— (iStgnt the paper and 
rings. ) 

Enter a Servant. 

Are any of the council in the antichamber? 

Ser. None^ may it please your Highness. 

Prince. I have begun the day at too early an 
hour. The weather invites me abroad. Order the 

vol^ VI. X 
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coach, and send for Marinelli* He shall accom- 
pany me. l^Exit Servant. 
I can attend to nothing more. I was composed — 
at least I fanci^ so — till this petition caught ray 
eye — the petition oi an Emilia. • Farewell to all 
composure. 

■ 

Ser, 1 have sent to the Marquis. A letter from 
the Countess Oi:sma. . 

Prince. Orsina ! Leave it on the table. 

Ser. The messenger wiiili 

Prince. I will send an answer, if it be necessary^ 
Where is she ^ In lown, or at her villa ? 

Ser. She came to town yesterday. 

Prince^ Somudi^ the worve— better I meaoi! The 
messenger has so much the less^ occasion to wait. 

[E«V Servant. 
My dear Countess ! — (Wiik aspertty, as he takes up 
the letter.) — What matters it whetiNer I read it or 
jiot? — (Thrcmng it amsay again,) — Why, yes — ^I 
once thought I loved her — perhaps too I really did 
— but the sensatiim has no longer any place in n^ 
breast. 

Rc'-enter Sbk vautt.. 

Ser. C^nti the painter requests iAse honou r , i . 
Prince. Conti ! 'Tis well. Admit him. His cob* 
versation will give another turn to my ideas. 

Enter Conti. 

Good morning, Conti ! How fture you I How do the 
arts thrite ^ 

Con, They go a begging. ■ 
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Prince. Th$IL they must not» and shall n^t, in ray 
small territory, if the artist be willing to wovk. 

Con. Work! 1 feel a pleasure in it. But an 
artiflty who is obliged to work too much, will soon 
ceose to deserve that tide- 

Prince, You mismideftftatd woe. 1 ^ not mean 
that his works should be extensive, but that strict 
attention should be dievoted to thetn. Well, Conti, 
you have brought something with you ^ 

Con. The portrait whieb your Highness ordered 
— as well as asotber^ noit.ord^^ by your Highness, 
but which, I think, deserves inspection* 

Prmot. The first is^-I scarpefy recollect 

Cbfi. The Countess Orsina.- 

Prince, True. The order was given so long ago, 
that I bad almost forgotten it. 

Cmu Our fine wonie».are not every day at an 
artist's command. The Countess has only been 
pleased to sit once dtfrjng the last, three months. 

Prince. Where are the portraits? 

Con. In the anti^chaniber. I'll bring them to 
your Highness. {^Exit. 

Prince, Her picture may come^for her picture 
is not hetself. Perhaps, too, I may i^ain find in 
that what 1 no longer perceive in herself. But I 
wish not to find it again. Yet when I loved her, I 
was always jocund and happy. No)v I am exactly 
the reverse. No* no, no.. My ideas are more ple^ 
aant, though less extravagant. 

Rc'tnter Cowti, mih the pictures. 

Con.'^^Piaces one qfihem with ikejront iciaoardf a 
chair f and prepares the other for the Prince's inspec- 
ium.y—l must beg that your Highness will .eoimne 
yourself to the boundaries of our art. Stand here. 

Prince.^-^A/ler having surveyed the picture for a 
foeo snowteT^s.)— Exeellent, Cqnti-*~most eic^ellent J-«-> 
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ft does eredit to your skill. But ytm have flattered 
her beyond all measure. 

Con, The Countess appeared to be of another 
opinion — and> in fact, I have 'flattered her no more 
than art must flatter. Art is obliged to paint as 
plastic nature designed the form, without the de- 
duction which the opposing materials necessarily 
cause-^without the deduction occasioned by the 
ravages of time. 

Prince. A reflecting artist has a right to two- 
fold credit. The original ijS this picture found, not- 
withstanding-—— 

Con. I beg your Highness not to mistake me. 
The original is a person who has a claim to my re- 
spect. I did not mean that any expression should 
escape my lips, which conveyed a contrary idea. 

Prince, As many as you please. Well ! What 
said she ? 

Con, ^^ I am slitisfled,'* she said, ** if I be not 
plainer.'' 

Prince. Not plainer ! Exactly like her. 

Con. And she said it with a look— of which I own 
this picture shews no trace. 

Prince. That was my idea, when I told you how 
much you had flattered her. Oh, I know that proud 
contemptuous look 3rou mention. It would disguise 
the countenance of a Grace. I am willing to allow 
that a pretty mouth may, by a little satirical con- 
traction, acquire additional beauty; but, observe 
me, this contraction must not extend to grimace, 
as it does in the Countess. The eyes too ought to 
accompany this expression of satire — eyes, which 
the countess has not, either in reality or in this 
picture. 

Con. Your Highnesses expressions quite astonish 
me. 

Prince. Why so ? All the beauty which art could 
bestow upon the bold,^ large> prominent Medusa's 
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^m tS €be CvaabdBBf you liave-faoneiitly bestowed 
Hdneslly, I «ay. Biit yoti mighti in my opinion, 
have been otore hondit For t^ me younself, 
Conti— does this picture expre» the character of 
the origmal ? Yon have conyerted pride into dig- 
nity, disdain into a £inile, and gloomy caprice into 
placid melandiolyk 

CorL^{Samewhat ^hagrinetL) — Your Highness 
must CKcnse me, if I say, that we painters expect 
the picture, when £nisfaeSd, to find the lover as warm 
as when he ordered it. We paint with the eyes of 
lore, aad the eyes of knre alone must decide upon 
our #orks. 

Prince* Well, well, Conti! — ^you should have 
brought the picture a month sincei then — Lay it 
aside. What is the other ? 

Con^-^Taking it up^ and stiU holding it turned 
from the Prince.>~>Likewise the portrait of a female. 
. Prince. Then I had almost — ^rather not see it. 
For the image depictured here, — {Placing his finger 
on his Jarehead,)— Of rather here— {Placing his fin*- 
ger on his heart^^t cannot equal, i should like, 
Conti, to admire your art in othter subjects. 

Con. Other artists may eertamly produce more 
admirable portraits ; but a more admirable subject 
eannot exist. 

Prince. Then I'll bet a trifling sum, Conti, that 
it is the portrait of your own mistress. — ( Conti turns 
the pieturB.)-^Wh&t do I 0ee? Is this your work, 
pr do my eyes deceive me ^ — Emilia Galotti ! 

Con. Howi Does your Highness know this 
9Dgel^ 

Frince.'r-{EMdewoounng to compose himself, hut un- 
able to remove his eyes from the picture^ — A little— 
jnst enough to recognize her again. A few weeks 
fiaee, I saw her with her mother in a carriage — since 
that time, onty in sacred places-- where I had not 
to gocfd an <ypportanity pf . observing her* I know 

t2 
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Her father^ too. He is not my friend. He it was, 
who most violently opposed my pretensions to Sabi* 
onetta. He is a proud, hasri)» hasty old man, but in 
every other respect worthy of esteem. 

Con, You speak of the father— but this is the 
daughter 

Prince* It is. By Heavens, you must have stolen 
the resemblance from her mirror.— (W7M his eyes 
still riveted upon the picture.) ^-Oh^ Conti! you 
know that the artist is best praised when his works 
make us forget to praise. 

Con, Yet, I am extremely dissatisfied with this 
portrait — and am, notwithstanding, satisfied in being 
dissati^ed with myself. What a pity is it that we 
cannot paint with our eyes ! It is so long a journey 
from the eye, through the arm, to the pencil, that 
much, very much is lost. But as I have already 
said,. though 1 know what is lost, though I know how 
it is lost, I am as proud, nay prouder of this loss, 
than of what I have retained* For by the former C 
perceive, more than by -the. latter, that / am a good 
painter, though my hand is not always so. Is not 
your Highness convinced that Raphael would have 
had as great a genius as any painter ever possessed, 
had he unfortunately been born without hands i 

Prince* — {Turning his eyes for a moment from the 
picture.)'^Vifhai say you, Conti? What do you 
want to know ? 

Con. Oh, nothing, nothing. Your soul, I per* 
ceive, was quite in your eyes. I love such souki| 
and such eyes. 

Prince. — (fVith affected coldness,) — You really 
then, Conti, think Emilia Galotti one of our first 
beauties. 

Con. One of them ! Yes. The very first—Your 
Highness is disposed to banter me— or you must, 
for some time, have seen as little as you have heard. 

Prince. Dear Conti — {Agadn rioeting his eyes on 
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the picture*) — ^No one but a painter can proper!)! 
decide oa beauty ? 

Con. And should every one's sensations, then» 
wait for the decision of a painter ? To a cloister 
let the torpid creature retire, who would learn of us 
what is beautiful. But thus much 1 must, as a 
painter, own to your Highness. I shall ever consi- . 
der it one of the greatest delights whidi 1 have felt 
in this world, that Emilia Galotti has sat to me« 
This head, this countenance, this forehead, these 
^y^^ this nose, this mouth, this chin, this neck, thif 
bosom, tills shape, this whole form^ are from the 
present time my only model of female beauty. The 
picture itself, for which she sat, is in the possession 
of her father ; but this copy— — ^ 

Prince. — {Suddenly turning to him,) — ^^Lb not .pro- 
mised to any one, Conti f 

Con. Is for your Highness, if it be liked. 

Prince, hiked l-^iSmilin^J) — Can I do better^ 
Conti, than make your model of female beauty my 
own i Take back the other portrait — and procure 
a frame for it« 

Con^ I will. 

Prince. As rich and magnificent as the carver 
can make it ; for the picture is intended to be hung 
in the gallery. But this may remain here. As it 
is necessary that I should study the model of Beauty, 
it must not be hung against a wall, but always at 
hand. I thank you, Conti, I thank you sincerely. — 
As I have already told yqu, the arts shall never beg 
their bread in my dominions— as long as 1 have any. 
Send to my treasurer, Conti, and let him pay you 
for both the portraits— what you please—^ much as 

you please. 

Coru I am almost afraid that your Highness 
meims to reward me for something further than my 
skill. 

Prince. How easily is the jealousy of an artist 
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roused 1 Ne, no. Do you hear, Costi ? A&inUch 
as you please. {[£j^ Coati. 

Yes—as much as he pleases*— (71<r»iiig te the jpic* 
iure,) — Thou art bought too cheM ni iaj pnee. 
Oh tDou enchanting work of art, fs it true that T 
possess tliee? Thou enchanting master-piece of 
nature, would I could possess &ee» too! Glaim 
what thou wilt honest mother— ^claim what thou 
wilt, morose old father* Demand any priee. Yet, 
dear enchantress, I should be more h^Ppy* far more 
happy, could I buy thee of thyself: This eye — ^how 
modest, how bewitching! This mouth, when it 
opens to address the adonng hearer— when it smiles. 
Ha ! some one comes.^ 1 am as yet too envious of 
thee^ — (Turns the picture to the twift)— ^It is Mari- 
nelli. I wish I had not sent £br him. What n 
morning might 1 have had ! 

Enter Marinelli. 

Mar, I hope your Highness will pardon my de» 
lay. I was not prepai-ed for so early a smnmons. 

Prince. The morning was so fine, that I felt an 
inclination to take the air — but now it seems rather 
gloomy, and my inclination has subsided. — {Afier a 
short pause,)— 'Any news, Marinelli? 

Mar, I have heard nothing of consequence. The 
Countess Orsina arrived in town yesterday. ^ 

Prince, Yes, here lies' her morning salutation,** 
(Pointing to the letter) — or whatever else it may be. 
I feel no mclination to read it. Have you seen her ? 

Mar, Km I not unfortunately her confident ?— - 
But if I again fill that situation with any lady, who 
may think proper to love your Highness so sincerely, 
may I 

Prince, Make no rash vows, Marinelli. 

Mar, Indeed ! Is it possible ! Then the Countess 
is not so very wrong in her suspiicions ? ' 
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Princtn'Yexj wrong, most certainly. My ap- 
proaching union with the Princess of Massa, makes 
jt necessary that i should, for the present, break >off 
all connexions of such a nature. «. 

Mar, If this be the! case, Orsina will certainly 
know as well h'dw to submit to her fate as the Prince 
to his. 

Prince. Mine is undoubtedly more severe. My 
heart becomes a sacrifice to the wehare of the 
state, whereas she need but withdraw hers, with- 
out being obliged to bestow it on' another agaiitist 
her inclination. n.T 

Mer. Withdraw it—** Why withdraw it;** sayi 
the Countess, ** for the sake of a wife, whom polic}^^ 
not affection, unites to the prince V* In such a 
case, if she be still beloved, she can retain her for- 
mer situation. It is not therefore a wife, for whose 
sake she expects to be sacrificed, but — ^ 

Prince, Another object of alfiection. Well, Ma* 
rinelli, should you think'me criminal, if Orsina were 
right in her conjectures ? • . 

Mar, l!r-I hope your Highness does not con* 
found my sentiments with those of the silly woman, 
whose cause I assert— from compassion assert ; for 
yesterday she affected me in a most singular man- 
ner. She wished to be perfectly silent on your prO'* 
sent coldness. She affected to be 4]uite composed* 
But in the midst of the most indirorent subjects, 
some expression, some reference escaped her, which 
betrayed the affliction of her heart. With an air of 
gaiety she said the most melancholy things, and, on 
the contrary, made the most ridiculous remarks with 
the mien of deep distress. She has taken recourse 
to books, which, I fear, will complete her malady. 

Prince^ Yes, for books at. first deranged her shal- 
low understanding. But that which was the chief 
cause of our separation, you will scarcely use, Mari- 
sielli, for the purpos^of renewing my attachment. 
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If loft robbed her of her senses, it is certain she 
would have lost then), sooner or later^ had she never 
feh the influence of love. And now, enough of her. 
Let us turn to some other sabject.-*-Is nothing neve, 
then, going forward in town ? 

Mnr. Nothhig, «r next to it— &r that Count Ap« 
piani is to be married to-day, is next to nothing. 

Prince. Count Appianil Ta whom! I never 
heiard that it was talked of. 

Mar» It has hee& fce^t a profound secret^-andy 
indeed, there was not mudi to talk of. — ^Your High- 
ness will laugh^but such is ever the fate of sen* 
Simental young men. Love always ccmtrives to 
play them tricks of the worst kind. A ffhrl, wadMNit 
property or rank, has cmitrived to etdm fahn in her 
snares^ with very little trouble— merely a parade «f 
virtue, sensibility, and aa forth* 

Prince, He who can, without hesitation, resign 
himself to the impressions which innocence and 
beauty make upon him, is, in my opinion, rather to 
be envied than derided. What is the name of the 
happy fair one ? For, diough I know, Marinelli, 
that you and Appiani dislike each other, he is, 
nevertheless, a very worthy young man, a handsome 
man, a rich man, an honourable man. I should be 
happy, if I could gain his good opinion — and shall 
think of the means. 

Afor. If it be not too late — ^fbr, as far as I can 
learn, it is not his intention to make his fortune at 
court. He mtends to retire, with his sweet spouse, 
to his estate in Piedmont, that he may indulge him* 
self in chasing goats upon the Alps, and training 
marmots. What can he do better ? Here his credit 
is destroyed by the base connexion he has formed. 
The first circles will, of eoisrse, no Longer admit 
him. - 

Prince. The first circles ! — ^Why mention them ? 
Does not form, constraint, ermui, and often povertj 
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appertamto them? But let me hear the name of 
the &if damsely who » the ^ause of aU these wob« 
derous sacrifices ? 

Mar. One Emilia Galottk 

Prince. What, Marioelli ? One 

Mar. Emiiia Galotd. 

Prince. Emilia Galotii f Mevet i 

Mar. Most certainly. Your Highness 

Prince. I tell you> no.^ It cannot be* You have 
mistaken the name. The family of Galotd is ex- 
tensive. It may be a Gtdoiti— but not Emilia Ga- 
lotti— not Eimlia. 

Mar. Emilia— Emilia Galbttk 

Prince* Th«a tiiero must be another who beflr9 
both the same names^ You said me Emilia Galotti. 
You said it in a careless tone— one Emilia Galotti-^ 
ttt a tone^ that if speaking of the Emilia I mean^ 
Bone but a fool could use. 

Mar. Yo^ are inoeBsedii> Does your Htghnesil 
know this Emilia ? 

Prince. It is my plaee to ask, not yours. Is she 
^e^ daughter of Colonel Galotd, who resides at 
Sabionetta ? 

Mer. The same. 

Prince. Is it she wh<^ Uvea with her mother hi 
Guastalla? 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. Not fav from tlie dhir<^ ci All*nSaints. ^ 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. In a word— {Setm the portrait, andgi'oes 
U to Marinelli.)— Thete ! Is it thW Emilia Galotd I 
Repeat thy two damning words ^ the eame,** and 
plunge a.dagger in my heart. 

Mar. The same. 

Prince. .Hell and torments ! — This^thi» Emilia 
Galotd wtU tp-day become 

Mar. The Qoiintess Awiani. — - ( TAe Prince 
matches the piqtttre from Marinelli asnd tkrcm ii 
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aside. Marioelli ^roceet/s.)— The. ceremony will be 
privately performed at the father's villa in Sabi* 
onetta. Towards noon, the mother and daughter, 
the Count, and perhaps a friend or two, will leave 
town together. 

Prince* — (Thrcfws himself into a chair,) — Then I 
am lost, and will no longer live. 

Mar, What thus affects your Highness I 

Prince. — {Starting Jrom his cAaiV.)— Traitor! — 
What affects me ^us! — Hear me. I love her— I 
adore her. Yes, you.i^ay know it— nay, doubtless, 
long have known it ; but you and many more wish 
me to wear, for ever, the ignominious fetters of the 
proud Orsina. That ypu, Marinelli, who have so 
often assured me how sincere was your friendship — 
but a prince has no friends — that you should act so 
treacherously, so deceitfully^ as to conceal, till this 
moment, the dangers which threatened my attach- 
ment — ^Oh^ if I ever forgive k, may my sins never 
be forgiven. 

Mar, Prince, I am thunderstruck. I cannot 
find words to express jny astonishment. You love 
Emilia Galotti ? Hear me, then. If I ever had the 
smallest knowledge, or suspicion of this attachment, 
may I be numbered- wi^hjthe damned 1— 

Prince. Pardon me, then, Marinelli.— (TArowii^ 
himself into his arms.)— wad pity me. 
^ Mar. Well> yes. Prince.; Now see the conse- 
quence of your reserve. ** A Prince has oao friends.** 
And why ? Because he will have none. To-day 
you honour us with your confidence, entrust to us 
your most secret wishes, epen your whole soul 
to us, — and to^m<%irrow we are as perfect strangers 
to you, as if you had never epLchanged a word 
with. us. 

Prince. Alas, Marinelli, how could I entrust to 
you a^ secret which I would scarcely confess to my- 
self ? :.. 
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ilfor. And haTe» tberefore, of course, oot catx-^ 
lested to the aatlior of your uneasiness i 

Prince, To her !-** AU my ^idearours to pbtalii 
a jsecond conversation have been fruitless. 

M^ar^ And the fort ■ ■ 

Prince. Ask no more questions, unless you wish 
to diive me to distraction. Vou see me struggling 
in the waves. Why enquire how it happened? 
Save me if you can-*-then b^in to ask questions. 

Mar, Save you 1 Is there any great difficulty in 
doing that? What your Highness has not had an 
<<>pportunity of confessing to Emilia Galotti must b* 
confessed to the Countess Appiani. Goods, which 
caxxDDl be obtained in theu* primitive perfection, 
must be bought at second h ana— and are often, on 
that account, bought at a cheaper rate« 

Prince. Be serious, Marinelfi, or—- ^ 

Mar. To be sure, such articles are ^eneraUy so 
much worse 

Prince. You go too fer, Marinelli, 

Mar. But the Count intends to leave this coun- 
try- — Well, we must devise some «cheme^ 

Prhice. Dearest, best of friends— yes — devise a 
scheme &r me. What would you do, were you in 
my situation ? 

Mar. I would think a trifle no more than a trifle, 
and resolve to exercise the power which I possessed. 

Prince. Mention not a power, of which I can, 
on this occasion, make no use. To-day, said you I 
— Tliis very 'day? 

Mar. To-day, it is intended that the nuptials 

shall be solemnized—but, till that is absolutely the 

case, you may still cherish ho\t^—{Afier a ik^rt 

j»me.) — Prince, will you let me act as I please? 

Will you approve all I do ? 

Prifice. Any thing, Marindli» which can av^ 
this blow. 

Mar. Let us, then, lose no time« Yoi^ fnuft 

VOL. VI. V 
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not remain in town, but go to your palace at Do- 
salo. The party will pass it in their way to Sabia- 
netta. Should I not succeed in eluding the Count's 

vigilance. 1 think yes, yes, he will be caught 

in that snare without doubt. You wish to send* an 
ambassador to Massa respecting your marriage. 
Let the Count be ambassador, and order him to de- 
part this very day. 

Prince, Excellent!— Bring him to my palace. — 
Haste, haste ! — I will leave town instantly. 

[jGrtY Marinelli. 
Where is it^—(Tiir7is to the portrait.) —On the earth! 
That was too bad. — {Takes it up,) — Yet still I will 
not look at thee. Why should I plunge the arrow 
deeper into ray heart ? — (Ijiys it on the table,) — I 
have sighed long enough —longer than I ought. — 
My inactivity had nearly ruined all. — And may not 
all be yet lost ?— May not Marinelli fail in his at- 
tempt? — Why should I rely on him alone ?— It oc- 
curs to me that, at this hour, — (^Looh at his ivatch,) 
' — at this very hour, the pious girl constantly at- 
tends mass at the church of the Dominicans. — How, 
if I attempted to obtain a moment's conversation ? 
But to-day — the day of her marriage — het mind 
will be occupied with other things than mass.— Yet, 
who knows ? — Pll make the essay. — ('Rings, J 

Enter Servant. 

My carriage ! — Are none of the council arrived ? 

Ser, Camillo. Rota waits without. 

Prince, Admit him. [EarrV Servant. 

But he must not attempt to detain me long. At 
another time I will attend to liis scrupulous investi- 
gations. — There was a petition of one Emilia Bru-- 

' heschi ^here it is — ^but good Bruneschi, if she 

who induced me to grant it 
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Enter Camillo Rota. 

Come, Rota, come. — There lie the papers which I 
have examined this morning. You will know what 
is to be done. 

Cam. 1 will attend to them. 

Prince. Here is a petition from one Emilia Galot 
— Bruneschi. I have already agreed to it, and 
signed it — ^but the request is not a trifle. You may 
defer the matter — or not defer it, as you please. 

Cam. As your Highness pleases. 

Prince. Have you brought any thing ? 

Cam. Sentence of death for your Higness's sig- 
nature. 

Prince. With all my heart ! Where is it ? 

Cam. (^tarts and gazes at the Prince.^ — I said a 
death-warrant. 

Prince. I understood you. Where is it ? I am in 
haste. 

Cam. — {Looking at his papers ^y—l really believe I 
have not brought it. 1 beg your Highness's for- 
giveness. It can be signed to-mofrow. 

Prince. True. To-morrow, more, Rota. \_Exit. 

Cam. — {Shaking his heady as he collects the papers.) 
-r— " With all my heart!" So ready to sign the 
condemnation of a fellow-creature. I would not 
have been instrumental in procuring his signature,' 
at such a moment, had the criminal murdered my 

own son. " With all my heart I" The wordfs 

Jiave stunned me. [^Exit. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 



Scene, a JRoom in Ga2«ottx's House, Enter C1.A1;- 
DiA and PiltKOy Jrom cppcidte sides. 

Ctau, Whd arrired just now ? 
Pir. My master. Madam. 
Clou. My husband > Is it possibte f 
Pj>. Here he comes. 

C£ar«r. So mkQXpect^dlf--—{Hailen%tWBard& him,) — 
My dearest Lord ! 

Enter Odoakbo. 

Od<K Good morning, xny love. My arrival sor- 
fjtises yott, no doabl ? 

C£iM. Most agreeably-— if yoQ bring no bad neves. 

Odo, None whatever. The hapj^inesv, whkb 
awaited me to-day, woold not allow me to sleep. 
The meaning was so fine, and the ride so diort — ^in 
a word, I am come to see how boTf you are, and 
Cibai] return immediately. Where is Emilia ? ()c«> 
copied by dress. I suppose ? 

C&».. No. She is mudi better cmplofed; for 
Ae is gone to hear niass. She aaid she ought, to* 
day, to pray for Heaven's blessing, moare than any- 
other day — ^then took her Veil, and went. 

Oflfo. Alone? 

Clau, It is but a few steps ■ 

Odo, One step on the path of error is eno^h. 

Clau. Be not angry — ^but com6 in and take some 
refreshment. 

Odo, Well, wdl, as you like. But she onghe not 
to have gone alone« 
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Chu, Stay here, Birro, and if any one enquires 
for us, say we decline all visits to-day. 

l^Exewit Odoardo and Claudia, 

Pir. I shall have enough to do ; for I have been 
plagued by fifty inquisitive people already. AVho 
cpmes this way ? 

Enter Angelo, in a short mantle^ ivitk ixhich he con*- 

ceah his Jace, 

Ang, Pirro ! Pirro ! 

Pir, An acquaintance, it seems.-— (Angelo throws 
hack the mantle. — Heavens 1 Angelo ! 
- ^»g-. Yes, Angelo, as you perceive. I havebeexr 
wandering long enough round the house, in order 
to find some opportunity of speaking to you. 

Pir. And dare you appear in public? Don't 
you know, that, in consequence of your last mur- 
der, a reward is offered for your head ? 

Ang. .You don't intend to claim it, I presume? 

pir. What do you mean by coming hither ? 

Ang,— {Shews him a jpurse.) — There! That be- 
longs to you. 

Pir. To me ! 

Ang. Have you forgotten the old gentleman— « 
your last master ? 

Pir. Don't mention him, 1 beseech you. 

Ang. Whom you led into our clutches on the 
road to Pisa. 

Pir. rionsider — if any one should over hear us — 

Ang. You remember his diamond-ring. It was 
so valuable, that we could not immediately convert 
it intQ money» * without exciting suspicion. At 
length, however, I have succeeded. I received a 
iioBMlred pistoles for it, and this is your share. 
Take it. 

Pir. No— no— you may keep it 

u 2 
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Ang. Well, "ffkh aH my heart ! If jott chase to 
risk your life without any hope 6f recompettoe^— 

Pir. GiTe me the purse, ihen,>^-( Totes it.) — 
And BOW, what do yoo want ? F^r, that joa ca»e 
in search of me merely to give roe this money 

Ang* Seems to you not very natora!. What do 
you mean ? Do you think I would withhold what 
is due to you? That may he customary amoi^ 
honest people ; hut we don't fbllow tiieir fitthioao.--* 
Farewell!— r4/?»c#* io he goings hut fttms at the 
door.) — One question I must 2^ Wfqf did <^d 
<jf alotti come in such a hurry to town tltts mofBing ? 

Pir* For no reason iri the worid> but becaose 
tlie weather tempted him to ride. Hts dai^hter 
wDI be niarried at Sabionetta this erentng^ to Count 
Appiam. He cannot stay here tin the party learea 
tow n ■ 

Ang. Then he will return soon ? 

Pir. So soon, that if you remain any Icmger, ho 
win jdiscorer you. But surely you hare no th^ghts 
pf attacking him I Beware, Ang^Io. He is a man — 

Affg. Don't I know him? Have I not served 
under him in the army? At what time do Aft 
young people leave town ? 

Pir. Towards noon. 

Ang. Will many friends accompany Aem ? 

Pir. None* A singte carriage wiQ c<»itaiB the 
patty, whidi consists of the mother, the dai^^r, 
and the Count. 

Ar^* How many servants wiU attend them ? 

Pir. Otij. two. 1 shad ridc fiffward to appr^ 
the old man- — 

Ang. Right, right. Another question^ Is the 
canaage (jaiotti's Or the Count's ? 

Pir. The Count's* But surely you cinnot ti^ik 
that the few ornaments which the bride may wear, 
will reward you for— 
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Ang. Then tbe bride herielf sMl be my rewnrd* 

Pf>. And you mean that I should be your accom** 
plk^ in tlM crkne, too? 

^M^. Ride forward, and take no trouble about 
the matter. 

Fir. Never! 

Ang, What f I believe the fellow means to play 
a cottMlenttous part— Pirro, you know me. If you 
utter a cyUabie--if every eircumitance be not> as 
you have deacrihed it— 

Pir. But, Angelo, for Heaven's siike-^— 

Ang. Do what you cannot avoid. [ JSnV. 

Pir. Wretch that I am ! Tliis villain*— But my 
master comes. 

Enter Odoardo and Claudia. 

Odo» She sta3rs too long. 

Chu, Be not in such great haste. It would dis- 
tress her to learn that yQu had been here without 
having seen your only child. 

Odo, I must wait up<m the Count, too. How 
€ager am I to call this worthy man my son ! Hie 
conduct enchants me ; and, above every thing, his 
resolution to pass his days at a distance from the 
bustle of the woild. 

dau. My heart abnost breaks when I think of it* 
Must we so entirely lose our only child i 

Odo. Can you think you have lost her> when you 
kndw she u m the arms of an affectionate husband? 
If she be happy, you ought to be fUlly satisfied. 
You almost make me again suspect, that your motive 
for remaining with her in town, far from an afl^tion- 
ate husband and fadier, was the dissipation of the 
world, and proximity 6f the court, rather than the 
nooessj^ or giving her a proper education. 

Clau. How unjust a suspictonl But to^y» 
Odoardo, I may be allowed to speak somewhat in 
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favour of town, and court, though both are to you 
so hateful — for here alone could love have intro- 
duced to each other a couple formed for mutual 
comfort — here alone could the Count have disco- 
vered our Emilia. 

Odo. That I allow. But were you right, good 
Claudia, because the event has been fortunate ? It 
is well that the plan has ended so happily. Let us 
not affect to be wise, when we have only been for- 
tunate. It is well that the plan has ended so hap- 
pily. They who were destined for each other, have 
found each other* Now, let them go where peace 
and innocence invite them. Why should the Count 
remain here? To cringe— to fawn — ^to flatter — 
to supplant the Marinellis— to make a fortune which 
he does not want->to obtain a dignity, which he 
does not value ? Pirro ! 

Pir. Sir! 

Odo, Lead my horse to the Count's door. I'll 
follow you anon, and mount it there. [^ExU. Pirro. 
Why should the Count serve here, when he may 
command elsewhere i Besides, you do not consider, 
that, by marrying ray daughter, he is sure to lose 
ther Prince's favour totally. The Prince hates me — 

Clau. Less, perhaps, than you fear. 

Odo, Fear ! I fear his hate ? Never ! 

Ciau, For — did I tell you that he has seen our 
daughter ? . 

Odo. The Prince ? Where ? 

Clau. At the ball given by the Chancellor Gri- 
maldi, which he honoured with his presence. He 
conducted himself so graciously towards, he r .. 

Odo. Graciously! 

Clau. Yes. He conversed with her for some time. 

Odo. , Conversed with her ! 

Clau. Appeared to be delighted with her cheer- 
fulness and good sense. 

Odo. Delighted ! 
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Clau. Spoke of her elegance and beauty, in terms 
of admiration. 

Odo. Admiration ! And all this you relate to me 
in a tone of rapture ! 

Clau, Why should I not ? 

Odo» Welly well. This, too, has ended happily. 
Ha! whe« I think That were the place where a 
wound would be to me most mortal. A libertine, 
who admires, instantly desires. Claudia ! Claudia ! 
— The very thought rouses my fury. You ought to 
have mentioned this to me at the very time it hap- 
pened. But to-day 1 would not willingly s^ any 
thing unpleasant to you. And I should, — ( Taking 
her hand.)— were I to stay longer. Therefore, let 
me begone. God be with you. Claudia. {^Exit. 

Ciau. What a man ! — ^What rigid virtue — ^if virtue 
that should be called^ to which every thing seems 
«us{4ciou6 and wrong* If this be a knowledge of 
mankind, who would not wish to remain in igno- 
nmce ? — Why does Emilia stay so long ? — He 
dislikes the father— consequently, if he admire the 
daughter, it is concluded that he means to bring dis* 
grace into the family. 

Emilia ru^es in^ much alarmed. 

EmL Heaven be praised ! I am now in safety. 
Or has he even followed me hither? — {Thromng 
back her veily and espying her mother.)^ — Has he, my 
-mother, has he? No, thank heaven. 

Clau. What agitates you thus, dear girl ? 

JSnd. Nothing — ^nothing. 

Clau. Can nothing make you look thus fearfully 
around— and tremble thus ? 

Emi. What have I been obliged to hear? — And 
where have I been obliged to hear it ? 

Clau. I thought you were at church. 

Emi. I was. But what are churches and altars to 
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the vicious? Oh, my mother — {Throws herself into 
Claudia's arms.) 

Ciau, Speak, my daughter, and remove my fears. 
What evil can have happened to you in the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord ? 

Emi. Never should my devotion have been more 
fervent and sincere than on this day. Never was it 
less what it ought to have been. 

Clau, Emilia, we are all human beings. The 
faculty of praying fervently is not always in our 
power, but even the wish to do so is considered as 
a prayer. 
Emi. And our wish to sin as a sin. 
Clau, That my Emilia never wished. 
Emi, No, my mother. The honour did not make 
me sink so low as to have such sensations. But how 
hard it is that vice, while dwelling in another's bo- 
som, should force us to become her accomplices. 
* Clau. Compose yourself. Collect your ideas as 
well as you can^ Tell me at once what has happened 
to you. 

Emi. 1 had just sunk upon jny knees, further from 
the altar than' usual —for I arrived too late. I had 
just begun to raise my thoughts towards Heaven — , 
when some person placed himself behind me —so 
close behind me, that willingly as 1 would have 
moved, I could not, lest the devotion of my neigh- 
bour might interrupt mine. Devotion was the worst 
thing of which I thought. But it was not long be- 
fore I heard a sigh close to my ear, and not the 
name of a saint — no — the name- -do not be angrj', 
dear mother — the name of your daughter. My own 
name! Oh, that a peal of thunder had at that mo- 
ment made me deaf to the rest. The voice spoke of 
beauty and of love — complained that this day, which 
crowned my happiness (if such should eventually 
prove the case) made him, who spoke to me, the 
prey of misery for ever. He conjured me — all this 
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I was obliged to hear, but I did not look round. I 
wished to seem as if f was not listening. What 
more could I do ? Nothing but pray that my guar* 
dian angel would strike me with deafhess— «ven if for 
ever. This, too, I did. This was .the only prayer, 
which I could utter. At length the service was at 
an end. I arose, trembling at the idea of being 
obliged to turn round, trembhng at the idea of be- 
holding him, whose impiety had so much shocked 
me— «nd when I turned, when I beheld him 

Claiu Whom, my dai^hter ? 

Emi, Guess, dear mother, guess; I thought I 
should have sunk into the earth. Himself. 

Clou, Whom do you mean ? 

Emi, The Prince. 
' Clitu, The Prince! Blest be the impatience of 
your father's disposition ! He was here just now, 
and would not stay till you returned, 

Emi. My father not stay till I returned I 

Clau, If, in the midst of your confusion, you had 
told him what you have just related 

E^nu Well, dear mother, could he have found 
any thing in my conduct deserving censure? 

Cfau. No — as little as in mine. And yet, yet— 
you do not know your father. When enraged, he 
would have mistaken the innocent for the guilty — 
he would have fancied me the cause of what I 
neither could prevent nor foresee. But proceed, 
xny Daughter, proceed* W^hen you recognized the 
Prince, I trust that you had suiHcient command 
over yourself to convey, by your looks, the con- 
tempt which he deserved. 

EmL That I had not. After the look with which 
I recognized him* I had not courage to cast a se- 
cond towards him. 1 fled. 

Clau, And the Prince followed you ? 

Emu That I did not know till 1 had reached the 
• porch, where I felt my haad« seized — by hira. — 
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Shame made me stop ; for had I endeavoured to 
extricate myself, I i^ould have attracted die atten- . 
tion of every one who was passing. This was the 
only idea which then occurred to me, or which I 
at present remember. He spoke, and I replied — 
but what he said, or what I replied, I knew not. 
Should I recollect it, my dear mother, you shall 
know it. My senses had forsaken me — ^nor did they 
return till I found m3^elf in the street. I heard his 
steps behind me — I heard him follow me into the . 
house— I heard him run after me up stairs 

Clau. Fear has its peculiar faculty, my Daughter. 
Never shall I forget the countenance with which 
you rushed into this room! No. He dared not 
follow you so far. Heavens! Had your ikther known 
this! How angry was he when I merely told him 
that the Prince had lately seen you, and spc^^n ill 
your praise! — Be at ease, however, my dear girl. 
Fancy what has happened a mere dream. No se- 
rious consequences can arise from it. To-day you 
will become the wife of Appiani, and thereby escape 
every design which may be formed against you. 

End, But at all events the Count must know it. 
To him I must relate it. 

Ciaiu By no means. Wherefore? Why? Do 
you wish to make him uneasy without a cause? 
And granting that he may^not. become so at present 
— ^know, my child, the poison, which does not ope- 
rate immediately, is not on that account less dan- 
gerous. That which has no el^ct upon the lover, 
may have a serious one upon the husband. The 
lover might even be flattered with the idea of bear- 
ing away the prize from so great a rival ; but when 
he has borne it away-*-alas } my dear Emilia, the 
lover often becomes quite another being;. Heaven 
forbid that you should ever knew this- by ex- 
perience. 

Emi. Dear mother, how wflKngly I always sub- 
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mt toyour superior judgment. But should he learn 
irom any other person that the Prince spoke to me 
Uh^^f would not my silence increase hn uneasi- 
ness? I think it would be better not to conceal any 
tiling from him. 

€%»». Weakness-— Uie weakness of a girl, who 
loires and is bi^ved. Let him, on no account, 
know what has kappened. 

Mmi. I submit. I have no will wh^ I hear yours, 
feel, indeed, mere easy. What a silly, fearlul 
girl I am ! I might have conducted mysdf other-* 
wise, and i^uld, periu^, have been as little in- 
clined to forgive myself. 

Clau. I would not ss^ this, dll your own good 
sense had said it, which I was sure would be the 
case as soon as your alarm was at an end. The 
Prince is a gallant young man. You are not used 
to the unmeaning language of gallantry. In your 
mind a civility becomes a sensation— a compliment 
becomes a declaration— an idea a wish— 4i wish^ a 
design. Nothing, in this language, sounds like 
every thing, while every thing is in reality nothing. 

Em. Then must my terror have appeared to you 
ridiculous indeed. Oh^ you are right. My good 
Appiani shall never know what has happened. He 
might, perhaps, think me more vain than virtuous. 
Ha ! He comes. That is bis step. 

Enter Appiani, in deep • meditation. Vis eyes are 
cast down^ and he ajp^roackes im&mtt observing 
Claudia and Emilia, till the tatter runs toward 
him. 

■ 

App. Hal My dearest! I did not expect to find 
yau in this room. 

Emi, I wish you to he cheerful, though you may 
not expect toitee me. Why so grave aud si^kmni 
vol/, yi. X 
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Surely this dajr should inspire you with happy sen- 
sations ? 

Afp. This day is of greater value than my whole 
life ; but it teems with so much bliss for me — per- 
haps it is this very bliss which makes me so grave — 
so solemn, as you express it^^-^Espies Claudia.) — 
Ha! You too here, Madam. This day I hope to 
address you by a more familiar name. ^ 

Clau. Whidi will be my greatest pride. How 
happy you are, Emilia ! Why would not your father 
share our deHght I 

App, But a few minutes have elapsed since I tore 
myself from his arms— or rather he from mine. What 
a man is * your father, my Emilia ! A pattern of 
every manly virtue ! With what sentiments does his 
presence inspire my soul! Never is my resolution 
to continue just and good, so firm as when I see or 
think of him. And by what, but by fulfilling this 
resolution, can I make myself worthy of the honour 
which is • conferred upon me, when 1 • become his 
son — ^when I become your husband, dear Emilia 1 

Emu And he would not await my return home, 

App, Because he would but have been distressed 
that his visit could be no mojre than momentary. 

Clau. He expected to iind^you employed about 
your bridal ornaments, and heard — 

App. What I heard again from him with every 
feeling of love and admiration. Right, my Emilia. 
I shall be blessed with a pious wife, and one who is 
not proud of her piety. 

Clau. But let us not, by attending too much to 
one subject, entirely forget another. Now go, 
Emilia. 

App. Go! Why? 

Clau. Surely, my Lord, you would not lead her 
to the altar in her present dress. 

App, la truth, I w^as not, till you spoke, aware of 
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that. Who can behold Emilia, and observe her 
dress ? Yet why should I not lead her to the altar 
thus? 

£mu No, dear Count, not exactly thus ; yet in a 
dress not much more gay. In a moment I shall be 
ready. I do not mean to wear those costly jewels, 
which were the last present of your prodigal gene- 
rosity. Oh, I could quarrel with those jewels were 
they not your present^-fbr thrice I've dreamt, that, 
while I wore them, every diam<md changed suddenly 
to a peacrl — and pearls, you know, dear mother, sig- 
nMy tears. 

Clan. Child, the interpretation is more visionary 
than the dream* Were you not always more fond 
of pearls than diamonds ? 

Emi. I own that I 

App, (Thoughtful and melancholy.) Signify 

tears! 
' Emi, How? Does Jbhe idea strike you? 

App^ It does, though I ought to be ashamed that 
such is tiie case ; yet when the fancy is disposed for 
sad impressions 

Emi. But why should yours be thus disposed? 
What did I wear, when I first attracted your atten* 
tion ? Do you remember ? 

App. Remember ! I never see you in idea but in 
that dress. 

tmi. 1 mean to wear one just the same — airy and 
free 

App. Excellent] 

Emi. And my hair 

App. In natural ringlets as at that time. 

Emi. Not forgetting the rose in it. Right] 
Have a little patience, and you shall see me thus. 

l^Elxtt. 

App. — f Looks after her mth a dofvoncasi mien.) — 
** Pearls signify tears!" 

Clau. Emilia's remark was just, my Lord* Yqu 
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are to-day mote grave tfaaft usoal* And why ? Yoa 
are ncm but a step firMB die point tif y»ur wialatesu 
Can you repent that such is your situation ? 

App, H<inr could suck a suspdon find a plaee in 
your mind i Bat it is true. I am to^^day uneovi*. 
monly dejeelad. You say I am but a stq^ frofftlte 
point of my wishes. True. I thereibre baye nefe 
reached the point AH that I have seen, heard, jq» 
dreamti has preached aince yestocd^ tUs doeteine 
to me. To be one stepfrora the goal, or not toli^w^ 
won the race, is in rei£ty the same^ Thia one idea 
incorporates itself with every other which oocm f» 
fDie. What can it mean ? I underatand it not* 

Clou. Yoa make me uneasy, my Lord. 

App. I am angry at my firiends-^at myself too* 

Clau. Why so ? 

App, My friends absdutely require, tibat, before 
I solemnize my marriage, I should acquaint thef 
Prince with my intentions. They allow I am not 
bound to do this, but still maintain that respect to- 
wards him demands it ; and I have been weak oiough 
to be prevailed upon. I have alreaciy ordered my 
carriage. 

C/a«£.— ^Sforrts.^*-^For the purpose of waiting on 
the Prince ! 

Enter Pirro. 

Pir, My Lady, the Marquis Marinelli is at the 
door, and enquired for the Count. 

App. For me ! 

Per. Here hk Lordriiip oomes.^^^Opens the door 
g,nd erit.) 

Enter Marinelli. 

Mar. I beg pardon, Madam. My Lord, I ca^ed 
at your house, an«l waa in^^nacd that I should find 
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you here. I have a matter of importance to com- 
municate. Madam, I once more beg your pardon. 
My business will be adjusted in a few minutes. 
Clau, I will not be any hinderance to it. 

\^Curtsies and exit 
App. Now, my Lord ? 
Mar. I come from his Highness. 
App. What are his commands ? 
mar. I am proud in being selected to convey his 
most distinguished preference towards your Lordship 
— and if Count Appiani will do me the honour of 
.believing me one of his most devoted friends — 
App. No more ceremony, I beg. 
Mar. I obey. The Prince is under the necessity 
of immediately sending an ambassador to make ar- 
rangements respecting his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Massa. He was long undeter- 
mined whom to^ appoint, till his choice, at last, fell 
upon you, my Lord. 
App. Upon me ! 
Mar. Yes — and if friendship may be allowed to 

speak ^n its own favour, I was instrumental 

App. I must own you surprise me not a little. I 
have long concluded that the Prince would never 
deign to employ me. 

Mar. I am sure he only waited for a proper op- 
portunity ; and if the present mission be not worthy 
of Count Appiani's consequence and talents, I own 
' my friendship has been too precipitate. 

App. You constantly mention this term friend- 
ship. With whom am I conversing ? The Marquis 
Marinelli's friendship I never dreamt of gaining. 

Mar. I acknowledge my fault. Count Appiani, 
my unpardonable fault, in wishing to be your friend 
without your permission. But this need not, at pre- 
sent, come under discussion. The favour of his 
■Highness, and the dignity he offers, remain the same. 
I am sure that they will be eagerly accepted. 

X 2 
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App^^iAfter some constdgrfition.) — Undoubtedly. 

Mar. Come, then, with me. 

App. Whither? 

Mar. To the Prince's palaee at Dos^lo. All is 
ready* You must depart to-day. 

App* What say you ? ToKby ! 

Mar> Yes. Rather now than in an hour hence. 
The affair requires the utmost dispatch. 

App. Indeed ! Then am I sorty that I must de- 
cline the honour which the Prince intended to con- 
fer upon me. 

Mar. How! 

App. I cannot depart to-day-*-<-Dor to-morrow — 
nor the next day. 

Mar. You are joking. Count. 

App* With you ! 

mar* Inimitable 1 If with the Prince, the joke is 
so much the merrier. You cannot? 

App. No, Sir, no --and I trust that the Prince 
himself will think my excuse suflicient. 

Mar. I am eager to b^ar it. 

App. Oh, it is a mere trifle. I mean to be mar- 
ried to-4^. 

Mar. Well-— and then ? 

App. And then ? A strange questiw, naetbinks. 
. Mar. There ar? fxamples. Count, i£ nuMrnnges 
having b^n deferred. I do not mesaa to infer that 
the delay waa pleasant to the brido and bridegrooisu 
To them it is natwral enough that it should be «&- 
pleas^t, yet the oonvoaaAd of our sovereign—^ 
^ App. I^erdgnl A sovereign, chosen by my- 
self, I am not bound to obey as strictly as yoin^ 
Lordship, who are by birth his subject. I came to 
his court a volunteer. I wished to have tbe bon^v 
of serving hm, but not of beiog his siavo» I am the 
vassal of a greatj^r sovereign. 

Mar. Whether greater or smsiUer is itmmPsgii. 
A monarch is a mooaroh^ 
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Aftp, I^e conlroyeray ! Enough! Tell your 
Prince what you h»ve heard. Tell him I am sorry 
it b not in my power to accept the honour offered 
to me» as I to-day intend to solemnize an union, 
which will constitute my happiness. 

Mar, Will you not at the same time inform him 
with whom I 

App. With Emilia Galotti. 

Mar. Of the family which resides in this house ? 

App* Yes. 

mar. Humph ! 

ApP' What is your pleasure i 

Mar, I should think there would be en that ac- 
count less difficulty in deferring the ceremony till 
your return. 

App* The ceremony ! 

Mar, Yes. The good honest pftrents will not 
think much about it. 

App, The good honest parents I 

Mar, And the lady will remain faithful to you of 
cowse. 

App, Of course ! But indeed these expressions 

are used of course by a court-monkey. 

Mar, This to me, Count ! 

App, Why not ? 

Mar. Heaven and hell L You sbftll hear from me. 

App, Pshaw ! The monkey is envious, but 

mar. Death and damnation ! County I demand 
satxs&ction. 

App* You sliaU have it. 

mar,. And would insist upon it instantly— did I 
not think' it wrong to interrupt tbe bridegroom's 
joys. 

App, Good-natured creature! You ^all not put 
yourself to any inconvenienee.-— ( Seizes hu arm, ;«->-^ 
1 own an embassy to^fessa does not suit me, but I 
have tune enough to take a walk with you. Come. 
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Mar, — ( Extricates himself Jrom the Count's 
grasp.) — Patience, my Lord, patience! fJElrf/. 

Aj}p, Go, worthless wretch. 1 am obliged to 

him for having forced my blood into circulation. I 
feel better. 

Enter Claudia, hastily and alarmed, 

Clau. Heavens! My Lord — I overheard some 
warm expressions. Your cheeks glow with anger. 
What has happened ? 

App. Nothing, Madam, nothing. The Marquis 
has conferred a favour on me, by sparing me a visit 
to the Prince. 

Clau. Indeed! 

App. We can therefore leave town at an earlier 
hour. I go to give orders respecting our departure, 
and shall return immediately. Emilia will, in the 
mean time, be ready. 

Clau. May I be quite at ease, my Lord ? 

App. Quite, I assure you. [^Exeunt severally. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



Scene J an Apartment in the Prince's Palace at Dosale.^ 

Enter Prince and Marinelli. 

Mar. In vain. He refused the proffered honour 
with indescribable contempt. 

Prince. Thus endfl aU hope then. Emiha wfll 
to-day be his. 
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Mar. Accordiiig to ail ^tpeanmceSy she will. 

Prince. I relied so finnly on jour project — but 
who knows how ridiculously you acted? I ought 
to have recollected, that taough a Uockhead's 
eoansel amy be good, an so^enious man must exe- 
cute it. 

Mar. A pnstty reward, diis. 

Prince. Why should you be rewarded I 

Mar. For having risked n^ life in your behalf. 
Finding that neitfaor serious nor contemptuous re- 
marks could prevaii upon the Count to accept the 
dignity of your ambassador, I tried to rouse his 
anger. I said things to him which made him forget 
himself. He used insulting expressaoas, and I de* 
manded satisfaction— yes, satisfaction on the spot. 
One of us must fall, thought I. Should it be his 
lot, the field is ours--*riu>uld it be mine— -why, he 
must fly, and the Prince will at least gain time. • 

Prince, Did yoa act thus, Marinelli ? 

Mar. Yes— he, who is ready to sacrifice his life 
for Princes, ought to be informed how grateful he 
will find them. 

Prince: And how did the Count act? Report 
says — that he is not the man who would wait till 
satisfaction was a second time demanded. 

Mar. Circumstances alter cases. He said that 
he had something of greater consequence than a 
duel to occupy his attention at that time, and added, 
that he should be ready to meet me in a week after 
his marriage— -^« • 

Prince. With Emilia Galotti. The idea drives 
me to distraction. Thus, then, the a&ir ended, 
and now you come hither to boast that you have 
risked your li& in my behalf. 

Mar. What could I do more ? 

Prince. More ! As if you had done any thing ! 

Mar^ May I be allowed to ask what your High* 
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ness has done ? You were so fortunate as to see her 
at church— and spoke to her, of course. 

Prince. — {With a sneer.) — You have curiosity 
enough— but I will satisfy it. All happened as I 
wished. You need take no further trouble. Sir. 
She met my proposal more than half way. I 
ought to have taken her with me instantly. — {In a 
cold and commanding tone.) — Now you have had 
your answer, and may go. 

Mar. And may go ! Yes, yes. Thus the song 
ends, and thus it would end, were I to try impos- 
sibilities. Impossibilities did I say ? No. Impos- 
sible it is not, but a bold attempt. Had we the 
girl in our power, I would answer for it that no 
marriage should take place. 

Prince. Ay — ^you would answer for any thing. I 
suppose, for instance, you would like to take fifty 
of. my guards, stop the coach on the highway, and 
bear a shrieking girl in triumph to me. 

Mar. Inhere are instances of girls having been 
obtained by force, though there has been no ap- 
pearance of force in the transaction. 

Prince. If you were able to do this, you would 
not talk so much about it. 

Mar. But I must not be answerable for the con- 
sequences. Unforeseen misfortunes may 

Prince. Is it my custom to require that people 
shall be answerable for what they cannot help ? 

Mar. Therefore, your Highness will — (A pistol is 
fired at a distance.)— Ha. ! What was that ? Did not 
my ears deceive me ? Surely I heard a shot. And 
harki Another! 

Prince. What means this ? 

Mar. How if I were more active than you 
thought me ? 

Prince. More active ! Explain, then— 

Mar. In short, what I mentioned is now taking 
place. 
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Prince. Is it possible ? 

Mar, But forget not. Prince, what you just now 
promised. You pledged your word that 

Prince, The preparations are surely arranged 

Mar, As well as possible. The execution of my 
plan is entrusted to people on whom I can rely. 
The road, as you know, lies at the end of your 
garden. There the carriage will be attacked by a 
party, whose only intention will apparently be to 
rob the travellers. Another party (one of whom is 
my trusty servant) will leap from the garden as if to 
assist those who are attacked. During the mock- 
battle between the two parties, my servant will 
seize Emilia, as if with die intention of rescuing 
her from the robbers, and bring her through the 
garden into the palace. This is the plan. What 
says your Highness now) 

Prince, You surprise me most extremely. A 
fearful sensation overpowers me. — (Marinelli wdks 
to the tmndofw,) — For whom are you looking ? 

Mar, That must be the scene of action — and 
see, some one approaches in a mask — doubtless to 
acquaint me with the issue of the attempt. With- 
-draw awhile. Prince. 

Prince. Alas, Marinelli 

Mar, Well —now, doubtless, I have done too 
much — ^before too little. 

Prince. Not so— not so — ^yet I cannot perceive — 

Mar. Perceive! — All will be clear to you at 
once. Instantly withdraw, I do beseech you. Let 
not this fellow find you here. [^Exit Prince. 

Mar. — (Goes again to the mndotv,) — I see the car- 
riage slowly returning to town, and two servants 
with it I do not like this appearance. I fear the 
plot has but half succeeded. A wounded man they 
would drive slowly — not a dead one. — The fellow in 
the mask comes nearer. 'Tis Angelo himself. Hp 
beckons to me— he must be certain he has sue- 
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ceeded. Ha ! Ha I Count Appiani. You refii3ed 
an embassy to M assa, and have been obliged to go 
a longer journey. Who taught you so weU to Icnoir 
a monkey ? How do you like this monkey's trick ? 
— {Walks tofoMrds the door.) — True — they are en- 
vious.— Well, Angdlo? 

Enter Angelo, tjoith his mask in his hand. 

Ang* Be ready, my Lord. She will be here di- 
rectly, 

M&r. How did you succeed in other respects ? 

Ang, As you wished, I have no doubts 

Mar. How is it with the Count I 

Ang, So, so. But he must have had some sus- 
picions, for he was not quite unprepared. 

Mar. Quick, tell me — is lie dead ? 

Angn lam sorry, ibr him, poor man — ^yes. 

Mar. There ! Take that for thy compassion. — 
(Gives him a purse.) 

Ang. And our poor Nickdas, he was dispatched 
too. 

Marp What ! loss on both sides ? 

Ang. If es. I could cry for the honest lad's fate ; 
though I come in for another quarter of this purse 
bv it ; for I am his heir, because I revenged him. 
This is a law among us, and as good a law, me- 
thinks, as ever was made for the support. of friend- 
ship and fidelity. This Nicholas, my Lord 

Mar. No more of Nicholas ! The Count 

Ang. True. The Count finished him, and I 
finished the Cdunt. He &U ; and tibough he might 
be alive when th^y put him into the coach, I'll an** 
8wer for it that he will never come alive out of H* 

Mia\ Were you but sure of this Aii^l o ■ >■ 

Ang. Never trust me again, if it be not itrue. — 
Have you any further commands I — Jiarlixtust he 
on the other nde of the borders Jl>^lhreattn-set» 
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Maer, Go then. 

Ang. . Should any thing eke occur in my way, 
you know where to hear of me, my Lord. My 
terms will always be the most reasonable. \^ExiU 

Mar^ 'Tis well — yet not so wdl as it might have 
been. Shame on thee, Angelo ! Surely the Count 
was worthy of a second shot. Now, the poor 
wretch must die in lingering agony. Shame on 
thee, Angelo ! It was cruel not to dispatch him 
entirely.-^The Prince must not know wkat has hap- 
pened. He himself must disover what advantages 
result to him from die Count's death. Death I-— 
What would I give for certaltaty upon this iiubjegt ! 

Enter Prince. 

Prince. She comes, she comes. She hastep^ 
hither even quicker than the servant. Fear seems 
to make her fly. She must not as yet suspect our 
design. Her present purpose is but to escape tlie 
robbers. 

Mar. We shall be in possession of her at all 
events. 

Prince. But will not her mother come in search 
of her ? Will not the Count discover her retreat ? 
What can we then do-? How can I withhold her 
from them ? 

Mar. To all this I own I can make no reply. 
But we must see. Compose yourself, Prince. The 
first step was at all eveiits recessary. 

Prince. How so, if we be obliged to recede ? 

Mar. That may, perhaps, not be the case. — 
There are a thousand arts which may be used. 
Have you forgotten the chief one ? 

Prince. Forgotten! How can 1 have forgotten 
that of which I never thought ? V/hat mean you ? 

Mar. The art of pleasing and persuading — which 
in a Prince who loves is never wanting. 

VOL. VI. Y 
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Prince. Not wanting! — True, except when it is 
most necessary. I have already made a poor at- 
tempt in this art to-day. All my flattery, all my 
asseverations could not obtain one word from her. 
Mute, trembling, and abashed, she stood before me 
like a criminal, while listening to the judge's fatal 
sentence. Her alazms were infectious. I trembled 
also, and concluded by imploring her forgiveness. 
Scarcely dare 1 speak to her again— and at all events 
I dare not be present when she arrives. You, Mari* 
nelli, miust receive her. I will listen to your conver- 
sation, and come when I feel more collected. [^£xiL 

Mar. If she did not see him fall— and of course 

she could not, as she fled so instantly. 1 hear 

her> and will not meet her eye so suddenly. — {With- 
dratvs to a corner of the apartment.) 

Enter Baptist and Emilia. 

Bap. Into this room, dear lady. 

JEmi.'-^CScarcely able to breathe.) — Oh !— I thank 

you, my friend —I thank you But — Heavens! 

Where am I? — Quite alone too! —Where are my 
mother and the Count ? — They followed me, I hope! 
They will soon be here ? 

Bap. Most likely they will. 

Emi. Are you not certain, then ? Did you not 
see them ? Were not pistols fired behind us ? 

Bap. I did. not hear them. 

Emi. Surely, surely you did. Oh, Heavens! 
My mother or the Count is murdered. 

JBap. I'll go in search of them instantly. 

Emi. Not without me ! I'll go with you-^I must 
go with you. Come, friend. 

Ma r.— 7 ( App -^oaehes^ as if he had just entered. ) — 
Ha ! Fair lady ! What misfortune, or ratlier what 
good fortune has procured me the honour 

Emi. Hoy/ \ Vc.u here, my Lord! -This, then. 
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is doubtless your house. Pardon my intrusion. We 
have been attacked by rdbbers. Some good people 
came to our assistance, one of whom was this honest 
man, who took me out of the carriage, and brought 
me hither. But I am alarmed to find that I alone 
am rescued. My mother is still in danger. Be- 
hind us I heard pistols fired. She is perhaps dead. 
Pardon me. I must away. I must return to the 
place, which 1 ought not to have quitted. 

Mar. Compose yourself, dear lady. All is well. 
The beloved persons, for whom you feel this tender 
anxiety, will soon be here. Run, Baptist. They 
may perhaps not know where this lady is. See 
whether they have taken refuge in any house near 
the road, and conduct them hither instantly. 

[^Exit Baptist. 

Emi. Are you sure they are safe ? Has nothing 

happened to them ? Oh, what a day of terrors has 

\ this been to me ! But I ought not to remain here. 

I ought to meet them. 

iWar. Why so, dear lady ? You are even now 
almost brieathless. Rather compose yourself, and 
have the goodness to step into a room, where you 
will find less interruption than in this. I am sure 
the Prince has already found your worthy mother, 
and is conducting her hither. 
Emi. Who? 

Mar. Our gracious Prince himself. 
Emi.— (Extremely terrified,) — The Prince ! 
Mar, He fiew to your assistance as soon as he 
was informed of your situation. Hd is highly in- 
censed that such a crime should have been com- 
mitted so cldse to himself— nay almost before his 
eyes. He has sent persons in search of the villains, 
and if they be seized, their punishment will be most 
severe. 

Emi. The Prince ! Where am I, then ? 
Mar. At Dosalo, the Prince's palace. 
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End. MliiBt an accident ! And you think he will 
toon be here ? But with my mother, surely. 
Msr. Here he is. 

Enter Prince. 

Prince. Where is she? Where is she?*-.We 
have been every where in search of you, dear lady. 
You are well, I hope? Now, all is well. The 
Count and your mother ■ 

Emi, Oh, Prince! Where are they? Where 
is my mother ? 

Prince. Not fiur from us — in the neighbourhood. 

Emi. Heavens t In what a situation shall I find 
one or both of them I For ymur Highness conceab 
froiA me — I perceive— 

Prince. I conceal nothing, be assured. Lean on 
my arm, and accompany me to them. 

JEM. — (IrresokUe,) -^ But — if they be net 
wounded — if my presages be not true — why are 
they not already neve ? , 

Prince. Haste dien, tJiat all these sad presages 
may at once be banished. 

EmL What shall 1 do i --(Wrings her hands^) 

Prince. How ! Can you harbour any suspicion 
against me ? 

Emi. — {Falls at h^Jeet.) — On my knees I entreat 
you— - 

Prince. — (Raising her.) — I am quite ashamed. — 
Yes, Emilia, I deserve this mute reproach. My 
conduct this morning cannot be justified. Pard<m 
my weakness. 1 ought not to have made you un- 
easy by an avowal, &om which I could expect no 
advantage. 1 was amply punished by the speech- 
less agitation with which you listened to it. And 
though I may be allowed to think this accident the 
signal of more favourable fortune— -this accident, 
which allows me to behold and speak to you again 
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before my hopes for ever vanish — this accident, 
which gives me an opportunity of imploring your 

forgiveness — yet will I do not tremble— yet will 

I rely entirely on your looks. — Not a sigh, not a 
syllable shall offend you* All I beg is that you will 
not suspect me of any bad intention— that you will 
not for a moment doubt the unbounded influence 
which you possess over me— that you will never 
think you need the protection of another against 
me. And now come — come where transports, 
which you more approve, awaits you. — {Leads her 
avoay not mthout oppositmi.) — Follow us, Marinelli. 

[^Exeunt Prince and Emilia. 
Mar.'-{ Alone.) — Follow us! That means, of 
course — Follow us not. He will now find how far 
he can proceed with her, when no one witnesses 
their actions. All that I have to do is to prevent 
intrusion. On the part of the Count I now do not 
expect it —but on that of her mother.— Wonderful, 
indeed, would it be, were she to have quietly de- 
parted, leaving her daughter unprotected. Well, 
Baptist, what now ? 

Enter Baptist, in haste. 

Bap, The mother, my Lord. 

Mar. As I suspected. Where is she? 

Bap, She will be here in a few moments, unless 
you prevent it. When you ordered me to look for 
her, I understood you, and felt little inclination for 
the employment. But by chance 1 heard her 
^rieks. She is in search of her daughter, wid will, 
I fear, discover our whole plot. All the people, 
who inhabit this retired country^ have gathered 
round her, and each vies with his neighbour for the 
pleasure of shewing her the way. Whether she has 
been told that you are here, or that the Prince is 
Bere, I know not. What is to be done ? 

y2 
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Mar, Let us coDsider.*— ^Refuse her admittance 
when Bhe knows that her daughter is here ! That 
must not be* Her eyes will roll with anger, to be . 
4ure» when she finds her lambkin in the clutches of 
the wolf. Eyes ! They would be of little conse- 
quence, but Heaven have mercy on our ears ! 
Well, welL A woman's lungs are not inexhaustible. 
She will be silent, when she can bawl no longer. 
Besides^ the mother it is whom we should gain 
OKer to our side— -and if I be a judge of mothers—* 
to be a sort of Prince's step-mother would flatter 
most of them. Let her come. Baptist, let her 
come. 

Bap, Hark, my Lord! 

Clau.'^Within.) — EmHIa! Emilia! My child! 
Where are you ? 

Mar. G09 Baptist, and use your endeavours to 
iliismiss her inquibitive conductors. 

As Baptist is goings Claudia meets him. 

Clatu Ha ! You took her out of the carriage* 
You led her away. I know you again. Where is 
she? Speak, wretch. 

Bap, Is this your way of returning thanks ? 

Clau. Oh, if you merit thanks---{/n a mild toneJ) 
— forgive me^ worthy man. Where is she I Let 
me no longer be deprived of her. Where is ^e ? 

Bap' She could not be mor^ safe, were she |m:«o- 
tected by angels. My master^ b?re, wili.oondiict 
you to h&c.'^Obs^roes tkct some pee^ are att" 
tempting tojbilow Claudia. )-<-i|f nek tW^ ! 9%«ae. 

lExiff iirioimgtifimifi*$a^. 

Clou, Your vem^es*'-^ (Etq^s MfMini^» ^id 
^tuHsJ-^Ji^l Is tUs ycHir master ^r—rYdH hotf^ 
Sir^-and my daughter h€are*^imd yoiK-*y0tt «3i 
conduct me to her f 

Mar, With great pleasure^ M^dm* 
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Clou, Hold ! A circumstance just occurs to m^. 
It was youy I think, with whom I this morning left 
Count Appiani at my house, and with whom he 
aflerwardsi had a quarrel I 

Mar. Quarrel ! that I did not know, l^t liad 
.a trifling dispute respecting afiairs of state. 

Clau. And Marinelli is your name ? 

Mar, The Marquis Marinelli. 

Clau, True. Hear^^ then. Marquis MarinelG* 

Your name, accompanied with a curse but no 

— I will not wrong the nc^le youth— the curse was 
added by myBelf«-*-yonr name was the last word ut- 
tered by the dying Count. 

JMar. The dying Count! Count A|ppiani ! 
You hear. Madam, what most surprises me in this 
your strange address. The dying Count ! What 
else YOU mean to imply, I know not. 

Ccau. — {With asp^rUi^f arid in a deliherale toiie.) 
— Marinelli was the last words uttered by the dying 
Count. Do you understand me now^ I myself 
did not at first OBderstand it, .though it was spoken 
in a tone*--« tone, which I still hear. Where were 
my senses that 1 could not understand it instanilyf 

Mar. Wei), Madam, 1 was always the Count's 
friend— his intimate friend. If, therefore, he men- 
tioned my name at the hour of death 

Clau. Yes— and in what tolle did he mention it ? 
I cannot imitate it-^^I cannot describe it— but it 
Mgoified — every ihing.. ^What! Were we at- 
tacked by robbers? No— by assassins — hy hired 
asaassins--— «and Marinelli was tUe last ivord ut- 
tered by the dying Count, in such ^ tone— 

Mat. In such a tone ! Did any one ever hear 
that the tone used by a man at the moment of alarm 
was made a ground of accusation against an upright 
man? 

Clau. Oh, that I could appear before a tribunal 
of justice, and imitate that tone! Yet— wretcli 
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that I am I I forget my daughter. Where is she ? 
Dead too 1 Was it my daiighter's fault that Appiani 
was thy enemy ? 

Mar^ I revere the mother's fears, and therefore 
pardon you. Come, Madam. Your daughter is 
m one of the adjoining rooms, and I hope her 
alarms are by this time at an end. With the ten« 
derest solicitude is the Prince himself employed in 
comforting her. 

Clau. Who ? 

Mar. The Prince. 

Clau» The Prince! — Wretched mother that I 
am ! — And her father, her father ! He will curse 
the day of her birth. He will curse me. 

Mar, For Heaven's sake, Madam, what idea 
have you now adopted ? 

Clau It is clear. To-day — at church — ^before 
the eyes of the Redeemer—in the presence of the 
. Eternal Judge, this act olT villany began. Mur- 
derer! Mean cowardly murderer! Thou wert 
not bold enough to meet him face to face, but 
wert base enough to bribe assassins that another 
might be gratified. Thou scum of murderers! 
Why may 1 not spit my gall into thy face — thou 
pander f 

Mar. You rave, good woman. Moderate your 
tone, and remember where you are. 

Clau. Where I am! What cares the lioness, 
when robbed of her young, in whose forest she 
• f-oars? 

Emu — (JVithin^ — Ha! My mother 1 I hear 
my mother's voice. 

Clau. 'Tis she* She has heard me. Where are 
you, my childi— I come, I come. 

{Rushes inio the room^JbUctuied hy Marineili* 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



Scene, as in the last AcU 
Enter Prince and Marinelli* 

Prince. Come, MarmeUl, I must collect myself--^ 
I must have information from you. 

Mar, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Had you seen the frantic 
conduct of the mother, in this room ! You heard 
how she raved and bawled — ^yet how tame she was 
as soon as ishe beheld you ! Ha ! ha I Yes — I never 
yet knew the mother who scratched a prince's eyes 
out, because he thought her daughter handsome. 

Prince, You are not a correct observer. Did not 
Emilia fall senseless into her mother's arras ? This 
made the mother forget her rage. It was her daugh- 
ter, not me, whom she spared I When, m a low 

voice* she uttered -what I myself had rather not 

have heard — had rather not have understood. 

Mar. What means your Highness ? 

Prince* Why this dissimulation? Answer me. 
Is it true or false ? 

Mar, And if it were true 

Prince, If it were ! It is, then — ^He is dead.-— 
I In a threatening toneA — Marinelli! Marinelli! 

Mar. Well? 

Prince* By just Heaven I swesur that I am inno- 
cent of the blood which has been shed. Had you 
previously told me that the Count's life must be sa- 
crificed — God is my witness I would as soon have 
consented that my own should be sacrificed. 

Mar, Had 1 previously told you! As if the 
Count's death was part of my plani I charged An* 
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gelo that on hi^ soul he should take care no harm 
was done ; and this, too, would have been the case, 
had not the Count irritated the assailants, by shoot- 
ing one of them. 

Prince. To be sure he ought to have understood 
the joke better. 

Mar, That- Angelo was enraged, and instaatly 
avenged his comrade's death 

Prince^' Is certainly very natural. 

Mar, I have chided hina not a little for it. 

Prince. Indeed! How friendly! Advise him 
never to appear again in my dominions ; for I might 
do something more than chide him. 

Mar, Very well, 1 and Angelo. — Accident and 
premeditated murder seem to your Highness the 
same. Remember, however, the promise claimed 
t)y me, that I was not to be answerable for any of 
the misfortunes which might arise. 

Prince, Which might — or which should arise, 
did yon say ? 

Mar, Still better ! But, before you tell me in 
plain terms what you think of me, 1 beg leave to 
make one remark. — The Count's death is by no 
means a matter of indifference to me. I had de- 
manded satisfaction of him. He left the world with- 
oiut having granted it ; and my honour, consequently, 
remains injured. Allowing, therefore, that in any 
other situation I might deserve the suspicion to 
"which you have alluded, can I in this? — {fVitk as* 
sumed anger,) — ^He who can have such an opinion 
of me 

prince, — ( Yielding, ) —Well, well ! 

Mar, Oh, that he were still alive ! I would give 
all that I possess; — {With acrimony,) — even the fa- 
vour of my Prince — even that invaluable treasure 
would I give. 

Prince, Well, well! I understand you. His 
death was accidental^ merely accidental— you assure 
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me that it was so, and I believe it. But will« any 
one else believe it? Will Emilia— her mother— 
the world ? ' 

Mar. — ( Coldly.) — It is not probable. 

Prince. What, then, will they believe? You 
ishrug your shoulders. They will suppose this An- 
gelo an instrument employed by me. 

Mflr.— ( Still more coldly. ) — That is very probable. 

Prince. Me! me myself* — or from this hour I 
must renounce all hopes of ever possessing Emilia. 

Mar. — (In a tone of perfect indifference.) — ^Which 
you must also have done, had the Count lived. 

Prince.— (Violentli/.)^Manne\ii I — {Checking his 
xcarmth.) — But you shall not rouse my anger. Be 
it so. It is so. You mean to imply that the Count's 
death is a favourable circumstance for me ; — the 
most favourable which could have happened — the 
only circumstance which could assist my passion — . 
and, since this is the case, no matter how it hap- 
pened. A count more or less in the world is of little 
consequence. Do these sentiments suit you ? — ^I am 
not alarmed at a petty crime ; but of what avail is 
this ? It has opened a passage only again to bar it. 
Such is the consequence of yqnr wise, deep-laid plan. 

Mar. My plan would have succeeded in every 
respect, had not you interfered with it. 

Prince. I! 

Mar. Allow me to say that the step which you 
took at church this morning was not likely to aid it. 

Prince. How did that interfere with it ? 

Mar. In a material point. When I undertook 
tlie business, Emilia and her mother were ignorant 
of the Prince's attachment. How if I formed my 
foundation upon this circumstance, while the Prince 
was undermining my building. 

Prince. — f Striking hisjbrehead.j — Damnation 1 

Mar. How, if he himself betroyed his intentions^ 

Prince. Cursed idea . , 
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Mat. Forbad he not himself declared his pas- 
sion, what part of my plan could now have raised 
the least suspicion in the mind of the mother or the 
daughter ? 

Prince. True! true! 

Mavn You will pardon me, therefore, if 

Enter JBaptist, hastily. 

Sap. The Countess is arrived. 

Prince. What Countess ? 

Bap. Orsina, may it please your Highness. 

Pnnce. Orsina! Please me i Marinelli! 

Mar. I am as much astonished as yourself. 

Prince. — {To Bap.) — (to —run — ffy. She must 
not alight. I am not here— not here to her. She 
must return. Go^ go. [^Exit Baptist. 

What does the silly woman want ? How dares she 
take this liberty ? By what means could she know 
tfiat we were here ? Is she come to be a spy upon 
my actions ? Can she have heard of my new pas- 
sion? CHi, Marinelli, fipeak, answer me. Is the 
man o£%nded, who so often has declared himself my 
friend — and offended by a mere paltry altercation ? 
Shall I beg your pardon ? 

Mar. Prince, as soon as you become yourself, I 
always instantly am yours again. The arrival of 
Orsina is as enigmatical to me as to you. But she 
will hardly brook the dismissal you have sent. 
What will you do ? 

Prince. I wiH not speak to her. I will withdraw. 

Mar. Right! Do so instantly, and let me re- 
ceive her. 

Prince.. But merely for the purpose of teUing her 
to go. Enter no further into conversation with her, 
for other things demand our attention. 

Mar^ Not so, not so. These other thin^ are 
done. Summon resolution. What is stiQ wanting 
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will follow of its own accord. But do I not hear 
her ? Hasten, Prince. In that room — f Painting to 
an adjoining apartmeni^ to which the Prince retires J-^ 
you may, if you- please^ listen to our conversation* . 
I fear it will not be very grateful to your ears. 

Enter Countess Orsina. 

Ors. — ( Without perceiving Marinelli.) — What 
means this? No one comes to meet me, but a 
shameless servant, who endeavours to obstruct my 
entrance. Surely I am at Dosalo, where, on former 
occasions, an army of attendants rushed to receive 
me — where love and ecstacy awaited me. Yes. 
The place is the same, but Ha ! you here, Ma- 
rinelli. I am glad the Prince has brought you with 
him. Yet, no. My business with his Highness 
must be transacted with his Highness only. Where 
is he ? 

Afar, You suppose that he is here, then,— or know 
that he is here. He, however, does not expect a 
visit f\*om your Ladyship. 

Ors. Indeed ! Surely, then, he did not receive 
my letter this morning. 

Mar. Your letter! But —yes. I remember he 
mentioned that he had received one. 

Ors, Well ? Did I not iu that letter request he 
would meet me here to-day? I own he did not 
think proper to return a written answer ; but I learnt 
that in an hour he actually drove from town to Do- 
salo. This I thought a sufficient answer, and there- 
fore came. 

Afar, An odd accident ! 

Ors, Accident! It was an agreement— at least 
as good as an agreement- On my part the letter- 
on his the deed. — Why this appearance of surprise? 

Mar,. You seemed yesterday resolved never to 
appear before tlie Prince agdin. 

VOL. vr. 2 
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Ori* Calm refiection has made me abandon that 
resolution. Where is he ? Where is he ? Proba- 
bly lit the chamber where I heard the noise. I 
wanted to go in, but the impertinent servant would 
not let me pass. 

Mar, Dearest Countess 

Ors, I heard a female shriek. What means this, 
Marinelli ? Tell me — if I be your dearest Countess — 
tell me. You will not. Then I will see what it 
means. — {Going.) 

Mar, Holdy Countess ? Whither go you ? 

Ors, Where I ought to have been long since. Is 
it proper, think you, that I should waste my time 
in idle conversation with you, when the Prince ex- 
pects me I 

Mar, You are mistaken^ Countess. The Prince 
does not expect you here. He cannot see you — wiU 
not see you. 

Ors. And yet is here, in consequence of my 
letter. 

Mar, Not in consequence of your letter. 

Ors, He received it, you say. 

Mar* Yes, but he did not read it. 

Ors^ — {Violently,} — Ngt read itt — {Less violent- 
ly,) — Not read it 1 — (Sorravofullyy and tciping axxay 
a tear,) — Not even read it! 
^ Mar, From absence, not contempt. 

Ors^ — (R-^eVAjortWe.)— Contempt ! Who thought of 
such a thing ? Tp whom do you use the term ? 
Marinelli, you are a frontless comforter. Contempts 
Contempt ! To me ! — (In a milder tone, ) — It is true 
that he no longer loves me, and some other sensa- 
^on must fill the place which love occupied in his 
mind. But why should this be contempt ? May it 
not merely be indifference ? 

Mar.. Certainly, certainly. 

Or5.— ( 7f7M a scorriful look,) — Certainly! "What 
a wise man art thouj who can be taught by others to 
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say what they please ! IndifFerence ! indifference ii^ 
the place of love ! — That means nothing in the place 
of something. For learn, thou mimical court-parrot, 
learn from a woman, that inditference is an emp|y 
wordy a sound without a meaning. The mind caifi 
only be indifferent to that of which it does not tliink. 
Can you comprehend me, man ? 

Mar.— ( Aside.)^^Tis as 1 feared. 

Ors* Why da you mutter? 

Mar, I was admiring your remarks. Who does 
not know that the Countess Orsina is a philosopheri 

Ors. True. I am a philosopher. But have I now 
shewn it-^or did I ever shew it ? If so, no wonder 
were it if the Prince despised me. How can man 
love a creature which in despite of him will think? 
A woman who thinks is as disgusting as a man who* 
uses paint. She ought to laugh — to do nothing but 
laugh, that the mighty lords of the creation may be 
kept in goodliumour— Ha! lia! hat — What makes 
me laugh now, Marinelli ? Why the accidental cir- 
cumstance that I should write requesting the Prince 
to come hither— ^hat he should not read my letter, 
and nevertheless come. 'Ha! ha! ha! 'Tisanodd 
accident, and really amusing. Why don*t you laugh, 
Marinelli ? The mighty lords of the creation may 
laugh, though we may not think.— (/» a solemn and 
commanding tone,) — Laugh, Marquis. 

Mar, Immediately, Countess, immediately. 

Ors, And while you -^peak the proper moment 
passes. No. Do not laugh --for, mark me, Mari« 
nelli, that which makes me laugh, has, like every 
thing in the world, its serioui^ side. Accident! 
' Could it be accidental that the Prince, who little 
thought of seeing me, must see me? — Accident! 
Believe me, Marinelli, the word accident is blas'r 
phe^iy. Nothing under the sun is accidental, and 
least of all can this be so, of which the purpose is 
so evident.— Almighty and altbounteous Prow 
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dence, forgive that I with this weak sinner have 
given the name of accident to what so plainly is thy 
work— yes, thy immediate work. — {In a hasty tone 
to Marinelli.)— Dare not to lead me thus astray from 
truth again. 

Mar, But, Countess 

Ors, Peace with ydur 6m/— that term demands re- 
flection, and— my head, my head! — {Puts her hand 
to her Jbrehead.) — Contrive that I may speak to the 
Prince immediately, or I fear I shall not be capable 
of doing it. You see, Marinelli, that I must speaJk 
to him— that I will speak to him. 

Enter Prince. 

Prince* — {Aside as he advances.) — I must come 
to his assistance. 

Ors, — [Espies hiniy but remains irresolute tvkether 
to approach him or not.{ — Ha ! There he is. 

Prince. -{Walks straight across the room towards 
the other apartments.)'-^dLl The fair Countess, as 
I live. How sorry I am that I cannot to-day enjoy 
the happiness which your society always affords me. 
I am engaged, and am not alone. Another time, 
dear Countess, another time. At present detain 
yourself no longer — no longer, I beg. And you, 
Marinelli— I want you. [^Exit, 

Mar, Your Ladyship has now heard, from him- 
self, what you would not believe when I mentioned 
it 

Ors. — {As if petrified.)'^llBYe I? Have I in- 
deed? 

Mar, Most certainly. 

Ors^-^{ Deeply affected,)—** I am engaged and 
am not alone.'' Is this the only excuse which I am 
worth ? An excuse with which every petitioner, 
every importuning beggar is dismissed ? Could he 
not even frame one litUe falsehood for me ? En- 
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caged! With what? Not alone! Who is with 
him? Marinelli, be compassionate-^te]l me a falsei 
hood. What can a falsehood cost you ? What has 
he to do? Wlio is with him ? 'teU me« t^U me. 
Say any thing which first occurs to you, and I wiU 
go. 

Mar, — (Aside.) -^On this condition I may tell her 
part of the truth. 

Ors, Quick, Marinelli, and I will go. He said, 
'^Another time, dear Countess!" Did he not? That 
he may keep his promise — ^that he may have no pre- 
text to break it— quick, then, Marinelli--<tell meti 
falsehood, and I will go. 

Mar. The Prince, de«* Countess, is really not 
alone. There are persons with him, whom he can- 
not leave for a moment— persons, who have just 
escaped imminent danger. Count Appiani 

Ors. Is with him ! What a pity that I know this 
to be false ! In an instant think of something else; 
for Count Appiani, if you do not know It, has been 
just assassinated by robbers. I met the carriage with 
his body in it as I came from town. Or did 1 jkott 
Was it a dream ? 

Mar. Alas, it was not a dream. Dut they, who 
accompanied the Coimt were rescued, and are now 
in this palace ; namely, a Lady to whom he was be- 
trothed, and whom, with her mother, he was con- 
ducting to Sabionetta, there to celebrate his nup- 
tials. 

Ors. A Lady and her mother! Is the Lady hand ' 
some? * 

Man The rrince is extremely sorry for her situ- 
ation. 

Ors. That he would be, Iliope, even if she were 
hideous — for her fate is dreadful. Poor girl ! At 
the moment he was to become thine for ever, iie 
was torn for ever from thee. Who is shei Do i 

z2 
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know her ? I have of late been so much out of 
town, that I %m ignorant of every thing. 
Mar. Her name is Emilia Galotti. 

Ors. What? Emilia Galotti! Oh Marlnelli, let 
me not think thou speakest the truth. 
Mar. AVhy> 

Ors., Emilia Galotti ! 

Afar. Yes. It is improbable that you should know 
her. 

Ors. I do know her — ^though I might not yester- 
day. Emilia Galotti! Answer me seriously. Is 
Emilia Galotti the unfortunate lady, whom the 
Prince is encaged in consoling ? 

Mar.'^fAnde.J'—CBXi I have disclosed too much? 

Ors. And was Count Appiani her destined bride- 
groom—the Count Appiani who was shot to-day ? 

Mar* Exactly. 

Ors. — (Clappmg her iandsj — Bravo! Bravo I 
Bravo ! 

Mar, What now ? 

Orsm I could kiss the demon tha$ tempted him to 
doit. 

Mar. Whom ? Tanpted ? To do what ? 

Ors. Yesy I could kiss him-^even wert thou that 
demon, Marinelli. 

filar. Countess! 

Ors. Come hither. Look at me — stedfastly— eye 
to eye. 

Mar. Well > 

Ors. Enow you not my thoughts ? 

Mar, How can 1 ? 

Ors, Have you no concern in it ? 

Mar, In what ? 

Ors. Swear. No, do not swear, for that might 
be another crime. But yes — swear. One sin more 
or less is of no consequence, to a man who is already 
damned. Have you no concern in it ? 
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Mar. You alarm me, Countess. 

Ors. Indeed! Now, Marinelli — hsm your good 
heart no suspicion ? 

Mar. Suspicion ! Respecting what ? 

Ors. 'Tis well. Then I will entrust you with a 
secret — a secret, which will make each hair upo9 
your head bristle towards Heaven. But here, so 
close to the door, some one might overhear us, and 
— (Pm/5 her Jlnger to her mouth.) — mark me, it is a 
secret^ a profound secret — {Places her motdh to his 
eary as if about to XDhisper^ and shouts as loudly as 
she isaUe.) — ^The Prince is a murderer. 

Mar. Countess ! Countess ! Have you lost your 
senses? 

Ors. Senses ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! I have very seldom, 
if ever, been so satisfied with my understanding as 
I am at this moment. Depend upon it, Marinelli — 
but it must remain a secret between us — (In a l&uo 
©owe) —the Prince is a murderer — the murderer of 
Count Appiani. The Count was not assassinated by 
robbers, but by bravoes whom the Prince employed. 

Mar. How can such a horrid suspicion fdil nrom 
your lips, or enter your imagination ? 

Ors. How! Very .naturally. To this Emilia 
Galotti, who is now in the palace, and whose bride- 
groom was thus suddenly dispatched — to this Emilia 
Galotti did the Prince to-day declare his passion in 
the church of the Dominicans. That I know, for 
my spies not only saw it, but heard what he said. 
Now, sir, have I lost my senses \ Methinks I con- 
nect the circumstances which belong to each other 
▼ery tolerably. Or has all this happened, too, by 
accident ? Marinelli, you no more comprehend the 
wickedness of man, than the ways of Providence. 

Mar. Countess^ your life would be in danger 

Ors. Were 1 to mention this again? So much 
the better! So much the better! Td-morrow I 
will repeat it aloud in the market-place— and, if any 
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one contradict me — if any one contradict me, he 
was the murderer's accomplice. FarewelL 

As she is goings -Odoardd meets her. 
Odo, Pardon me, gracious lady- 



Ors. I can grant no pardon here, for I hanre no 
command. You must apply to this gentleman. 
(Pointing to Marinelli.) 

Mnr,^ Aside. ) —The father ! This completes the 
matter. 

Odo. Pardon an anxious father. Sir, for entering 
unannounced. 

Ors. Father \^ (Aside.) — Of Emilia, no doubt I 
Ha ! Thou art welcome. 

Odo, A servant came in haste to tell me that my 
family was in danger. I flew to the place lie men- 
tioned, and was there informed that Count Appiani 
is wounded-^that he is carried back to town— and 
that ray wife and daughter found refuge in this pa- 
lace. Where are they. Sir, where are they ? 

Mar. Be at ease, Colonel. Your wife and daugh- 
ter are as well m can be expected after the alarm.- 
The Prince is with them. 1 will immediately an- 
nounce you. 

Odo. Why is it necessary to announce me ? 

Mar. Why I You know. Sir, that you are not 
upon the most friendly footing with the Prince- 
Gracious as may be his conduct towards the ladies, 
will your unexpected appearance be welcome to 
him? 

Odo. You are right. Sir, you are right. 

Mar. But, Countess, may I not first have the 
honour oi hsiadmg you to your carriage i 

Ors. By no means. 
, Afar. — ^Taking her hand^ntxt iu the most genile 
my.^-^ Allow me to do whiat civility requires. 

Ors. Release me. Sir. Tbwe is w pc^asioa 
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Why should civility precede duty ? To announce 
this worthy man immediately is your duty. 

Mar, Have you forgotten what the JPrincie him- 
self commanded \ 

Ors. Let him come, and repeat his commands. 
I shall expect him. 

Mar — (Dravos Odoardo aside*)-'! am obliged to 
leave you, Colonel, with a Lady, whose intellects — 
you understand me. I mention this, that you may 
know in what way to treat her remarks, which are 
sometimes of a very singular nature. It would be 
better were you not to enter into conversation with 
her. 

Odo, Very well, Sir. Hasten, I beseech you. 

\_Exit Marinelli. 

Ors. — (After a pauses during which she has sur- 
veyed Odoardo with a look t^ compassion j while he has 
cast towards her a glance qfcurumtyO — Alas ! What 
has he said to you, unfortunate man ? 

Odo.— ( Half aside.)— VnioxtMiidiXM ! 

Ors. Truth it certainly was not— at least not one 
of^hose mournful truths which await you. 

Odo. Which await me ! Do I, then, not know 
enough ? Madam — ^but proceed, proceed. 

Ors. You know nothing. 

Odo. Nothing. 

Ors. Worthy father! What would I give that 
you were my father. Pardon me. The unfortu* 
nate so willingly bind themselves to each other. I 
would faithfully share your sorrows— and your rage. 

Odo. Sorrows and rage! Madam— but I forget 
-^Go on. 

Ors. Should she even be your only daughter — 
your only child— but it matters not The unfortu- 
nate child is always the only one. 

Odo. Unfortunate ! Madam ! Why do I attend 
to her ? Yet, by Heaven, no lunatic speaks thus. 
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Or9. Lunatic ! That^ then, was the secret, which 
he took you aside to communicate. Well, well. It 
is perhaps not one of his greatest falsehoods. I feel 
something like it—and believe me, Sir—they who, 
under certain circumstances, do not lose their intel- 
lects, have none to lose. 

Odo. What shaUI think ? 

Ors. Treat me not with contempt, old man. 
You have firm intellects. I know it by your reso* 
lute and venerable mien. Yet firm as they may be 
•-—I need but speak one word— and they are gone. 

Odo* Oh, Madam, I shall have none before you 
speak that word, unless you speak it soon. Speak, 
1 conjure you.— or it is not true that you belong to 
the good class of lunatics who claim our pity and 
respect— you are a common fooL You have not 
what you never had. 

Ors. Mark my words, then. What do you know» 
who fancy that you know enough ? ' That Appiaoi 
is wounded ? Wounded only ? He is dead. 

Odo, Dead ! Dead ! Woman, you abide not by 
your promise. You wish to rob me of my intellects, 
when, alas, you break my heart. 

Ors. Thus much by the way. Now, let me pro** 
ceed — The bridegroom is dead — and the bride — 
your daughter— worse than dead. 

Odo. Worse! Worse than dead! Con^ss she 
too is dead — ^for I know but one thing worse than 
death. 

Ors, She is alive, and now will first enjoy tlie 
luxuries of life. A life of joy, of bliss, of ecstasy — 
as long as it endures. 

Odo. The word. Madam ! Out with the single 
Word, ^tch will deprive me of my intellects ! Dis- 
til not thus your poison drop by drop. The single 
word ! 

Ors. You yourself shall put the letters of it toge* 
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gether. This morning the Prince spoke to your 
daughter at church, this afternoon he has her at 
Dosalo— at his retired — his secret palace. 

Odo, The Prince spoke to my daughter at church f 

Ors. With familiarity and fervour. What they 
had to agree upon was not a trifle— and if they did 
agree — ^if your daughter made this her voluntary asy- 
lum — ^why, then, the Prince is not guilty of positive 
seduction, but merely of a trifling murder. 

Odo, Calumny ! Infamous calumny ! I know my 
daughter. If there be murder in the case, tiiere is 
seduction also. — {Looks 'vdldly around and siamps.) 
— Now, Claudia ! Have we not lived to see a day 
of joy? — Oh, the gracious Prince! Oh, the pecu- 
liar honour ! 

Ors. — (Aside.) — Have I roused thee, old man ? 

Odo. Here I stand before the robber's cave. — 
(Thrffws his coat back on both sidesy and perceives ht 
has no fire arms^-^ should not have been surprised 
had I, through haste, forgotten these my hands -— 
(Feeling in all his pockets.)-^l!^othmgy nothing. 

Ors. Ila ! I understand, and can assist you* I 
have brought this.^(Produces a dagger.) — There! 
Take it, ere any one observes us. I have some- 
thing else too— poison— but that is fit for women, 
not for men. Take thiSy^-^Fordng the dagger upon 
Aiwz.)— take it. 

Odo. I thank thee. If any one again assert thou 
art a lunatic, he shall not say it widi impunity. 

Ors. Conceal it instantly. — (Odoardo hides the 
dagger.) — I have no opportunity of using it. Such 
will not be your case — If you be a man, you will 
know when and how to use it. I am but a woman, 
yiet 1 was w s oltt t c when 1 came hither — resolute 
and armed. In you 1 can confide— for you and I 
are by the same seducer injured. Oh, if you knew 
how unutterably, how incomprehensibly I have been 
injured by him, you would almost forget bis con- 
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duct towards yourself. Do you know me ? I am 
Orsina — ^che deluded forsaken Orsina— perhaps for- 
saken for your daughter. But I do not mean to 
blame your daughter. Soon she also will be for- 
saken — then another — another — and another. Ha ! 
— {As if in rapture.) — What a celestial thought ! 
MThen all, who have been victims of his arts shall 
form a band— when we shall be converted into de- 
mons — ^furies— what transport will it be to tear him 
giecemealy mangle his limbs, and wallowing through 
is entrails, wrench from its seat the traitor's heart 
«— that heart he promised to bestow on each of us, 
and gave to none. What glorious revelry ! 

Enter Claudia. 

Clatu — {^Looks rounds and as soon as she espies her 
husbandyjlies to meet Aim.)~I was right. Our pro- 
tector, our deliverer ! Are you really here ? Do I 
indeed behold you, Odoardo ? Their whispers and 
their manner made me suppose it was the case. 
What shall I say to you, if you as yet know no- 
thing ? What shall I say to you if you know every 
thing? But we are innocent. I am innocent. 
Your daughter is innocent. 

Odo. — (fVhOy o» seeing his fsife^ has endeavoured 
to compose himself) — 'Tis well. Be calm, and an- 
swer me,— (Tb Orsina)— not that I doubt your in- 
formation, Madam. Is the Count dead ? 

Ciau. Alas, yes. 

Odo, Is, it true that the Prince spoke this morning 
to Emilia when at church ? 

Clan. It is ; but if you knew how much she was 
alarmed — with what terror she rushed into the room 
where you had left me 

Ors. Now was my information false ? 

Odo.'^{lVith a revengefid smile.) — ^I would not 
that it were ! For worlds 1 would not that it were ! 
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Ors. Am I a lunatic f 

Odo*—'QVUdly pacing the apartment.)^J^o^xiOt 
as yet am I. 

Clatu You commanded me to be calm, and I 
• obeyed — My dear husband, may I entreat 

Odo. What do you mean? Am I not calm? 

Who can be calmer than I am}— {Suppressing his 

fvry^ — Does Emilia know that Appiani is no more ? 

Clau. She cannot know it, but 1 fear that she 
suspects ity because he does not appear. 

Odo. She weeps and shrieks, then 

Clau. No longer. You know her. She is the 
most timid, yet the most resolute of her sex — inca- 
pable of governing her first impressions ; but after 
the least consideration calm and prepared for every 
thing. She keeps the Prince at a distance — she 
speaks to him in a tone — Contrive, dear Odoardo, 
that we may depart immediately. 

Odo. I came on horseback hither. What is to be 
done \ You, Madam, will probably return to town? 

Ors^ Immediately. 

Odo. May I request you to take my wife with 
you. 

Ors. That I will do with pleasure. 

Odo. Claudia, this is the Countess Orsina, my 
friend and benefactress. Accompany her to town, 
and send our carriage hither instantly. Emilia must 
not return to Guastalla. She shall go with me. 

Clau. But if— I am unwilling to leave her. 

Odo* Is not her father here ? I shall be admitted 
at last. No objections ! Come, my Lady.—- .(^jMrrf 
iQ her,) — You shall hear from me. Come, Claudia. 

[^Exeunt • 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 



Scene, as before* Enter Princs and Marinslli, 

Mar^ From this window your Highness may see 
him^He is walking to and fro. Now he bends this 
way. He comes — No, he turns again. He is still 
at variance with himself— but is much calmer than 
he was, or at least appears to be so. To us it is im* 
material which is really the case. Baptist says that 
he desired his wife to send the carriage hither as 
soon as she reached town, f^r he came on l^orse- 
back. Observe my words. When he appears be- 
fore your Highness, he will humbly return thanks 
for the gracious protection which you were 
pleased to afford his famDy, recommend himself and 
daughter to your further favour, quietly return to 
town, and with perfect submission await the further 
interest which your Highness may think proper to 
take in the welfare of his child. 

Prince, But should he not be so tame— and I 
know him too well to expect it He may, per- 
haps, choak his suspicions, and suppress his indig- 
nation, but instead of taking Emilia to town, he 
may bury her in the country, or place her in some 
cloister beyond my dominions. What can then be 
done? 

Mar, Love is ever fearful. He will not 

Prince, But, if he were to do it, what would the 
death of the unfortunate Count avail us ? 

Mar. Why these side glances ? The conqueror 
stalks forward, and heeds not whether friend or foe 
fall near him.— And should he even wish to proceed 
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in the .way that your fears predict —(if/}fr some coiu 
4ttderatiafu)—l have it. ^e assured the wish shall 
be.the end of his success. I'll mar his plan. But 
we must not lose sight of him«*-( fVaiks again to the 
tiaWotu.)— He had almost surprised U9. He comes. 
Let us withdraw awhile, and you shall hear how I'll 
defeat the project which you fear. 

Prince^^In a threatening ^<m^.)— But Marii 
nelli 

Mar. The nost innocent thing in the workL 

[^ExeunU 

Enter OdoArpo. 

Odo. Still no one here ! 'Tis well. They allow 
me time to become cooL Nothing is more contemp- 
tible tlian a hoary-headed man transported with a 
youth's ungovernable fury. I have often said this, 
yet I suffered myself to be hurried away— by whom ? 
By a woman whom jealousy had driven to distract 
tion. What has injured virtue to do with the re- 
venge of vice? I have but to save the former. And 
thy cause, my son — I could never weep— and will 
not learn it now. There is another^ who will, under- 
take thy cause. Sufficient will it be for me that thy 
murderer does not enjoy the fruit of his transgres- 
sion. May thb torment him more than even the 
crime itself, and wheu at length loathsome satiety 
shall drive hun from one excess to another, may the 
recollection of having failed in this, poison the enr 
joyment of them all. In every dream may my Emilia 
appear to him, and at her side the murdered Count — 
and when, in spite of this, he stretches forth his 
arms to seize the prize, may the derision and loud 
laughter of the damned sound in his ears, and wake 
him 4o be wretched. 
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Enfer Marinelli. 

Mar. We have been looking for you. Sir. 

Odo. Has my daughter been here ? 

Mar. No^but the Prince 

Odo. I beg his pardon. I conducted the Countesft 
to her carriage. 

Mar. Well ! And where is your Lady ? . 

Odo. She accompanied the Countess for the pur- 
pose of sending my carriage hither. I only request 
that the Prince will have the goodness to let me stay 
with my daughter till it arrives. 

Mar. Why this ceremony ? The Prince would 
have conveyed both the Ladies to town with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Odo. One of them would have been under the 
necessity of declining that honour. 

Mar. How so ^ 

Odo. My daughter shall not go to Guastalla 
again. 

Mar. Indeed ! Why not ? 

Odo. Count Appiani is dead. 

Mar. For that very reason 

Odo. She shall ^o with me. 

Man With you ! 

Odo. With me. — ^I tell you the Count is dead. 
What therefore has she to do in Guastalla? She 
shall go with me. 

Mar. The future residence of the Lady must cer- 
tainly depend upon her father->but at present 

Odo. Well? What? 

Mar. At present you must allow her to be con- 
veyed to Guastalla. 

Odo. I must allow ! And why? 

Mar. Why! Consider— 

Odo.'-'{Incemed.)-'Consider\ The matter needs 
no consideration. She must and shall go with me. 
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Mar. We need have no contention on the sub- 
ject. Sir. I may be mistaken. What I think neces- 
sary may not be so. The Prince is the best judge — 
he, therefore, will decide. I shall bring him to you, 

\_ExiU 

Odo, How ! Never ! Prescribe to me whether 
she shall go ! Withhold her from me ! Who will 
do this ? — Who dares attempt it ? He, wh# dares 

here do any thing he pleases! *Tis well, *tis 

well. Thenheshallsee what I dare attempt. Short- 
sighted voluptuary ! I defy thee. — He, who regards 
no law, is as independent as the Prince, who is sub- 
ject to no law. Come on, come on.— *But what am 
I saying? My temper is again overpowering the 
dictates of my reason. What will not a courtier as* 
sert? Better would it have been, had I allowed him 
to proceed. He would have stated the pretext for 
conveying my daughter to Guastalla, and I could 
now have prepared myself to make a proper reply. 
— But can my reply be otherwise? — I hear foot- 
steps. 1 will be calm. 



Enter Pkince and Marinelli. 

Prince. My dear worthy Gralotti, I hope you are 
well. Some accident must happen ere I can hope 
to see you-^but I do not mean to reproach you. 

Odo. 1 have ever thought it wrong to force my- 
self into the presence of my Prince. He will send 
for those whOiB he wants. Even now I beg par- 
don 

Prince. Would that many, whom I know, pos* 
sessed this modest pride! — But tb the subject. You 
are, doubtless, eager to see your daughter. She is 
again alarmed on account of her mother's sudden 
departure. And why should she have departed ? I 
only waited till the terrors of your lovely daughter 

2aa 
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were removed, and then should have conveyed the 
Ladies in triumph to Guastalla. Your arrival has di- 
minished the pleasure of this triumph ; but I will not 
entirely resign it. 

Odo, Your Highness honours me too much. Al- 
low me to spare my unfortunate child the various 
mortifications, which friendship and enmity, com- 
passion and malignity, prepare for her in town. 

Prince. Of the sweet comforts, which the friendly 
and compassionate bestow, it would be cruelty to 
rob her ; but against all the mortifications of enmity 
and malice, believe me, / will guard her, dear 
GalottL 

Odo. Prince, the affection of a Tather makes him 
unwilling that others should participate his cares. I 
think I know what alone suits my daughter in her 
present situation. Retirement from the world— a 
cloister as soon as possible. 

Prince. A cloister! 

Odo. Till then, let her weep under the protectipa 
of her father. 

Prince. Shall so much beauty whither in a clois- 
ter ? — Should one disappointment make us irrecon- 
cileable to the world ? — But as you please. No one 
has a right to dictate to you. Take your daughter 
wherever you think proper, dear Galptti. 

Odo. (To Marinelli.) -Now, sir ? 

Mar. Nay, if you will call upon me to spea k ■ 

Odo. By no means, by no means. 

Prince. What has happened between you two ? 

Odo. Nothing whatever. We were only settling 
which of us had been deceived in vour Highness. 

Prince. How so? — Speak, MannellL 

Mar. I am sorry to interfere with what your High- 
ness has adjusted, but firiendslup commands that I 
should make an appeal to you. 

Prince. What mendship ? 

Mar. Your Highness knows how sincerely I was 
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attached to Count Appiani— how our souls seemed 

to be interwoven 

Odo. Does his Highness know that ? Then is he 
indeed the only one who knows it. 
Mar* Appointed his avenger by himself — 
Odo. You ! 

Mar. Ask your Lady. My name was the last 
word he uttered, and In such a tone — Oh, may that 
dreadful tone sound in my ears for ever, if I do not 
exert every nerve to discover and to punish the of- 
fenders ! 

Prince. Rely upon my utmost aid. 
Odo, And upon my most fervent wishes. All this 
is well. But what further ? , 

Prince^ That f, too, want to know. 
Mar. It is suspected that the Count was not at- 
tacked by robbers — 

Odo.-^Witk a sneer.) — Indeed ! 
Mar. But that a rivd hired assassins to dispatch 
him. 

Odo.'-i With acrimony* ) —Indeed ! A rival ! 
Mar. Exactly. 

Odo. Well then— Heaven's lightnings blast him ! 
Mar* A rival — and a favoured rival too. 
Odo* How ! Favoured ! What s^y you ? 
-Mar. Nothing but what fame reports. 
Odo* Favoured ! Favoured by my daughter ! 
Mar* That cannot be. Were you to say it I would 
contradict it B\xtr-^(Tvming to the Prince)— 
though no prejudice, however well-grounded it may 
appear, can be of any wteight in the scale of justice^ 
yet it will, nevertheless, be absolutely necessary that 
the unfortunate Lady should be examined. 
Prince. True.-— Undoubtedly. 
Mar* And where can this hie done but in Guas* 
talla? 
Prince* There you are right, Marineffi, there yon 
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are right.— This alters the affair^ dear Galotti. You 
yourself must perceive — 

Odo. Yes! 1 perceive— what I perceive. Oh God! 
Oh God ! 

Prince. What now? What is the matter ? 

Orfo. I am only angry with myself for not having 
foreseen what I now perceive. W^ell, then — she 
sh^U return to GuastaUa. I will take her to her 
mother, and till she has been acquitted, after the 
most rigid examination^ I myself will not leave Guas- 
talla. For who knows— (^i/A a smile of bitter 
iront/,) — Who knows whether the court of justice 
may not think it necessary to examine me ? 

Mar. It is very possible. In such cases justice 
rather does too mu^h than too little. I therefore 
even fear 

Prince. What ? What do you fear ? 

Mar. That the mother and daughter will not, at 
present^ be allowed access to each other ! 

Odo. Not allowed access to each other ! 

Mar. It will be necessary to keep them se- 
parate. 

Odo. To keep the mother and the daughter se- 
parate! 

Mar. The raother^ the daughter, and the father. 
The forms of the court absolutely enjoin this cau- 
tion-— and I assure your Highness that it hurts me 
to be uttder the necessity of suggesting that Emilia 
OMght^ at aU events, to be placed in proper cu3^ 
wy. 

Odo. Proper custody! -Oh, Prince, Prince! — 
Bot yes— -of course, of coarse ! Eight !•— In proper 
custody ! This is justice, no doubt — (JIastitv mds 
his hand into the pockety in which he conceaUi the 
dagger.) 

Prince. — (In a soothing tone. J-^Compose your- 
self, dear GabttL 
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Odo. — fAsidCt dratnng his hand^ without the dag* 

fer^Jrom his pocket.) — That was spoken by his goar- 
ian angel. 

Prince. You are mistaken. You do not under- 
stand him. You think, perhaps, when you hear the 
word custody, of a prison and a dungeon. 

Odo. Let me think of them, and I shall be at 
ease. 

Prince. Not a word respecting a prison. Mart* 
nelli. In this case the rigour of the law may easily 
be combined with the respect due to unblemished 
virtue. If Emilia must be placed in proper custody, 
I know the most proper situation for her — my chan* 
cellor's house. No opposition, Marinelli. Thither 
I will myself convey her, and place her under the 
protectioh of a most worthy woman, who shall be 
answerable for her safety. V ou go too far, Mari- 
nelli, you go too far, if you require more. Of 
course, Galotti, you know my chancellor Grimaldi 
and his wife ? 

Odo, Undoubtedly I do. I also know their ami- 
able daughters. Who does not know them ? — (To 
Marinelli.)— No, Sir — do not consent to this. If 
my daughter must be confined, she ought to be 
confined in the deepest dungeon. Insist upon it, 
I beseech you. Fool that I was to make any re« 
quest. Yes — the good Sybil was right. **They, 
who under certain circumstances, do not lose their 
intellects, have none to lose.'* 

Prince. 1 do not understand you. Dear Galotti, 
what can I do more ? Be satisfied, I beg. Yes. 
She shall be conveyed to the chancellor's house— I 
myself will convey her thither, and if she be not 
there treated with the utmost respect, my word is 
of no value. You, Galotti, nunr act as you think 
proper with respect to yourself You may follow 
us to Guastalla, or return to Sabionetta, as you 
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please* It would be lidiculous to dictate any 
conduct to you. And now, farewell for the pre* 
aenty dear ualotti»--Coine9 Marinelli. It growa 
late. 

Odo.-*-{ WTio has been tianding in deep meditation^ 
— How ! May I not even see my daughter, then } 
May I not even see her here ? I submit to erery 
thing— -I approve of every thing. The chancellor's 
house is of course the sanctuarv of virtue. Take 
her thither, I beseech your Highness — no where 
but thither. Yet I would willingly have some pr&r 
vious conversation with her. She is still ignorant 
of the Count's death, and will be unable to discover 
why she is separated from her parents. That I may 
apprise her of the one, and prepare her for the other, 
in a proper manner-— I must see her. Prince, I must 
see her. 

Prince, Come, then, with us. 

Odo. Surely the daughter can come to her father. 
Let us have a short conversation, without witnesses. 
Send her hither, I beseech you. 

Prince. That, too, shall be done. Qh, Galottit 
if you would be my friend, my guide, my father 

{^Exeunt rrince and MarinellL 

Odo,-;— After apausCf durijig tokich his eyesjblhaf 
the Prince.) — Why notl Most willingly. Ha! 
ha! ha! — {LwJcs tmldltf around.) — Who hughed? 
By the Almighty I believe it was myself. Right ! 
Right I I will be merry. The game is at an end. 
Thus 'must it be, or thus. But — (Pauses)— how if 
she were im league with him > How if this were the 
usual deception ? How if she were not worthy of 
that which I am about to do for her? -(Pauses 
again.) — And what am I about to do for her? 
Have 1 a heart to name it even to myself? No. 
Scarcely dare I think of it. Horrible ! I will go. 
I will not wait until she comes.— </2ai^ef his eyes to- 
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xxtards Heaven^lf she be innocent, let him who 
plunged her into this abyss, extricate her from 
k. He needs not my assistance. I will away. — 
(^As he is going he espies Emilia.) — Ha! 'Tis 
too late, my assistance is required— de- 
manded. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emi. How! You here, my father? And you 
alone-^without the Count — ^without my motlier ! — 
So uneasy, too ? 

Odo, And you so much at ease ! 

Emi, Why should I not be so, my father. Either 
All is lost, or nothing. The ability and the neces- 
sity to be at ease — are they not in reality the 
same? 

Odo. But what do you suppose to be the case ? 

Emi. That all is lost— therefore that we must be 
at ease, my father. 

Odo. And can you be at ease, because neces- 
sity requires it ? Who are you ! My daughter ? 
Then should your father be ashamed of you. But 
let me hear. What mean you, when you say 
that all is lost? Is the death of Count Appiani 
all? • ^^ 

Emi. Ha ! Is it, then, true ? Alas, I read the 
horrid story in my mother's frantic looks. Where 
is my mother ? 

Odo. She is gone to town. 

Emi. Oh, let us hasten after her — ^let us away. 
For if the Count be dead — if he was doomed to die 
on that account — ^Ha ! Let us fly, let us fly, my 
father. 

Odo. Fly ! For what reason ? You are in the 
hands of the Prince, and will remain in them. 

Emi. Remain in them ! 
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Odo. And alone— without your mother— without 
me«. 

End. I remain alone in his hands ! — Never, mj 
father—or you are not my father. I remain alone 
in his hands ! 'Tis welL Leave me, leave me. I 
will see who can detain me-^who can compel me 
to remain. What mortal dares attempt it ? 

Odo* Is this your composure, Emilia I 

Emi. What do you cm composure I To 4ay my 
hands in my lap, and patiently bear what Bought 
not to bear ? 1 •. .^ ^ V 

Odo* Ha! If such be thy sentiments, come' to 
my arms, my daughter. I have ever said, that 
nature, when forming woman, wished to form her 
master-piece, and failed in only one respect. The 
clay she chose possessed too much tenuity. In 
every respect but this, man is inferior to woman. 
Ha ! If this be thy composure, I recognize my 
daughter. Come into my arms. Now mark me. 
Under the pretence of legal examination, the Prince 
— ^the robber tears thee (Oh, infernal villany !) tears 
thee from our arms, and places thee under the pro- 
tection of Grimaldi. 

End. Tears me from your arms ! Grimaldi ! — As 
if we ourselves had no will. 

Odo* So incensed was I, that I was on the 
point ci drawing forth this dagger,— (Protftece^ 
t^)— and plunging it into the hearts of both the vil- 
lains. 

Emu For Heaven's sake, do not that, my father. 
This life is all that the bad can enjoy. Give me, 
give me the dagger. 

Odo. Child, it is not a needle. Recollect, Emi- 
lia, you too have but one life to lose. 

End. And when I have once lost my innocence, 
is it not lost for ever ? 

Odo. Your innocence is proof against all force. 
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£ffit. But not against seduction. Force ! What 
is that! Nothing. Seduction, my &ther» seduc- 
tion is the only real force, by which {ny honour 
could be overcome. The blood that courses 
through my veins is warm. My mind is capable of 
feeling soft impressions. I cannot answer for my- 
self, were I to be placed where you describe* 
Grimaldi's house is a house of revelry — 1 was 
there but for a single hour, under the protection 
of my .'mother — but that one hour created such 
a tumult in my soul, that all the rigid exercises 
of religion scarcely could quell it in whole weeks* 
Religion! And what religion? To avoid the 
snares which await me, . thousands have sprung 
into the waves^ and now are saints. Give me the 
dagger. 

Odo, And didst thou know who armed me with 
this dagger-—— 

End. That matters not. An unknown friend is 
not the less a friend. Give me the dagger, I be-« 
seech you. 

Odo, And if I were— what then ? There \—{He 
presents it — she seizes it with ardour, and is about to 
stab herself^ XKihen Odoardo xioresis it from her.) — 
Rash girl, forbear. This weapon ill befits thy 
hand. 

Emi. As you will. In former days there was a 
father, who, to save his daughter from disgrace and 
infamy, plunged the first deadly weapon which he 
saw into his daughter's heart— and thereby gave 
her life, a second time. But all such deeds are past. 
Such fathers are not to be found in these dege- 
nerate days. 

Odo* They are, they are, my daughter. — {Stah$ 
her.) — God of heaven ! What htave I done ?— (Swp- 
ports her in his arms ) 

Emu You have broken a rose before the storm 

vol*. VI. B B 
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had robbed it of its leaves. Oh, let me kiss this 
kind parental hand. 



Enter Prince and Marinelli. 

Prince. Heavens ! What means this ? Is Emi- 
lia iU? 

Odo* No. Very well, very well. 

Pri$ice.'^Appr0aching A#r.)-*Horror ! What do 
I see? 

Mar. Damnation ! 

Prince. Cruel father, what hast thou done ? 

Odo. I have broken a rose, before the storm had 
robbed it of its leaves. Said you not so, my 
daughter ? 

Emi. Not ^ou, my father — I— I myself 

Odo. Emilia, quit not this world with a falsehood 
on thy lips. 'Twas I, who gave the blow — ^I, thy 
unfortunate father. 

Emi. My farther Oh !^ — {Dies in his flrwrj— ^ 

la^s her gendy on thejhor.) 

Odo. Farewell, sweet darling of my soul. There, 
Prince ! Does she still please you f Does she still 
rouse your i^petites? Look at her. There she 
lies, weltering in her blood — that blood which cries 
for vengeance against you^-^After a pause.) — 
Doubtless you wait to see the end of this. You ex- 
pect, perhaps, that I shall turn the steel against 
myself— but you are much mistaken. There! — 
(inrows the dagger at his Jeet.y^There lies the 
bloodstained testunony of my crime. I go to deli- 
ver myself into the hands of justice. I go, and e^c- 
pect you to appear as my judge— then I shall ex- 
pect you in another world, before the Judge of all. 

lExit. 

Prince, — (After a pausCf during tvhich he suroeys 
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the body mth a look of horror and despair^ turns to 
MarinelliO'^-Raise her from the earth. How ! 
Dost thou hesitate? Wretch! Villain!— (Tear^ 
the dagger Jrom AMfiTflipO— No. Thy blood shall 
not be mixed with this. Go. Hide thyself forever. 
Begone, I say. [^Exit, Marinelli. 

Oh, God ! Ohy God ! Is it not enough that mo- 
narchs are men i Must demons in disguise become 
their friends ? 
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